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No. 2 Geared Electric Turret Lathe 


are the results of many recent outstanding developments in Bardons & Oliver 
Turret Lathes. 

Here are a few of the latest cost reducing improvements: 

THE SINGLE LEVER SPINDLE SPEED PRESELECTOR on the No. 5 and 

No. 7 Universal Turret Lathes possesses great possibilities for reducing produc¬ 
tion costs. Because of the quickness and ease with which the spindle speed 
changes can be made, the most efficient cutting speed will oiways be main¬ 
tained. The extreme simplicity of the hydraulically operated gear shifting 
mechanism will prove interesting to executives, engineers and production 
men alike. 

THE ABUNDANCE OF SMOOTH FLOWING POWER coupled 

with versatility and greotest ease of handling makes the No. 3 


Universal Turret Lathe a highly productive machine on small bar and 
chucking work. 

THE DIRECT READING SINGLE LEVER SPEED AND FEED CON¬ 
TROLS on the No. 2 Geared Electric Turret Lathe enable the operator to 
make ail changes quickly and accurately, and thus keep the machine running 
at highest efficiency. 

THE FOUR SIZES OF TURRET LATHES cover, by logical steps, bar 
capacities from 1" to 2 V 2 " and chucking work of up to 15'' diameter. Each 
size is designed and engineered to handle, with highest efficiency, work 
coming within its particular range, ond is thus outstanding in its own field. 

The above features ore merely a few of the many recent 
and interesting developments that will repay further investigation 
and careful consideration. ^ 
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Lockwood Oliver, '23, President 
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Correction for Vision 
Protection for Sight 


American 
Super Armorplate 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES 


Count the number of your workers who wear corrective 
glasses regularly . . . and who are subjected to eye-hazards 
for long periods or throughout the entire working day. These 
men need the most dependable corrective eye-protection 
you can give them; American Super Armorplate Lenses 
which combine the exlra-impacl-slrength of deep-curved, 
hardened crown glass . . . and the ophthalmic accuracy of 
American Optical Prescription Service. 

This service definitely assures competent and conscientious 
attention to the professional needs both of refraction 
and fitting . . . because it is based in the world’s 
best-equipped, most expertly staffed, and most 
thoroughly experienced optical laboratories. 

And this service is promptly and economi¬ 
cally available to you through a prescrip¬ 
tion laboratory in your own territory. 

For information concerning American 
Goggles fitted with Super Armorplate 
Lenses ground to individual prescrip¬ 
tions, call in your American In¬ 
dustrial representative or write 
to your nearest AO branch 
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YEARS, OF PRODUCTS TO AID AND PROTECT VISION 
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Just for Fun! 

A CHALLENGE 

TO YOUR INGENUITY 

WEIGHT was found hanging on two 
cables, as shown in the left-hand diagram 
below. Mr. Dum wanted to alter the arrange¬ 
ment to that shown at the right, without dis¬ 
turbing cable b. He figured that the stress in a’ 



would be no greater than the stress in a, but 
when he made the change, the cables broke. 

Were his calculations wrong? If not, why 
did the weight fall? 

Answer 

;s3SB3J3ut q ss3j)s jnq 'p sssjts = ssajig 


We specialize in industrial physics and offer a 
“GUARANTEED RESEARCH SERVICE” 

CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 

West Orange, New Jersey 
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TO THE ELECTRO SUN COMPANY 

Our reputation has been built on re¬ 
peat business based on conscientious consid¬ 
eration of vour needs. Never a liroken promise. 
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THE TABULAR VIEW 


Cointnencernent. — From the ceremonie.s attendant 
upon the departure of the Institute’s seventy-fourth 
graduating clas.s — that of 1941 — The Review in this 
issue presents three articles drawn from notable ad¬ 
dresses of the occasion. PiiESinKNT C'ompton’s tradi¬ 
tional address to the graduating cla.ss (page 415) was 
this year filled with particular meaning. Analysis of the 
I)re,sent international situation from the point of view 
of .scientific and technological learning is in it.sclf far 
reaching; Dr. (’ompton’s discussion goes farther, how¬ 
ever, in its evaluation of what pre.sent events connote 
for young men and women. In the baccalaureate ad- 
drcs.s (page 417) Anton .1. Caklson, di.stinguishcd 
scientist and humani.st, professor emeritus of physiol¬ 
ogy at the University of Chicago, cogently pleads for a 
broadening of the social ba.se of .science, which in itself 
might be expected to further the aims stres.sed by Dr. 
Compton. lioBEKT E. Wilson, ’16, President of the 
Pan American Petroleum and Transport (’ompany, 
emphasizes in his commencement addres.s (page 419) 
the importance of human values and comprehension of 
the influence of individuality in affairs. 

Medical Means. — The conferences which have come 
to be a notable part of Alumni Day at Technology each 
year have especial interest both as .straws pointing 
whither blows the wind of events and as illuminating 
general discu.ssions of the broad aspects of .scientific de¬ 
velopments which have wdde influence. This year’s con¬ 
ference, under the title “Science and Engineering as 
Allies of Medicine,” well met both these qualifications. 
It brought to the speaker’s stand three distinguished 
.scientists, whose papers are presented in full in this 
issue of The Review. Frank H. Lahey, the noted sur¬ 
geon who directs Boston’s Lahey Clinic, surveys (page 
■iii) accomplishments of science in medicine as they 
appear to one actively engaged in jiraetice and widely 
acquainted with the field. Dr. Lahey has recently been 
elected president of the American Medical Association. 
To describe and explain some of the principal in.stru- 
ments which physicists have devised and which physi¬ 
cians have been quick to employ, the conference had 
Technology’s Director of Applied Physics, George R. 
H.arrison, Rumford Medalist in 1939, inventor, author 
known for his ability to make the intricate interesting. 
Profes.sor Harrison singles out for consideration 
(page 434) three particidarly {Concluded on page MH) 


The llei'ietr is not published during the summer months 
foUmring July. This issue, therefore, concludes Volume J^i. 
Sumber 1 of Volume 44 U'ill be published on October J7 and 
dated Sorember. Readers trim bind their copies are re¬ 
minded that if they posse,ss siine issues of Volume Ji3, their 
files are complete. .In index to the volume iritl be ready on 
.iiigust l.j and irill be supplied post-free upon request. 
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Continuous 
Power for 
Industry 
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Modern power plants require 
refractories that will last. Boiler 
furnaces must be kept going con¬ 
tinuously. Norton heavy duty 
refractories stand up under the 
stress of long continued high 
temperatures. 
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Hevi Duty Electric Co 

Electric Furnaces 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2350° F. (1287° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 


GEORGE A. CHUTTER, 
District Manager 
90 West Broadway 
New York 


ELTON E. STAPLES, ' 
District Manager 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 
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Let us send full details 
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enthuse over its performance. 

ID'S Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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Too Few Verbs? 

From Frank C. Calkins: 

Having recently criticized a gfXKl many scientific manuscripts, 1 was 
interested in the article, entitled, “A Word for It,’' on page 34^ of your 
June issue. The first and apparently the main point in the article is 
that scientific writers use more technical terms than are necessary. 
Another point is made, of course, but might perhaps have been more 
strongly emphasized: that much of the obscurity of scientific writing 
is caused by unskillful choice and arrangement of everyday nontech¬ 
nical words. “And" is not a technical term, even in a patent, but it is 
one of the words most commonly misused. The long sentence you 
quote about the hour gla.ss contains only two technical terms, “origin” 
and “rest-mass," neither of which need puzzle a person who read the 
original article; the obscurity of the sentence is due mainly to bad 
structure. 

A more specific question is raistnl by your last paragraph. Adjectives 
have not struck me as overabundant in the mahuscripts that I have 
criticize<l. Rather, the part of .speech used to greatest excess has 
st*emed to me to be the noun — especially the abstract noun. You 
quote Roder as comparing the proportion of adjectives to verbs. \ 
better term of comparison might have l)een the total number of words. 
The ratio of adjectives to verbs can of course l)e decreased by increas¬ 
ing the proportion of verbs, and this result can be accomplished in a 
measure by using, instead of abstract nouns, the verbs from which 
those nouns are derived. In short, it seems likely that scientists use too 
few verbs rather than too many adjectives. . . . 
ll’ashingioHy I). (\ 

Roses 

From Beverly Dudley, '35: 

It is essential that I take a few minutes in an otherwi.se busy day to 
offer you (symbolically, of course) a hand.some wreath of roses for the 
June issue of The Review. Each and every one of the articles was a 
prize, and the organization, selection, and editing of the various ar¬ 
ticles did much to enhance each story and produce a more effective 
issue as a whole. . . . 

Xew Vorh, A'. 


THE TABULAR VIEW 

(Concluded from -page ^02) 

important tools which medicine has available as a result 
of the physicist’s explorations. Discussing the future 
opportunities of the physical sciences in medicine, 
Detlev W. Bronk, the scholarly chairman of the de¬ 
partment of physiology and biophysics of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Medical College, stresses (page 426) the 
interrelation es.sential in beneficent science. For readers 
who wi.sh to go farther with the topic, Margaret 
Paige Hazen of the In.stitute Library provides (page 
428) a thoughtfully compiled reading list. 

Cover Club. — To the Cover Club in .Tune came Ches¬ 
ter H. Pope, ’09, who is followed this month by 
William (!. de Hart, ’44. 

Retrospective. — .\s Volume 43 is concluded. The Ke- 
view offers thanks for the faithfulness of Class and 
Club Secretaries ami for the constancy of Editorial 
.-Associates who have a.ssisted in providing readers this 
year with added pages equaling an extra issue. 
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An example of economy with serviceability by stand¬ 
ardizing on Molybdenum steels: a manufacturer of 
speed reducing equipment uses Chromium-Molyb¬ 
denum, SAE 4140, for gears and SAE 4150 for pinions. 
Treated to 24-28 and 28-34 Rockwell "C" respec- 

CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEER 
MOLYBDIC OX I DE — BR IQ U ETTE D OR CANNED • 


tively, these two readily available, low cost and 
easily machinable steels comfortably meet the tough¬ 
ness and hardness requirements of the service. 

Our book, "Molybdenum in Steel", will gladly be 
sent without charge to those interested. 

INC DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
F E R R O M OLY B DE N U M • CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 

Company 
York City 


C 1 i m a i ^ o-lyk-den-nm 
5 00 Filth Avenue • New 
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CONVEYOli IINE 


HU**** 


M ULE-DRAWN mine cars couldn’t keep 
j)ace tvlieii a large western zinc mine 
changed from manual to mechanical loading. 
Power-driven cars were little better; spotting 
and switching took too much time. The mine 
owners wondered about conveyor belts: could 
rubber handle huge slabs of razor-sharp zinc 
ore without being cut to ribbons?The G.T.]\I. 
— Goodyear Technical Man—said “Yes.” On 
his recommendation two Goodyear belts with 
heavy-duty reenforced covers were installed 
in the main haulage-way, with feeder belts 
running from the side rooms. Now, after 
several years,all belts are still operating 


with little sign of wear, delivering 200 tons 
per hour at the shaft in a steady, continuous 
flow that keeps loaders working at full capac¬ 
ity. The hard-working mules are pensioned 
off — and haulage costs are down more than 
50%. If you have a stubborn niaterials-han- 
dling problem, perhaps the G.T.M. could solve 
it with Goodyear rubber. Just write Goodyear, 
.4kron, Ohio or Los Angeles, California—or 
phone the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Camoujlage 

S OME of us can remember the spectacle of wraitli- 
I like, zebra-striped ships slipping through the raw 
mists of the North Atlantic in 1!)17 and 1!)18. We 
may have wondered even then to what extent the strip¬ 
ing did in fact bewilder the enemy. Tialay we can have 
no doubt that such a simple device as razzle-dazzle 
would be ineffective against a foe who can approach 
from below, from the side, and, most important of 
all, from above, and who can .sec with more than his 
own eyes — with the len.ses of a camera which may be 
filtered to .separate the razzle from the dazzle. If camou¬ 
flage is of any pre.scnt importance, a more technical 
approach is required. We may well agree with a British 
author who mourns that though feminine camouflage in 
the shape of the lipstick has had millions .spent on it, 
the more serious camouflage of the pre.scnt is a child 
suffering from arre.sted development. 

At precisely this moment, then, .special intere.st sur¬ 
rounds the appearance of a bulky, scholarly, interesting, 
and instructive book. Adaptive Coloration in Animals * 
by Hugh B. Cott, lecturer in zoology and Strickland 
curator at Cambridge University. In it he demon.stratcs 
quite clearly that the devices of man “are merely re- 
(li.scovered arrangements and applications of colour” 
long ago known in nature — and usually more special¬ 
ized in nature. A parallel cxi.sts between the hunting 
di.sgui.se of a primitive man and the concealed machine- 
gun post of the enlightenefl citizen of t(Klay; and the 
j)oIiceman’s white gloves were worn long ago by the 
polecat. 

Cott’s book is serious as well as entertaining. From 
a biological point of view, its chief importance may 
well be in the ijroblems posed for the geneticist by its 
comi)lete pre.sentation of the facts of cryptic warning 
•London: Methuen and Company, l,ld., 1940. xxxii-(-.50H pages. 40*. 


and mimetic coloration. Much intere.st is in the experi¬ 
mental information the book itresents tin the degree of 
immunity itrovided b,v natural camouflage. This in¬ 
formation is important, because adaittive coloration has 
often been singled out as a major object for attack by 
anti.selectioni.sts. 

For our pre.scnt iturpo.ses, however, di.scussion may 
re.st on (kitt’s consciousne.ss of the parallelism between 
the intere.sts of his field and those of the camoufleur. 
The paralleli.sms are by no means complete. From a fully 
military point of view, the camouflage of mobile objects 
ma.v have a clo.se relation to the camouflage of the 
equally mobile tleer or moth. But no animal remains 
stationary forever; no jiredatory beast has a co-ordinate 
map of the location of his prey. It is under such addi¬ 
tional risks that camouflage must be provided for fortifi¬ 
cations, for e.s.scntial installations of various kinds, for 
industrial property. 

In the aiiplication of camouflage to fixed objectives, 
the purpose of camouflage must be conceived properly. 
With the be.st bombing sight in the world, a bombardier 
must for succe.ss .still enjoy .several miles of level flight, 
must know accurately his altitude, his speed, his drift. 
Very .small changes in any of these factors will cau.se 
him to mi.ss. The first and most important way to make 
him miss is of course to shoot at him, to give his pilot 
some concern. Be.yond that, if one can create in the 
bombardier’s mind a moment’s hesitation as to the 
pri'cision with which he has .selecttsl his target, one 
may cau.se him to mi.ss. For the creation of that hesi- 
tanc,v, camouflage of well-known objectives can best be 
justified. On the other hand, uncertainty will not cau.se 
him to mi.ss the entire land.scai)e; his bomb will still be 
released. Hence camouflage can .scarcel.y be justified 
when the thing to be concealed spreads over a wide area 
and when a hit on any jiortion of it will cause equally 
.serious destruction. 
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Within tliis framework we may find in nature every 
principle of camouflage which might profitably be ap¬ 
plied today. Ada]itive coloration in nature may be for 
concealment or warning and in either ca.se may be a 
weapon of offense or defen.se. To .scare the human enemy 
by human camouflage is hard, though perhaps not im¬ 
possible. The bigger share of the art will be applied to 
concealment; moreover, though Birnani wood may 
again come to Dunsinane, it .seems that camouflage 
will be more a weapon of defense than of offense. 

b'rorn an optical point of view, visual clues are of 
four kinds: hue and tone, light and shade, surface a!id 
contour, and shadow. Each of the.se may be concealed 
or at least confu.sed by methods already well known in 
nature. All must be concealed if camouflage is to be 
effective. 

Most familiar of nature’s protections is that of 
concealment by general color resemblance to the back¬ 
ground — the green of the tree boa, the dun of the 
de.sert jackal. Hut man must make his color similarity 
j)revail to the color-blind as well as to him of norinal 
vi.sion, in darkness or in light, and even in .selected 
portions of the light band, such as the ultraviolet and 
especially the infrared, which may be used to traj) 
the unwary camoiifleur through photograi)hy. Nature 
has api)roached even this latter problem. Some tree 
frogs, for exami)le, who.se green color is due to a combi¬ 
nation of i)igment and structure, have skin which, in an 
infrared picture, looks as though it were colored by 
chlorophyll. In other words, the concealment is <piite as 
good under iid'rared light as it is under normal light, if 



I ortiralitv in a si'ction of a lurfit' Dirsvl engine 


not better. This fact is significant, if, as many natural- 
i.sts believe, there is a possibility that some animals — 
owls, for instance — have a vi.sual range which extends 
to, or within, the infrared region of the spectrum. 

Even when a body is the same color as its background, 
however, shade will cause it to be detected, for shade 
will give the airpearance of jrrojectioii or depth. Place 
a white object against a white background and then so 
light the object that jrortions are in shade. There is no 
device by which such parts can be made white enough 
for concealment, since nothing is whiter than white. 
Ix't the object be brown and it will then be conspicuous, 
but in a lower key. With this lower key, the effect of 
shade and light can be counteracted. This is of course 
the reverse of the art of the painter, who, by use of 
light and .shade, “creates u])on a flat surface the illusion- 
ary ap])earance of roundne.ss.” By countershading sur¬ 
faces not normally directed toward the source of light 
and by counterlighting tho.se in shade, we may create 
something approaching oj)tical flatness. Airbrush ac¬ 
curacy of shading is seldom api)roached in nature, but 
such accuracy is quite unnece.s.sary. Seurat, the greatest 
of the pointilli.st painters, showed how easily any effect 
of color or .shading could be produced by proper .selec¬ 
tion of combinations of dots of primary colors. Likewi.se 
in nature one may note the change in spacing of the 
hyena’s stripes, from front to rear. .\t a distance, coun- 
tershading is possible by many griided combinations 
which may in thcm.selves be j)urely geometrical. The 
demonstration is so common in nature that further 
exam()le.s need not be cited, yet it may be noted that in 
some transparent fi.sh, countershading is extended even 
to the oi)aque internal organs. 

Objeets have continuity of surface. For good conceal¬ 
ment this continuity mu.st be destroyed, and it fre¬ 
quently may be by patterns ba.sed on a p.sychology 
which .says that if the eye of the ob.server is drawn to 
the patterns, it will be diverted from the shape which 
bears them. To be effective, such patterns must evi¬ 
dently contradict the form and not follow the anatomy. 
This a.s])ect of camouflage was the dazzle of the last 
war. Of the results then or of the timid j)ainting of to¬ 
day, Cott has low opinion. Disruptive painting, he .says, 
“must be carried out with courage and confidence, for 
at clo.se range objects properly treated will appear 
glaringly con.si)icnous. But they arc not painted for de¬ 
ception at close range, but at ranges at which big gun 
actions and bombing raids are likely to be attempted. 
At thc.se di.stances . . . mere blotches of brown and 
green and grey . . . blend and thus nullify the effect 
and render the work practically valueless. . . .’’ 

With many cryptic animals the shadow may be more 
con.spicuous than the animal which ca.sts it, as is obvi¬ 
ously true of camouflaged buildings as well. The char¬ 
acter of shadow depends naturally on the surface on 
which it falls and is of great importance to those ani¬ 
mals who .seek protection from marauding birds or 
from the camera on wings, .\nimals of comjjres.sed form 
orient thcm.selves to the sun to ca.st the least shadow, 
or tilt their wings in such a way as to conceal the 
shadows they ca.st. .\nimals of depre.s.sed form .scoop 
thcm.selves into their background. This is the German 
mcth<Kl of camouflaging roads with screens above them 
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HevlanguhiritY. The ivHd 
Hxitvs H'tTP (itl cross talkinfi 
when F.rwin llaskeH Schelly 
Jr.t son of Professor Frwin 
//. Sr/ir//, '12, fduitoffropheil 
them almut four-thirty one 
afternoon this spring from the 
\orth Shore alnm* iHotu'ester, 
Mass. 


simulating the concealed road and making it appear void 
of traffic. Such a screen would cast a shadow .save for 
the fact that gently sloj)ing side screens merge it into 
the surroundings. Again, while actual shadows may he 
effaced, .spurious ones may be suggested. 

Cott is in this book acting primarily as naturalist 
and only incidentally as camoufleur. Hence he may be 
forgiven for failing to stre.ss one very important point 
about human camouflage. The tricks which nature has 
provided for her progeny are in tune with a master 
plan. The form of the .scarce-tissuc moth would helj) 
it not a bit were there not specialized bark against 
which the moth can hide; the gray of the East African 
tree frog would be dangerous to it on a green surface. 
Nature has a jdaii. All too often human camouflage has 
started without a jilan or has asked the camnufteur to 
exerci.se his tricks on a plan which in it.sclf tended to 
defeat all the versatility of the man. If camouflage is 
important, the j)lan of an installation must accept the 
later ajjplication of camouflage as one of the important 
criteria in determining de.sign. 

All these considerations suggest that we may have 
come a long way in a new .science since the days of 
razzle-dazzle. They .show how readily the knowledge of 
an apparently unrelated field of science may be applietl 
effectively in another area. The Hritish have recognizcfl 
this fact clearly enough. Julian Huxley tells us in his 
intnaluction that Dr. Cott has been “called on to apply 
the principles he has .studied to such goorl effect in ani¬ 
mals to the practice of camouflage in war.” 

Identification Tag^s 

T he migration of man has been kept track of fairly 
well for some time, an accomplishment made po.ssi- 
ble by vi.sas, pas.sports, police checkups, and other for¬ 
malities induced by the cro.ssing of frontiers. Other mam¬ 
mals, however, as well as birds and fish, arc not known 
to visit a consular office jjrevious to undertaking their 
journeys, and the charting of their comi)lex and often 
immen.se wanderings must l)e done by the forcible 
attachment of identifications. 

North .\merica has at j)resent about ■2,100 bird¬ 
banding stations, the bulk of them in this country under 



the control of the well-named I'nited States llureau of 
Biological Survey. .\t the.se stations ap])roxiniately 
.‘100,000 birds are being tagged each year with aluminum 
bands. On the average, 20,000 of the tags are recovered. 

The number so far tagg<‘d all over the world runs well 
into the millions. This sim]>le teehnitpie has been the 
primary means of uncovering the multitude of migration 
patterns now known and has also thrown much light 
on the length of life of birds and on their family habits. 

.\lthoiigh intensively used for a com|)aratively small 
nundu'r of years, the practice is quite ohl, the earliest 
l)rocedure being to clip or j)aint feathers or occasionally 
to tie a i)archnient memorandum to the bird with 
silk thread. The first u.se of a ring or band elates from 
1710, and as early as ISOtl .\udubon was marking birds 
with silver threads. The u.se of Harold .\f. Ijomftf 

materials with relatively great 
durability and resistance to 
atmosidieric attack is clearly 
important. 

Among the more remarkable 
feats di.sclosed l)y bands is that 
the ruby-throated hummingbird 
drives .straight across the (Julf 
of Mexico in a .500-mile jump 
and that the golden plover ap¬ 
parently migrates from Nova 
Scotia to South .Vmerica in a 
single nonstop flight of 2,400 
miles, losing about two ounces 
of body fat in the process. But 
the prince of wanderers is the 
arctic tern, which annually 
moves from the arctic to the 
antarctic via Europe ami .\frica, 
covering probably 2.5,000 miles 
in a year (about twice as much 
territory as the average I’nited 
States automobile traverses). 

The tagging of mammals and 
fi.sh often pre.sents .some rugged 


Diagonals. The spot — slacking yard of 
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I'rimi thf photographic Health of the harm Security . Uhninistration's important record of life in 
America, The liecieic has htea accorded a varied portfolio. Here are farm tools in an interesting 
array in Maricopa (iounty, Arizona. Other hits from this portfolio are to appear in the fall. 


technical difficulties. Whales and swordfish, for example, 
do not lend themselves to trappiiiff and must he har¬ 
pooned with an appropriate identification. Some fish, 
such as the (’alifornia herring, are too small to permit 
external attachment of a marker, and the tag hence must 
he in.serted into the ahdominal cavity after an opera¬ 
tion. Since the small Pacific herring are u.sed mainly 
for oil and meal, they are not cleaned individually. The 
custom has hcen to recover the tags in the reduction 
plants hy pa.ssing the fish meal over a magnetic pidley, 
hut such a method does not permit relation of a tag 
with an individual fish. An apjiaratus has therefore 
heen devi.sed which consi.sts cs.sentially of an induction 
coil through which the fish pa.s.ses on a conveyer on its 
way to the reduction plant. The presence of a metal 
tag within the body of a fish (among 10(),()0() fish, le.ss 
than one will he found to have a tag) changes the in¬ 
ductance, and this change, hy means of a bridge circuit 
and an amplifier, activates a thyratron tube which in 
turn operates a fish-rejection mechanism that throws 
the unfortunate icthyoid to one side. 

Hang Voyage 

T he chief danger that now faces a milling machine 
or a box of dried prunes on its way to England is, 
of course, an encounter with high explosive, hut there 
is also the not inconsiderable and ever pre.sent risk 
of damage through the routine hazards of ocean trans¬ 
portation. From the time they are placed in the slings 
hy stevedores working under iiressurc to get the ship 
away from the dock in the least po.ssihle time, to the 
moment they are deposited, probably with a hearty 
hang, on the bobbing deck of a lighter, export packages 
are subjected to far more .severe conditions than tho.se 
ordinarily met in domestic tran.sportation. Asule from 
the crushing and shock loads during cargo handling. 


export packages may also be 
chafed and rocked for weeks 
while temperatures fluctuate 
violently and the air is satu¬ 
rated w'ith salt-laden mois¬ 
ture. 

An illustration of the kind 
of treatment that shipping 
containers are expected to 
take is indicated by the 
Hureau of tlxplosives’ test 
for the carboy, which is a 
twelv'e- or thirteen-gallon 
gla.ss bottle hou.scd in a 
wooden frame and used to 
carry corrosive liquids. To 
be tested, the carboy is ])laced 
in a cradle suspended on a 
IflVjj-foot pendulum, is filled 
with water, is [lulled outward 
.some fifty-five inches, and 
then is let crash against a 
concrete block. This pro¬ 
cedure, it is stated, gives the 
carboy about the same treat¬ 
ment that it would get if rid¬ 
ing in a freight car going at four miles an hour and sud¬ 
denly brought to rest. 

The covering of ex[)oscd metal parts with oil, grease, 
or rust-resi.stant coatings is routine tran.sport pro¬ 
cedure, but some use is also being made of absorbent 
materials like silica gel, which are ])laced inside [)ack- 
ages in order to keep the air in them dry. And, as an 
acting trade commi.ssioner at Singajiorc remarks, “Long 
exjierience has dictated the wisdom of using tin-lined 
airtight and moisture proof boxes for all peri.shable 
goods which are not individually packed in airtight 
containers.” 

In contrast with the domestic field, where fiberboard 
is [irobably the most widely u.sed material tor shipping 
containers, wood finds exten.sive u.se for ocean-going 
packages, although fiberboard and [ilywood are fintling 
increasing application. Domestic containers of plywood 
may u.se a three-ply of .‘f 2()-inch thickne.ss or less 
when an export package would require thicknes.ses of 
3 16 of an inch to 5 16 of an inch or more, and perhaps a 
five-ply. Nevcrthele.ss, ocean tran.sportation can at least 
dis|)lay a trial package which almost reaches the ideal 
of having no weight to carry and no material to di.scard 
at the end of the journey: Bales of rubber wrapped 
merely in rubber sheets have been .shipped to the United 
States, making the journey with apparently satisfactory 
results. 

On the other hand, the export containers for an air¬ 
plane ordinarily weigh more than the plane they house. 
Usual practice is to box fuselage and wings .separately, 
the fu.sclage being fa.stcncd to the floor of the wocKlen 
ease at two of the three [joints where the [jlane nor¬ 
mally takes .stre.ss, i.e., tail and landing gear or tail 
and wing roots. No other part of the plane touches 
the box. The statement has been made that, excluding 
trucking, the packaging of a Brewster fighting plane 
requires 150 man-hours. 
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Science and Art 


with vigor and brilliant writing as well as with brilliant 
accomplishment in the handicrafts — was complete. 
He simply fought the singlehanded battle against the 
hands of the machine. Ilis position was at least clear; 
where it will leave him as an artist for posterity may 
not be so clear. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, on the other hand, lias as.serted 
with vigor that the architect must aceomincMlate him- 
.self to the machine, that in an artist’s limitations lie 
his greatest opportunities. Vet one deteets in his writing 
a .species of .self-hypnotism: If ever there was an archi¬ 
tect who talked about using the machine while virtually 
his every act belied the talk, it has been Wright. For 
the laws of .structural or heating engineering he has 
slight respect. He often places his own intuition above 
the accumulated knowledge of .science. Intuition is not 
always wrong, and the foregoing remark therefore is 
le.ss a criticism of a great man than a .statement that 
his work is in contradiction to his teaching and that he, 
too, has not solved the riddle. 

Finally, what would (Jiedion him.self propo.se? He 
.starts clearly enough: “The problem of today is not 
to popularize .science. What our jieriod needs much 
more than this is to gain an understanding and a general 
view of the dominant inetlnHls in ditfereid fields of 
human activity, recognizing their differences and their 
likenes.ses.” He also says, “The metlKMls of .science, are 
of more concern to us now than any of their .separate 
results.” 

^'et this is nearly as far as he is able to take us. .\n 
interest in construction leads him through a brilliant 
exposition of the development of the steel frame and 
of the principles of Maillart’s briflges (which, by the 
by, are more appreciated by architects than by engi¬ 
neers). When (Jiedion must single out architects who 
.seem to him to carry forward in the right direction, 
he comes back to the great names, such as Berlage, 
Ix' (’orbusier, (Iropius, .\alto. Hut important as the 
contributions of each of the.se men may have been to 
architecture per .se, little application of .scientific method 


S IEGFRIED GIEDION is one of the foremo.st 
contemporary critics and historians of art and 
architecture; he is a resident of Zurich, Switzerland. 
Frank Lloyd Wright has been acclaimed abroad as the 
greatest American architect and one of the important 
men of all time in his profession; he lives .sometimes in 
Spring Green, Wis. Eric Gill, recently decea.sed, was a 
famous Engli.sh sculptor, graphic artist, craft.sman. All 
three men have written well; recently all three have 
published books * which throw light of different color 
on the same general subject. 

The subject, one of endless discussion, is the tlivision 
between thought and feeling, between science and art. 
Giedion, the mo.st perceptively critical of the men, 
expresses the que.stion be.st: ”... the doubt as to 
whether .science and art have anything in common. 
The question would not be rai.sed except in a period 
where thinking and feeling proceed on different levels 
in opposition to each other. In such a i)eri(Kl, people 
no longer expect a .scientific di.scovery to have any reper¬ 
cussions in the realm of feeling. It .seems unnatural for a 
theory in mathematical physics to meet with an etpiiva- 
lent in the arts. Hut this is to forget that the two are 
formulateil by men living in the .same peri(Ml, exi)osed 
to the .same general influences, and moved by similar 
impulses. Thought and feeling could be entirely .sepa¬ 
rated only by cutting men in two. . . . 'I'lie degree 
to which its methods of thinking and of feeling coincide 
determines the equilibrium of an epoch. When the.se 
methods move apart from each other there is no [xwsi- 
bility of a culture and a tradition. The.se are not delibera¬ 
tions remote from our subject: ... it was ju.st this 
unfortunate .schi.sm between its thought and feeling 
which struck down the magnificent power of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Out of such a .schism come split per¬ 
sonalities and split civilizations.” 

The three books arc all important books, and here 
we mav concern ourselves only with the manner in 


* Gie<lion, Siegfried. Space, Time 
and Architecture. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Pres.s, 1941. 
I*p. xvi-|-601. $5.00. 

(iutheim, Frederick (editor). Fra 
Lloyd Wright on Architecture. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1941. Pp. xviii+275. $3.50. 

Gill, Eric. Auiolnography. lyondon: 
Jonathan C’ape, Ltd., 1940. I*p. 3S3. 
\i.^. Cul. 


UTOPIA 


I'he nnmciHHtrd of an Ohio town 
restates the problem which has en- 
gros.sefi philosophers: How shall tte 
incorporate I topia? 
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is visible in their work. There is undoubted admiration 
for science, a wishful straining tow'ard science, but in the 
last analysis their most brilliant results (as well as their 
worst failures) have been obtained through intuition. 

Giedion himself fails to note the importance of the 
jianel, as indicated by the brilliant de.sign of the broad- 
ca.sting studios in Ililversum, Holland, where a full 
collaboration of architects and engineers brought kudos 
to all. Hut the faet probably is that in the pre.sent com¬ 
plexity no man can be a full man. The scientist cannot 
run everything, nor can the artist, nor can the politi¬ 
cian. The mo.st that can be a.sked is that each in his cell 
try to understand the methods of the other before he 
comi)lains about the results. 

IT edding 

S CIENCE and art have been wedded at the In.stitute 
in recent months, as a result of a long perio<l of 
preparatory study, and the event bids fair to provide 
sculptors with a medium and a method of using that 
medium which will overcome several of the chief obsta¬ 
cles to widespread individual possession of the works of 
their art. 

The story of this wed<ling had its start eight or ten 
years ago in the inauguration of research into ceramics 
by Frederick H. Norton, T8, A.s.sociate Professor of 
('eramics, and continues in the present with the 
translation of the results of Professor Norton’s work 
into sculptural metluKlology by George Demetrios, the 
noted American .sculptor, who is at pre.sent a gue.st of 
the Institute. Mr. Demetrios, a member of the faculty 
of the Penn.sylvania Academy of Fine Arts as well as 
an artist in his own right, has been busy in the ceramics 
laboratories of the Institute for some months. The end 
of this continuing story cannot yet be written, but sug¬ 
gestions of it appear in the recent visits of other sculp¬ 
tors to the Institute and their study of the method. 
We could have given this wedding a far earlier .start; 


we could have said that the preliminary conversations 
about dowry and so on were begun in the Renaissance. 
Or, wishing to be really emphatic about it, we could 
have dated the wedding all the way back to Classic 
Greece and located j)rognostications of it in the ancient 
town of Tanagra in Boeotia, famed for a battle in 457 
B.c. and more famed for the terra-cotta figurines found 
first in its graves. These miniature statues, made of 
baked and painte<l clay and showing ancient Greek 
citizens in various poses anti activities, supposedly had 
some ritualistic significance. Found in graves in many 
parts of the country, they are called by the name of the 
town where archaeologists first encountered them. 

There is thus nothing new about making molds of a 
piece of sculpture, protlucing from them a hollow clay 
rei)lica of the piece, and baking the clay to make it 
durable. Such terra-cotta work is very ancient. What 
are new in the recent events at Technology are knowl- 
etlge of the material, and the power of control which 
such knowledge brings. These are Professor Norton’s 
contributions. Their significance to sculptors and to 
those who appreciate sculpture will later appear. F'or 
the moment, we arc concerned with how Professor 
Norton, w’ho is by way of being a finished sculptor him¬ 
self, established the rational basis on which such good 
results are being built. 

One of the great barriers to the use of terra cotta in 
the fine arts has been the fact that clay when fired will 
shrink. Shrinkage in itself is not always a serious trou¬ 
ble; unpredictable or nonuniform shrinkage, however, 
is a very bad thing. The cpialitics of the clays com¬ 
posing the .slip, or fluid mixture, placed in the mold 
determine how much the product will shrink upon being 
fired. Hence, knowledge of the properties of different 
ceramic materials can be utilized in the composition of 
slips who.se shrinkage can be ])redictcd. One such mix¬ 
ture worked out by Professor Norton consists of 25 per 
cent quartz, 36 per cent feld.spar, 18 per cent ball clay, 
and 21 per cent China clay. {Continued on page Jpi6) 



\iflht comes to the city ivater front. 
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No Subtleties to Perplex 

This Year’s Graduates Face Issues Clearly Drawn, in a World 
Where the Defense of Hunian Rights Calls for the 
Strong, Simple Virtues 

By Karl T. Compton 


President Compton's address to the Class of 1941 in the In¬ 
stitute’s seventy-fourth commencement — direct, thoughtful, and 
stimidating — is presented verbatim below. 

S OME years ago I overheard a discussion of the 
I effect of the motion-picture habit on the char¬ 
acters of young people. A dean of one of our great 
universities defended the movies on the ground that 
their portrayal of moral issues is generally so clear 
cut. The hero is always brave and loyal, the villain 
is always treacherous and .selfish, and virtue is always 
rewarded. This dean said: “It is a great relief not to 
have to worry about subtleties which mix you up. The 
strong, simple virtues are the be.st.” 

I am reminded of that point of view as I think of 
your situation today. As compared with your prede¬ 
cessors who were graduated in the past dwade, you 
face a world where the issues are clearer and the course 
is better defined. I do not mean to imply that your way 
will be easy, or that you have no problems. Tliat im¬ 
plication would be far from true, for the further we 
achieve a level above that of the contented cow the 
more we must face problems, make decisions, and e.\ert 
ourselves to carry through. What I do mean is that the 
day calls for the “.strong, simple virtues,” and you nec<l 
not worry or lose self-confidence over such (jucstions as: 
“Am I of any use in the world?” “Is the technological 
career for which I have prepared myself outmoded?” 

Ten years ago the depression had upset confidence in 
the very foundations of our economic structure, ^^e 
were told that unrestrained enterprise and technological 
progress had overbuilt production far beyond our ca¬ 
pacity to consume the goods produced. e technologists 
wondered if we had any right to be alive, let alone do 
our job, as we heard and read the theories of those who 
argued that higher standards of living are a.ssured by 
curbing prorluction, not .stimulating it; by making 
production more expensive rather than cheaper; by 
di.stributing wealth by laws without much thought of 
how this wealth can be created. So, ten years ago our 
graduates faced a world in which few of them .seemed 
to be needed, and in which the tide .seemed to be running 
against them. 

Today the contrast is .startling. No need in the coun¬ 
try is .so urgent as that for more and better technically 
trained men, no objective more important than in- 
crea.sed productive power. .\nd the pure .scientist is 
suddenly found to be very u.seful, as is always so when 
affairs get away from conventional paths. If some 
of you who hope to practice architecture have not yet 


felt such great pres.sure for your .services, don't be dis¬ 
couraged, for, if anything seems certain in this uncertain 
world, it is that there is going to be a lot of hou.sebuilding 
the world over when the pre.sent international mess is 
cleared away. 

Perhaps it is not plea.sant to think that this change 
in your favor has come because of war. I believe that it 
was coming in spite of the war, ami that the pre.sent 
defense activity has only switched into temporary 
channels and stimulated a movement which was 
already under way. Witness the scientific research 
program of the National A.s.soeiation of Manufacturers, 
now in its third year; and the program of the new- 
})r<Kluet.s committee of the New England Council; an<l 
the recent rai)id increa.se in the numlK'r of indu.strial 
re.scarch laboratories; and the activities of the National 
Resources Planning Board of the Fwleral Government; 
and the statements of farsighted labor leaders. The.se 
are all evidence, indepen<lent of the w’ar, that people in 
important i)lace.s have reacted against the panicky 
confusion of ten years ago and that they see in tech¬ 
nological progress, in development, and in production, 
one of the e.s.sential elements of national pro.sperity — a 
prerequisite to any and all sound .schemes for the 
economic betterment of every social group. 

So, without further elaboration, I make the straight¬ 
forward .statement of fact: You are entering a world at 
a perifKl of urgent demand for people of your professional 
abilities and training and under circumstances which 
give reason to hope that this opportunity is not a 
temporary war phenomenon but is an element of the 
solid structure of human progress. This fact should give 
you confidence and courage, tw'o of the “strong, simple 
virtues.” 

But more is at stake today than your opportunity to 
find employment and .satisfaction in knowing that your 
work is worth while. There are at stake over the entire 
world some of the mo.st important achievements which 
men have won in their centuries-old struggle to learn 
how to live as a sfx-ial grouj). .\nd .scarcely anyone, be he 
interventionist or i.solationi.st, doubts that these world 
events include a threat to the in.stitutions and privileges 
which we in ,\merica hold mo.st dear. The only doubt is 
whether, if Germany wins over Britain, the threat to 
.\merica will become acute within a few months or 
within a few years. 

In this matter also 1 Inlieve you of this graduating 
cla.s.s to Ik- fortunate, for here again are no subtleties to 
jH-rplex. Once we really understand the i.ssues, there is 
little (pu-stion of our objective, namely, to defeat the 
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Nazi threat; the only question is of the tactics for best 
accomplishing this objective. 

Here I wish to make one thing clear. We have no 
quarrel with Germany if she wishes to follow a Fiihrer, 
or glorify the Germanic Aryan race, or teach her youth 
that only that is valid which enhances the purity and 
prestige of that race, or enter into advantageous trade 
agreements with other countries. These are matters of 
internal policy, and one of our democratic precepts, 
evolved through generations of hardship and frequent 
failure, is that each major group should have certain 
rights of self-determination. We may not approve of 
some of Germany’s internal policies, but we can thank 
God we don’t have to live under them. We may admire, 
and properly so, the efficiency and the zeal with which 
the (ierman youth follow their Fiihrer. But, as I said, 
these are internal matters, and the German people as 
a whole gain or suffer because of the government which 
they themselves have helped to create and permit to 
exist. 

It was when Germany, through her Nazi leaders but 
with general support of the German people, undertook 
to impose her will upon other nations through threat of 
force and then through invasion, conquest, confiscation, 
and blocnlshed, that her affair became an international 
moral issue. For if the world has learned any one thing 
by painful experience, it is that peace cannot be main¬ 
tained if one nation invades another; conversely, how¬ 
ever bitter the arguments between them, nations do not 
become involved in war unless one attacks the other. So 
perhaps the most tangible result of the first World War 
was a rather general acceptance of the conviction, of 
almo.st the .strength of a religious tenet, that inva.sion 
of one country by another must at all costs be avoided. 
Hut Germany and her Axis partners have each sepa¬ 
rately been guilty of invasion for purposes of conquest 
within the pa.st decade. They are the only nations of 
the world that have been thus guilty. They are now 
banded together to protect and enlarge their conquests 
through further threats and wars. 

'Phis again is a very clear-cut issue. There are no 
subtle considerations involved. There are conflicting 
factors, it is true, such as are expressed by frequently 
heard phra.ses, like, “most Germans outside of Prussia 
are lovable,” “Great Britain has not always l)een fair 
and generous,” “the Nazi youth movement has bred 
a race of fine physical specimens filled with enthusiasm,” 
and .so on. But these details are utterly insignificant in 
comparison with the main issue, which is the conflict 
between two utterly opposing ideologies. So we do not 
waver in our allegiance; we only wobble a bit in our 
efforts to be effective in its defense. 

But look a little clo.ser. The ideology of the totalitarian 
state appears as nazism in Germany, as fa.scism in Italy, 
as bolshevism in Russia, as control by the military 
clique in Japan. It is characterized by the dictatorial 
])ower of <a group ruling over all activities in the country; 
a dictatorial power which forces the entire nation to 
work as a unit to carry out the objectives of this ruling 
group; a dictatorial power which permits no opposition 
either of rival political factions or even of private in¬ 
dividual criticisms; a dictatorial power which ruthlessly 
maintains its supremacj’ by political a.ssassination. 


blood purges, and extensive espionage; a dictatorial 
power which indoctrinates its youth by elimination of 
free speech, free inquiry, and free information and 
substitutes propaganda, censorship, and controlled 
education designed to promote blind adherence to itself 
and prevent any questioning of its objectives or pro- 
ce<lures. It is a doctrine that considers the individual 
to have value only as a servant of the state to carry out 
the purposes of the ruling power. 

In our democracy, on the other hand, every citizen 
not only has the right to express his opinions but has 
the right to cast his vote and thus exercise his propor¬ 
tionate influence in the determination of the rules for 
protection and co-operation which are the laws of the 
land. It is a fundamental principle with us that minor¬ 
ities have privileges and protection, and that facts and 
truth shall not be suppressed or distorted in order to 
further policies. We hold that all men are equal before 
the law, and our goal has always been to open wide the 
doors of opportunity to all who have the urge to enter. 

All of the.se rights can be summarized by saying that 
our social structure is liberal in the basic meaning of 
that word, emphasizing freedom. The totalitarian so¬ 
ciety is based iqion conformity, its purpose being “ the 
preservation and fostering of a community of individuals 
who are phy.sically and mentally alike. ” I have often 
thought that patrioti.sm is a sometimes overworked 
virtue; but there is no question that, in the present war, 
the issue is far deeper than patriotic adherence to this 
or that country; it is adherence to one or the other of 
the.se two totally opposing concepts of human rights. 

And this mention of human rights leads me to a 
further thought. We have become so used to life as a 
free people in our democracy that one of the commonest 
of all phra.ses is, “ I have a right to . . .” this or that. 
We speak of the right of free speech, the right to own 
property, the right to strike, the right to vmte, the right 
to an education, the right to trial by jury, the right of 
way, and so on, and .so on, almo.st ad infinitum. We have 
come to accept these rights as matters of course and 
year by year to invent new ones, like the right to old- 
age pensions and free hospitalization. 

The basic .statement of our political rights is in our 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among the.se are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights. 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Now it took hundreds of thou.sands of years for 
mankind to formulate and make effective that immortal 
.statement of human rights under a government. It 
took bloody wars to secure the.se rights, and we have 
had them only 16.5 years. 

The point I want to emphasize is that, however much 
we believe theoretically that we have certain unalienable 
rights, practically we have them in one of only two ways; 
either we have won the.se rights, or else we had them 
given to us by .someone else who won them for us. 
And in either ca.se we do not keep them long if we do 
not defend and de.serve them. We speak glibly of 
our many rights, because we (Concluded on page 



A Broader Base for Seience 


More Widespread Understandings of the Scientific Spirit Is 
A Safeguard for Civilization 

By Anton J. Carlson 


T MK mysteries of the starry heavens and the ur¬ 
gency of human pain appear to have been among 
the earliest incentives to man’s venture into tlie 
realm of science. At any rate, the earliest written records 
of man’s experimental and rational gropings toward 
understanding are in a.stronomy and human di.sea.se. 
An engineer may challenge this .statement. It is likely 
that primitive man felled a tree across a stream for a 
footbridge long before he gave rational attention to the 
machinery of his body in health and in di.sea.se. Hut 
such primitive engineering feats are probably on the 
level with today’s monkeys’ using any available box or 
.stool to reach a banana. 

The men of the later Stone .\ge had acquired not a 
little engineering .skill, if not engineering science, in 
the making of tools, in the construction of conveyances 
for water transport, in the erection of buildings for 
their leaders and temples to their gods. Hut these 
achievements .seem to have been a mere flotsam on the 
current of life. At any rate, the.se tools and these build¬ 
ings are now mere fo.ssils. What these ancient engineers 
knew, and how they acquired their understanding, and 
why their early science failed to be peri)etuated 
all of this knowledge is gone with the wind, though the 
race endures. 

The same comments can be made about the greater 
and more recent achievements in applied science of the 
ancient Habylonians, Egyptians, and Aztecs. Some men 
among these peoples must have had a respectable 
amount of understanding and .skill in mechanical engi¬ 
neering, some grasp of the forces of nature. -Vll this 
knowledge was lo.st. Nothing but ruins, like the fo.ssils 
of earlier times, and the mummies of the ancient dead 
remain to .stir the curiosity of the archaeologi.st. The 
reason for the total disappearance of understandings of 
nature and the lo.ss of skills in nnslifying the environ¬ 
ment does not seem to be lack of written records, or 
the complete destruction or di.spersion of the people 
them.selves. We find instances of the .same total failure 
of acquired .scientific understandings to survive in more 
recent times, when written records were made. 1 may 
cite one example from ancient Egypt and one from 
the China of but ye.sterday. 

The Smith papyrus, translated by the Egyptologist, 
James H. Breasted, is estimated by him to date back 
some five thou.sand to .seven thou.sand years iK’fore 
Christ. The original and ancient side of this remarkable 
script deals with medicine — with injuries of various 
parts of the bixly and how to treat them. The de.scription 
of the .symptoms of the injuries, as well as the recom¬ 
mendations for treatment, di.scloses a remarkable 


amount of knowledge of human anatomy and human 
jihysiology. To be sure, on the reverse side of this 
papyrus are recipes for (piack medical remedies of all 
sorts, formulas for .sorcery, incantation against disea.se, 
and .so on. Hut I am concerned here with the original 
truly .scientific medical document. As far as we know 
now, this early knowhxlge of anatomy and physiology 
as applied to human injuries was completely lo.st. It 
therefore had apjiarently no effect on the subseijuent 
develo|)ment of .science and medicine in (ireece or in 
Egypt. We may presume that the knowledge was con¬ 
fined to the few. It was in the ivory tower, with no 
broad ba.se in the life .stream of the people of Egypt. 

No surpri.se should lx* registered at the medical 
quackery and tlu* religio-medical sujierstitions rex-orded 
on the reverse side of the Smith papyrus. I’o.ssibly this 
ancient jieriod of relative mwlical understanding was 
followtxl by a longer ])eri(Ki of nuxlical dark ages in 
ancient Egypt. Hut, even if this was the ca.se, medical 
superstition and quackery are as tenacious of life as are 
other cu.stoms of the jungle: Witne.ss the persistence 
and flourishing of similar practices in our own day side 
by side with the results of three hundred years of medical 
.science, medical re.search, and .scientific medical j)rac- 
tice. Indewl, mi.sconceptions, frauds, and quackery may 
flourish in the realms of medicine for a thousand years 
becau.se of human hope and human credulity, as is 
instanced by the taking of powdered tiger bone for heart 
di.sease by countle.ss generations in the Orient. The mis¬ 
taken or fraudulent claim of the chemist that he has 
■synthe.sized a new’ compound, or similar basele.ss claims 
of the engineer that he has devi.swl a new and sure 
meth(Kl of smoke control are, in the nature of things, 
more quickly dcletiHl from the human .scene. 

My next example may cause surpri.se, since some may 
not i)e aware that vaccination against smallpox was 
di.scovered by the (’hine.se .several hundred years before 
Jenner and the milkmaid in the then Merry England. 
The ('hinese vaccinated effc*ctively against .smalli>ox by 
taking the dried pox .scale with its attenuated virus 
from a patient and rubbing this powdered .scale on the 
mucous membrane of the no.se or mouth. A mild ca.se of 
smallpox develoj)s, which gives immunity. In the .same 
way, .somehow, they had discovertxl the efficacy of 
driixl, or j)owdere<l, .seaweed — or even fresh .seaweed — 
and its icnline against simple goiter. C’ertainly these 
di.scoveries dhl not spread to any extent even in ('hina, 
though reconled in the ('hine.se books on drugs and 
therapy. The <li.scoverie.s, really .scientific <li.scoverie.s, 
remained in the ivory tower and for all practical pur- 
po.ses were lo.st to the world. 
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Tliest' examples from the past do seem to show that, 
for the endurance and the effective value of science, a 
broader base than the ivory tower is indicated. The 
next quc.stion is this: Is such a broad ba.se possible? 
Is the average man or woman — the common man — 
capable of understanding, of being conditioned to, the 
.spirit and the method of .science? The fact that to date 
the significant contributions to .science, the important 
new di.scoveries in science, the great generalizations 
in .science, are the work of the relatively few conspicuous 
leaders in .science, has led to the easily accepted view 
that the rank and file of mankind are either not able or 
not .sufficiently intere.sted in .science to understand and 
follow its .spirit and method. 

To my way of thinking, nothing about the scientific 
method is so ab.stru.se or my.stical that it cannot be 
understood and ma.stered by every man and woman of 
average mentality, ('onspieuous u.se of the .scientific 
method in .securing new understanding is a different 
matter. For .some time to come, that function, that 
privilege, will probably be only for the few with suffi¬ 
cient curio.sity, ingenuity, and drive to defy all ob.stacles. 

As things .seem to me, it is going to be more difficult to 
condition .society to the spirit of .science, that is, to ab¬ 
solute truthfulness. The primitive thalamus has as yet 
too much influence on the conspicuou.sly human part of 
the brain: the cerebral cortex. Armchair dicta, .social 
and political dogmatism, preten.se at knowledge and 
understanding, call for le.ss work ami le.ss worry than 
does the establishment of facts by adequately controlled 
exiieriments and rechecked ob.servations. 

I am a physiologist, not a prophet, .\ccording to 
William James there are, .still untapped, “lakelets of 
energy” in the human brain machinery, ready for more 
inten.se, if not more intelligent or better, human behav¬ 
ior. Maybe .so, but I doubt it as a universal proposition. 
We can, however, grasp the .scientific method without 
tapping the.se hypothetical lakelets. Wherever we go, 
the going forivard will not be speedy, judging from the 
rate of man’s evolution. It may be too .speedy if the 

On Mount PaUmmr^ this Tu'entivth Century expression of one 
of man's first incentives tomird science—his desire to learn the 
mysteries of the skies 

Ted Wailerson 



[)ath leads down. As a Roman poet put it long, long 
ago, “Facilis descensm Averno,” — ea.sy the road down 
unto hell. Our e.steemed colleagues, the philosophers, 
have a perennial debate on the quc.stion: “Is man a 
rational animal?” Is there, as yet, any evidence of anv 
activity of any man that can be labeled “pure reason”? 
Strict definition of terms and a .small dose of the theory 
of relativity would in all probability terminate this de¬ 
bate, with the following conclusion: The behavior of 
the average normal man, including the man of .science, 
is relatively rational in the .sen.se of awarene.ss of facts, 
motives, and choice, during varying jiarts of his hours 
awake. But probably nothing like pure reason (that is, 
behavior machinery free from conditioning and from 
affective mental states) is found in any human action. 

If our citizens understood the scientific way of estab¬ 
lishing facts and the identity of the scientific spirit 
with honesty and truth, our leaders would not get to 
first base by promising us com[)lete freedom from want 
and complete freedom from fear, through any political, 
social, or economic order. The dreamers of the past put 
that goal in heaven. It can be apjiroached but never 
reached on earth by providing freedom to work and 
to enjoy in full the fruits of one’s labor. F'or it is certain 
that such calamities in nature as cartlupiakes, torna¬ 
does, floods, droughts, consuming fires, and killing 
frosts will create both want and fear among men in the 
coming years. Some accidents, disease, and pain, some 
greed, hate, and violence will be with us to the end of 
time. It is the duty and the privilege of science to de- 
crea.se the want and fear created by man. It is the duty 
and the privilege of science to inject understanding, rea¬ 
son, and approximate justice as factors in the social 
evolution of tomorrow. To do so, I think .science mu.st 
<le.seend from its ivory tower and reach the understand¬ 
ing of the common man. 

Since .science and scientific re.search are calling for 
more and more financial and moral support from society, 
it would .seem to go without .saying that in return .science 
owes society the .service of education in .science so that 
such support may be given with joy and intelligence. To 
my way of thinking, a broader ba.se for .science in so¬ 
ciety is urgent and needed: (a) for the persistence and 
progre.ss of .science it.self, and (b) for the advancement, 
safety, and happiness of man. The first point is of no 
con.sequence if the .second is not true. But obviously 
if .science dot's contribute to the advancement, .safety, 
and happiness of man, the jiersistence and progress of 
science it.self become highly' desirable. Aly' .second propo¬ 
sition is challenged by many people who confuse the 
primary function of science, which is the increasing 
of human understanding, with the misu.se by .stupid 
man of the practical inventions derived from our in- 

crea.sing .scientific knowledge. I n the minds of .some people, 

this misuse has reached the .state of calling for a mora¬ 
torium on .science for the welfare of man. The.se people 
charge science with the following mi.sdemeanors, if not 
actual major crimes: (1) Science facilitates violence, 
robbery, and murder. (2) Science promotes and bru¬ 
talizes war. (fl) Science promotes or intensifies unem¬ 
ployment. (4) Science .speeds the depletion of .some of 
our natural resources. (5) Science creates or promotes 
indu.strial di.sea.se of man. {Continued on page 4S8) 






Individuals and Incentives 

Constructive Convictions and Enthusiasm for One's W ork 
Are Essentials for Successful Life 


By Bobekt E. W ilson 


T HK f'raduate in science or cnginecrin}; today 
understands the forces which make the turbine 
and the motor operate, or knows liow various 
atoms will react under given conditions, or can j)redict 
the behavior of electrons or molecules, given all the 
forces which act upon them. 

^ et he goes out into a world where neither turbines 
nor motors, atoms nor molecules, are the mo.st impor¬ 
tant things with which he mu.st deal. If he is really to 
achieve during his cho.sen career, he must give a larger 
share of time during the next decade to recognizing the 
basic importance of indivitlual persons and trying to 
understand what makes them act and react as they do, 
under the various forces and environments to which 
they are subjected. 

Inten.se concentration on the exact sciences and on 
the material side of the world's work is bound to make 
one le.ss attentive to the vital part which individuals 
play in the world in which we live. The |)re.sent war 
mu.st make us conscious, however, that all the achieve¬ 
ments of .science and engineering may be jeoi)ardized, 
at lea.st as far as any real benefit to humanity is con- 
cerne<l, by powerful and .selfish individuals’ misu.sing 
them, especially if tho.se individuals can persuade .suffi¬ 
cient others to follow. Many of us in busine.ss have seen 
one person in a position of management, or a mi.sguided 
group of workers, nullify the best efforts of thou.sands 
of others and bring a once pro.sperous e.stablishment to 
ruin. A business enterpri.se, large or small, depends very 
largely on teamwork, and a few unco-operative indi¬ 
viduals can demoralize any team. How to get the best 
out of each individual and work him into a hard-hitting 
enthu.sia.stic husine.ss team is one of the mo.st interesting 
and important jobs of management. 

In the .study of individuals and their Indiavior, as in 
the .study of a new machine, the first question we mu.st 
ask is, “What makes the wheels go round?” Some of the 
forces which act on individuals and help to determine 
their behavior are internal in nature, or what we may 
term “convictions”; others are e.xternal in origin, or 
“ incentives.” In the long run, the organization of .society 
which will accompli.sh the mo.st is that which gives its 
citizems the convictions and the incentives best adapte<l 
to make each individual contribute his best efforts — 
be they intellectual, manual, or arti.stic — toward the 
work of the world. 

Consider first the question of convictions; What are 
some of the constructive and de.stnictive convictions, 
and what can be done to encourage the constructive ones? 
Included among the mo.st important are these Ix'liefs: 
(1) that a real chance to achieve exi.sts, and that succe.ss 


depends mainly on one’s own efforts ami ability; (•£) 
that there is no substitute for work, and in the long run 
a life filled with work is more enjoyable than any other 
exi.stence; {S) that not only is honesty the be.st polk-y 
for the individual but, by and large, .\merican busine.s.s 
and busine.s.s leaders are hone.st; (t) that the American 
system of denuKTacy and free enterpri.se is the be.st yet 
devi.sed, even though it is .still subject to substantial 
im|)rovement; (.5) that merely making money ami 
achieving power will not give enduring satisfaction un¬ 
less they are accompanied by abundant and un.selfish 
.service to fellow men. 

A man armed with the.se convictions, with enthusi- 
a.sm, and with reasonable ability is well on the road to 
success. 

Systematic attacks on such beliefs are the worst and 
mo.st subtle form of .sabotage, yet one which is being 
practiced widely by the enemies in our midst. I cannot 
imagine a man le.ss likely to succeed, or to be ha|>py, or 
to be a useful member of society than one who has let 
him.self be led to believe that succe.ss depends largely on 
pull or luck, that mo.st business is crooked, and that our 
.Vmerican .sy.stem is merely an out-of-date folklore. 

On the other hand, we cannot exjH-ct budding .scien¬ 
tists t o accejtt certain beliefs merely because t hose beliefs, 
like .spinach, are .su|)posed to be gocal for one. We must be 
able to convince tho.se .scienti.sts that our beliefs are 
sound. 

Ix't us next con.sider the external forces, or incentives 
— the other group of influences which largely determine 
the actions of individuals. In cla.ssifying incentives as 
external forces, we nuist md forget that what consti¬ 
tutes an incentive to one man may leave an<»ther cold; 
although incentives may be of external origin, therefore, 
they still depend to no .small extent on the .same internal 
background of attitude and belief which we have Ihh'h 
di.scu.ssing. American companies ojK-rating abroad are 
surpri.sed to find that incentives which appeal to the 
American worker often fall flat when offered to the 
native. Even incentives, therefore, must be a|)praised on 
the basis of the kind fif individuals to whom they are 
supposed to ai)]>eal. 

-Vn engineer making an api)rai.sal of the efficiency of 
the incentives in any given society naturally favors the 
pragmatic test of succe.ss or failure rather than the end- 
le.ss discu.ssions of the theories in the field of j)olitical 
■science — if, inch'csi, this field at its pre.sent stage of de¬ 
velopment can Ik- tenntsl a science. Even the pragmatic 
test has its pitfalls, however, Ix-cause we mu.st first de¬ 
fine what we mean by succe.ss or failure, and then we 
must be sure that the failure of a given form of society 
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was due to inherent weaknesses and not to other factors 
unrelated to its type of organization. We must also re¬ 
member that temporary success for a few years or even 
for a generation does not jirove that a given form of 
organization is free from fundamental w'eaknes.ses which 
may sooner or later undermine it. 

If we were to judge a .society by the magnitude of its 
advances in thinking and arti.stic endeavor, the civi¬ 
lizations of ancient Greece and Rome would stand 
favorable comparison with any subsequent form of gov¬ 
ernment; yet we know that while the wealth and leisure 
of the few were largely responsible for the desirable 
results, these results were generally ac(}uired at the e.\- 
pense of slave labor resulting from military conque.st 
and did not yield either material comforts and happi¬ 
ness for the average man or an enduring ba.se for further 
progre.ss. Strong military powers since that time have 
played large parts in the spread of what we call civiliza¬ 
tion and even in the tlevel<)i)ment of .science and in- 
du.stry, but again military might and ambition have al¬ 
ways .seemed to carry the .seeds of eventual destruction. 

No economic .sy.stem is an end in itself; rather it is 
something which has been evolved in an effort to .satisfy 
human wants. I believe there are few persons today who 
would (piarrel with a.ssuming as the principal criterion 
of succe.ss for any form of organization of society the 
amount of education, leisure time, and material and 
spiritual comforts which are generally available to the 
common man. To provide adequate (piantities of goods 
for .such a society two jjrincipal things are c.s.sential: 
first, the ability and willingne.ss of the great mass of 
people to work hard to produce the necessary goods; and 


second, the provision and maintenance of adequate 
facilities and tools to supplement and magnify the 
efforts of the individual worker without requiring ex¬ 
cessive human effort. Both of these essential elements 
require the proper incentives to in.sure their uninter¬ 
rupted functioning. 

Ix't us consider first the problem of getting continued 
and intelligent effort from the worker. Many solutions 
have been tried. Of course as long as each family pro¬ 
duced most of its own food, clothing, and .shelter, as did 
primitive man or even our own pioneers, the solution 
was ea.sy. The relation between effort and reward was so 
simjjle and obvious that the maximum productive 
effort was obtained from almost everyone. The right of 
any individual to owui land in fee .simple, so strange and 
wonderful to those coming from Europe, proved a 
powerful incentive to pioneer Americans. The meager¬ 
ness of material comforts which resulted was due 
jjriniarily to lack of power and tools. Our nearness to 
tho.se pioneer days and their traditions is to my mind 
one of the greatest sources of strength of our democracy, 
and we must never lo.se sight of the fact that the nearer 
we can approach that close relationship between effort 
and reward the better will be our results. Basically, the 
best incentive is the one most fairly proportioned and 
directly related to effort and ability. 

As more and more division of labor became necessary 
in order to increase the total productivity of man’s 
efforts, complications entered which have never been en¬ 
tirely solved. Slave labor was one approach, but it went 
against the deepest sensibilities of the human race and 
proved to be an inefficient method of getting work done. 

The fear of i)uni.shment has never been 
even a halfway .substitute for the hope of 
reward, and by the time the overlord or 
the jilantation owner of that time fed his 
slaves, paid his overseers, and then paid 
others to oversee the overseers, the poor 
quality and quantity of work obtained was 
not particularly cheap. 

The communistic idea in its gentler and 
more idealistic early forms has been written 
about for centuries and over a hundred 
years ago began to appeal to numerous 
groups in this country. considerable 
number of co-operative communities were 
.set up in an effort to get away from the 
inequalities and frictions which were inci¬ 
dent to the division of labor. If this ba.sic 
idea was ever to succeed, it should have 
succeciled among some of those groups 
who.se education and ideals were high, and 
who.se wants anti ncetls were simple. In a 
matter of months or years, however, it al¬ 
ways became apparent that the inherently 
lazy and inefficient were taking too much 
advantage of their free ride, while those 
with vigor and ambition were not long 
content to support the slackers, but either 
decidetl to take things easy them.selves or 
drifted away to some place where they felt 
their ability and energy would receive a 
more just reward. 
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Such a i)r()ct‘.s.s of reverse selection, plus the lack of ap¬ 
peal to the more ambitious younger generation, always 
brought about the failure of enterprises of these kinds. 
The i)rcsent communistic state of llussia is, of course, 
not truly communistic. It is a dictatorship whose ruling 
class tries to maintain its power by use of the commuiii.s- 
tic lingo. Even Ru.ssia has found it necessary, in order to 
make even limited industrial progress, to give special 
rewards and recognition to the workers of outstanding 
ability and accomplishment and to allow most of them 
to own some private proj)erty. In many of the farming 
and some of the indu.strial regions the drift has been 
more in the direction of slave labor, with fear of punish¬ 
ment as the main incentive and an all-pervading secret- 
police sy.stem enforcing edicts. No unbiased student of 
Russia can claim that her few succes.ses can be attributed 
to true communism, or that the present .system is 
preferable to much of anything cxcejjt the czarist ter¬ 
rorism which gave birth to the Russian Revolution. 
Not the true facts of Russia but only the vivid imagina¬ 
tions of some of its paid proponents or parlor-pink fol¬ 
lowers in this country can have any possible a|)peal to 
any substantial group in a nation .such as ours. 

Another form of highly centralized government is 
today having a chance to demonstrate whether it is as 
efficient in the long run as our democratic .system. That 
is the fa.sci.st type of organization, where the individual 
is entirely subordinate to the state, and democracy and 
free enterprise are despi.sed. Such an organization does 
have advantages in long-term planning and speedy 
execution of aggressive action, which no democracy 
would ever be able to agree upon. As long as the totali- 
tarians can arouse their followers to almost fanatical 
enthusiasm for their new order as a means of redre.ssing 
real or imaginary grievances and can maintain a stern 
.secret-police admini.stration to .stamp out all evidence of 
disagreement, such a sy.stem will doubtless produce re¬ 
sults. 

The dictator who is a willing aggressor has a great 
advantage in mcxlern warfare, also, in being able to 
make detailed and .secret j)lan.s for concentrated attacks 
on a series of secret objectives, while the divided <le- 
mocracies which would oppose those attacks cannot 
plan effectively to meet them at an unknown time and 
in an unexpected place, and can keep little, if anything, 
secret. The Battle of France well illustrated this advan¬ 
tage of a dictatorship and also .showed that a nation 
which is united in believing in something, even if that 
something is wrong, is far more effective than a nation 
which is divided and believes in nothing — not even in 
its own leaders. 

A few years, however, cannot tell the story of the 
success or failure of any new organization of society. 
Already, in adversity, free democracies appear to l)ecome 
stronger and freemen to fight more zealously, whereas 
under a dictator adversity gradually leads to disillusion¬ 
ment. Blind ol>edience to a supposedly all-wise leader 
does not make the best fighters, especially in the air or 
under other circumstances when individual enterprise 
is at a premium. The outstanding achievements of the 
Royal Air Force against heavy (xlds during the pa.st 
year have gone far to justify the confidence and respect 
which democracy places in the individual. 


losing the criterion of the freedom and the material 
welfare of the common man, there can be no question 
that our own nation now leads the world by a wide 
margin. Its KiO years of rapid i)rogre.s.s and .stable gov¬ 
ernment are a tribute both to the plans of the founding 
fathers and the honesty and ability of mo.st of their 
successors. I am sure, however, that I need make no 
defen.se of our democratic form of government. The 
(pie.stion to which I would aildress myself is whether the 
form of organization of bu.sine.ss .sometimes referred to 
as our capitali.stic .sy.stem is fundamentally .sound and 
adapted to the modern world. 

1 think one of the worst things about this form of 
organization is its customary name, which, together 
with the usual cartoon of what is supjxwisl to be a 
caj)itali.st, .starts the .system off with a heavy handicap 
in any popular debate. To give it that name is not fair, 
because "capitalistic” falsely imj)lies that a return on 
capital is the main purpose or result of the sy.stem. 
“Profit" sy.stem is another misnomer applied by ene¬ 
mies, as if profits to capital were guaranteed. I think the 
mo.st accurate name for our form of organization of 
bu.sine.ss is the "hope-of-profit ” .system, which, by skill¬ 
fully holding out to capital a rea.sonal)le chance for sub¬ 
stantial i)rofit, can get more risks taken and more new 
industries built than if it guarantissl the small average 
rate of return which venture capital is able to make over 
a j)cri(xi of years, after lo.s.se.s arc deducted. As far as 
capital is concerned, the .sy.stem works a gocxl deal like a 
lottery or the dangling of a carrot before a tired horse — 
exce|)t that if the business horse is lucky enough to get 
the carrot, he finds that the tax collector has already 
sliced off from one-third to one-half. 

To my mind the ultimate succe.ss of our hojic-of- 
profit .system dej)end.s upon its ability to maintain fair 
and reasonable incentives - - uj)on compen.sating our 
workers in ])roportion to their abilities and efforts and 
keeping the po.ssibility of .still greater rewards ever be¬ 
fore them. The New Deal deserves crtslit for increasing 
the participation of the workers in the outi)ut of our 
indu.stry, e.si)ecially in industries where wages were 
particularly depres.sed. The New Deal mu.st also be com¬ 
mended for its effective action to prevent stock manipu¬ 
lation and other devices which became all too popular 
during the hectic Twenties. These (levices rewarded the 
speculator and manipulator, at the eventual ex{)ense of 
the real prixlueers, and built up a fundamentally un- 
.sound bu.sine.ss structure. Much of the recent social 
.security legislation has tendwl to eliminate we,aknes.ses 
which had l)ecome ai)j)arent in our system as industry 
became more and more important in our national life 
and as the business cycle hence iK-came more disruptive 
in its impact on the whole national economy. 

On the other hand, .some of the tendencies of exist¬ 
ing and j)roj)o.sc‘<l legislation strike at the very roots of 
the incentives of all cla.s.ses of .society. The incentive 
for cai)ital to take risks has been greatly reduced by 
heavy taxation on both corporations and individuals. 
The incentive is e.sf)ecially nsluced when taxes take the 
familiar inittern of “heads 1 win and tails you lose.” 
The incentive for management to pnaiuce is rtsiuccsl 
by heavy income taxes, arbitrary price limitations, 
and growing re.strictions and (Conrlwleii on page 
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U SINCJ quite simple terms and trying to cover a 
very large field very quickly, I should like to 
mention high spots in developments in medicine 
and surgery and their relationship to science and engi¬ 
neering. First I should like to say a few words about 
some of the accomplishments of surgery. A recent out¬ 
standing one is the total removal of the stomach. We 
have forty-two patients with no stomachs, their stom¬ 
achs having been made for them out of segments of 
inte.stines. One patient, who has gone four-and-a-half 
years with a piece of intestine as a sub.stitute for her 
stomach, is well, married, and since operation has Ik-cii 
able to carry on normal activities. We used to think the 
appetite came from the contractions of the stomach. 
This patient has just as goial an ajipetite as you and 1 
have; she likes the smell of bacon and coffee in the 
morning. Therefore, we can probably assume that the 
appetite is cerebral in origin. 

Although we all feel di.stres.sed about the situation in 
cancer, I am not sure that we should. We have openited 
on 1,‘iOO patients with cancers of the colon or rectum; 
.57 per cent of the patients who had carcinoma of the 
rectum and 4.‘5 per cent of those with cancer of the colon 
are alive and well, with no eviilence of recurrence five 
years after operation. In cancer of the larynx, engi¬ 
neers have played a great part. Think of the people 
who have their larynges removed and are able, by 
means of a reed instrument, to talk with the so-called 
artificial larynx. This is a tube in.serted into an opening 
in the stump of the windpipe after the entire larynx 
is taken out. The pijie giK's into the lip for articulation. 

In the body are small substations, like sub power 
.stations, which have to do with temix'rature in the 
extremities. The lumbar ganglia in back of the inte.stines 
control the nerves which cause the bloinl ves.scls to di¬ 
late. We know that a child who has had infantile paral¬ 
ysis often has atrophy of the muscles of one leg, so that 
the leg (kx's not grow so rapidly as the opposite leg. If 
the ganglia are taken out on one side, the temperature 
in that leg is thereby elevated, the bloiKl supply to it 
is increa.sed, and its growth is enhanced. By means of 
this procedure as much as two inches can be addetl to 
the leg. 

Now let us turn to the particular things which scien¬ 
tists and engineers have aided. We have been intere.stcd 
in thyroid di.sea.ses. Metabolism - the production of 
energy in the biKly — is controlled by thyroxine, the 
active principle of the thyroid gland, which stimulates 
prolonged energy pnaluction. The consumption of oxy¬ 
gen, whether it is above or below normal, is largely 
relateil to the activity of the thyroid gland. The test for 


o.xygen consumption is emotionally controlled, and so 
we have sought for a good many years a test which 
w'ould not be made abnormal by emotions. Dr. M. A. 
B. Brazier of England produced one called the impexl- 
ance angle test, with the idea that saturation of the tis¬ 
sues with thyroxine changed the permeability of tissue, 
which could be read in terms of the impedance angle, or 
power factor. Thanks to J. Warren-Horton [’14| of 
M.I.T. and Professor .lami.son R. Ilarri.son of Tufts, 
we have been able to demon.strate that this is not a de¬ 
pendable measurement of thyroid activity. It is of course 
just as valuable to know' that things arc not of de¬ 
pendable value as to know that they are. 

Next let us consider the matter of hyperthermia. 
Hyperthermia was made possible by .some of the re- 
■searches of Willis R. Whitney [’DO] at the General 
Electric Company. It was furthereil by Charles F. 
Kettering in developing the u.se of air conditioning, and 
also by many others. By this method, temperatures 
can be elevated to 105 degrees and 106 degrees. A 
Viennese physician discovered that by producing ma¬ 
laria, with its high temperature, he could destroy the 
organisms causing .syphilis. The spirillum of syphilis is 
hypersensitive to high temperatures, so that, by means 
of hyperthermia in general paresis, syphilis germs in 
the brain can be affected. Gonorrhea, a disea.se w'hich 
not only involves the genital organs but also produces 
■stiffness in the knee joint, can lx- affected by these high 
temperatures. When subjected to high temperatures, 
cancer cells Ix'come extremely sensitive. Therefore, the 
suggestion has been made that they be subjected to 
hyperthermia and, w'hile they are sensitized by hyper¬ 
thermia and hence are less radioresi.stant, be irradiated 
with x-rays. 

Another matter of interc.st, di.scovered by Professor 
William H. Howell of Johns Hopkins and made prac¬ 
tical by Dr. Charles H. Best of Toronto, is heparin. Cer¬ 
tain diseases produce too much clotting of the blood, 
causing the clots that go to the brain or the lungs and 
bringing about fatalities. Dr. Be.st, who on insulin 
worked with Dr. John J. R. MaclecxI and Dr. Frederick 
G. Banting, has recovered heparin from the lungs of 
cattle and refined it. Now bhxKl can be so heparinized 
that it will not clot for eight, twelve, or twenty-four 
hours, an achievement of great value for those patients 
who, after operation, tx-casionally discharge clots into 
the blotal stream. When we want to .sew blood vessels 
together, blood clots sometimes catch on the suture 
line and obstruct the flow. If we heparinize the blood 
of these patients before sewing the ve.s.sels together, 
the blood will not clot at the line of suture. 
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The advances in anesthesia are interestiiift. People 
can now be put to sleep by injection of one druf' and 
immediately wakened by another: Pentothal can be in- 
tuKluced intravenously, and before the patient can 
count to twelve he is sound asleep. If picrotoxin is in¬ 
troduced, it will waken him, and he can then Ik- put 
back to sleep. 

The hydrocarbon anesthetics are interc.sting. People 
who are being operated upon must have jjlenty of oxy¬ 
gen in the anesthetic mixture. Nitrous oxide, laughing 
gas, has 9 per cent oxygen in an anesthetic mixture; 
ethylene (C2II4), the first hydrocarbon employed for 
anesthesia, has 15 per cent oxygen; but cyclopro])anc 
(C.JIe) has 85 per cent. That is a great ilevelojunent, 
particularly for tho.se ])cople who are quite ill and who 
seriously need to have oxygen. However, cyclopro])ane 
has the di.sadvantage of explosivene.ss, to control which 
we turned to the M.l.T. 

The In.stitute and other similar scientific centers 
have iH'cn interested in the cyclotron, which has also 
been of assistance to the medical ))rofe.s.sion. By means 
of the cyclotron, i(Mline can be irradiatwl and thus the 
absorption of iodine by the thyroid gland can be 
followe<l. Likewise, the cyclotron has aiihnl treatment 
of leukemia, which amounts to a malignant di.st*a.se of 
the bhuMl. Tiitil recent years nothing really could be 
done for patients with this disea.se except irradiating 
certain parts of the Ixsly. It is now possible to irradiate 
pho.si)horus, to introduce it into the bhxKl .stream, and 
thus to di.s.seminate irradiation throughout the bhxxl 
stream. To 1 k‘ sure, |)rogres.s with this metlnxl of treat¬ 
ment is still in its infancy and no one can make any 
promises, but it at least offers a new develo])ment. 

We all think of helium as something to lx* put into 
dirigibles; however, it is also used in anesthesia. Helium 
is metabolically inert; you and I can breathe it with no 
effect. .\s you know, the molecular speed of a gas is in 
inverse proportion to its molecular weight. I he molec¬ 
ular weight of helium is 4, as compared with a molecular 
weight of 32 for oxygen. Thus, helium can 1 k‘ used to 
dilute o.xygen. If a patient has a narrow windpipe from a 
goiter pre.ssing upon it, he can with difficulty be sup- 
l)lied with an adequate amount of oxygen. Oxygen, 
which is a heavy gas, can lx* diluted with helium. If 
80 per cent helium and 20 per cent oxygen are mixed, 
three times as much oxygen can be got through a given 
aperture as if pure oxygen is used, Ixx-au.se of the fact 
that helium is such a light gas. Helium is also of great 
value in treating asthma. 

Some of the outstanding developments in nuxlicine 
come under the heading of chemotherapy. The sulphonyl 
groui) - .sidfanilamide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, and 
sulfanilyl guanidine - have one very desirable factor, 
specificity for sejjarate germs. Sulfathiazole, for exam¬ 
ple, attacks the .staphyl(x:(X'cus and the germ causing 
pneumonia. Sulfanilyl guanidine, a new drug, is six’cific 
for the colon bacillus which inhabits the intestinal 
tract. Fortunately, sulfanilyl guanidine is a water- 
soluble chemical but is absorlxxl slowly from the intes¬ 
tinal tract, so that high concentrations can lx‘ obtaimxl 
in the intestinal tract. Surgical oix-rations hence can 
lx- made safer by preliminary administration of .sul¬ 
fanilyl guanidine. 


It is well recognized now that we must be careful in 
our use of the.se drugs. They do not kill organisms; they 
inhibit the growth of organisms and thus permit the 
natural defen.se mwhanism of the Ixxly to de.stroy the 
organi.sms. We must Ix' careful lx“cause, while the.se 
drugs are u.seful, they have depressing effects upon 
liver function and kidney function, and materially 
dimini.sh bhxxl counts. For this reason one shoidd not 
speak alx)ut chemotherapy without warning everyone 
of the dangers in the emidoyment of fhe.se drugs with¬ 
out sujK’rvision by a physician. 

Kveryone, of course, is intere.sfed in the vitamins. 
We have learned much about them. In the Lahey 
C'linic, where we have operated on more than 20,(MM) 
goiters, we naturally have .seen many things in relation 
to goiter. Very often, clinical impre.ssions foreshadow 
scientific di.scoveries. We have known that the people 
who have goiters have night blindness, i.e., they cannot 
.s(H“ well in the dark. We never knew why, but we knew 
the condition was a.s.s<K‘iated with thyroid di.sea.ses. 
Now we kix)w why vitamin .\ deficiency. What has 
that to do with night blindness? In the buck of the 
retina is a material called vistial purple, by means of 
which people see in darkne.ss. When vitamin \ is low, 
the amount of visual purple is diminished, so that a 
person cannot .see well in the dark. The amount of 
vitamin \ can actually be determined by photometric 
measurement of visual purple. 

One of the most fascinating of all the vitamin develop¬ 
ments is vitamin K, which is bxind in alfalfa, in greens, 
and, of all places, in rotten fi.sh meal. We have known 
for a long time that the cause of jaundice is bile back¬ 
ing u|) in the bhxxl stream. Patients who are deejdy 
jaundiced bleed when they are operati-d on; they have 
lost a factor which prixluces clotting. Now we know 
that the factor is vitamin K. When it is given with 
bile, in which it is soluble, it has the ability to lx* 
taken up by the liver, where it is .synthe.sized into the 
material called prothrombin, the factor which is lacking 
in jaundice and the i)re.sence of which re.stores the 
ability of the bhxxl to clot. The great difficulty with 
vitamin K is that if patients are going to bleed, they 
cannot lx: given bile and vitamin K, for they cannot 
absorb it quickly enough. It has now been synthesiztxl 
and has the name 2-niethyl-l,4-naphth(xpunone. This 
material can lx? given intravenously, and in three luxirs 
bhxxl which would not clot can be made to clot. 

The active principle of glands is of importance. One 
of the most interesting is the active principle of the 
adrenal gland, hx-ateil over the top of each kidney. 
The two adrenal glands control bhxxl pressure. We 
know that they (X'casionally are attacke(i by tulxTcu- 
losis and that if they are destroyed, a fatality results 
from a conditi(»n calltxi .Vddison’s dis<-ase. Previou.sly 
nothing coidd be done for patients in this ccnxlition. 
Now, Profe.s.sor Wilbur W. Swingle and others at 
Princeton have demon.stratefl that they can pnxluce 
the active ])rinci])le of the adrenal gland, which is 
called desoxycortico.sterone. This material can be .steril- 
ize<l, put into a tube, and jxnindtxl into a hard jn'llet 
which, if intnxhicixl under the skin, will lx‘ absorlxxl 
.slowly. 1 have intnxluctxl .several of them myself. A 
little slit is made under the {('oncUideil on page V>7) 
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yiLL men are made of atoms. However, since more 
than atoms are needed to make a man, we do not 
entrust the entire care of our health to physicists. 
The atoms in our bixlies are arranged in cells; so we need 
biologists. And the cells are grouped together into tissues 
and organs; so we need jjhysicians. It is, nevertheless, 
no mere accident that the words “physici.st” and “phy¬ 
sician” differ in only two letters out of nine. 

The modern physician is well armed with mental 
tools by the p.sychologi.st, with liquid tools by the chem¬ 
ist, and with solid tools by the physicist. Alental and 
liquid tools .serve primarily for cure. For diagnosis the 
physician has always relietl heavily on the physicist’s 
devices. Who makes more temperature measurements in 
the course of a day, or more determinations of hydro¬ 
static (or is it haemostatic?) pre.ssure, than dix's the 
family doctor? 

In recent years - one might almo.st say in recent 
months many of the new devices which the physicist 
has developed have fouiul va.st application in the field of 
medicine. For this result the physici.st dc.serves little 
credit, perhaps, ina.smuch as he usually has made his 
contribution not deliberately but on the run while in the 
pursuit of his all-absorbing problem, the ultimate struc¬ 
ture of matter. To his most exciting contributions to 
medicine — the micro.scope, of which ,5(),()()() are in u.se 
in this country; and the x-ray machine, of which 25,000 
are in u.se - - the physicist has now added many more. 
I shall confine my di.scussion to three typical advances: 
the electron micro.scope, the spectrograph, and devices 
for the production of subatomic rays. 

'I'he sharpest-visioneil medical man cannot, with his 
unaided eye, .see any detail on bug or bacterium which 
is less than 1 125 of an inch long. In other words, the 
limit of resolution of the eye is about .008 inch; two 
points clo.ser together than this look as one. The fault 
lies in the eye it.self. Through .selective breeding we 
might l)e able to grow a race of men with saucerlike eyes 
containing duplex len.ses, but for immediate purpo.ses 
we had better call in the jihysicist. lie respomled first 
with the magnifying glass. IJy u.se of this simple lens to 
magnify an object, .say, five diameters, the two pre¬ 
viously closest separable points iH'Comc 1 25 of an inch 
apart and are much more comfortably .scrutinized. 

Next came the compound micro.scope, es.sentially two 
len.ses placed one liehind the other, giving an over-all 
magnification of two thou.sand diameters and thus en¬ 
abling the jihy.sician to separate vi.sually two points as 
clo.se together as a few millionths of an inch. With the 
comiiound mierixscope at its highest degree of develop¬ 
ment, hundr«ls of varieties of bacteria In'came visible. 


Was the jiliysician sati.sfied? Ily no means, for even then 
numerous viruses were too small to be .seen, and many 
interesting creatures were merely tiny blobs on which 
no detail whatever was visible. This circumstance led to 
a long and difficult period of attempted improvement in 
the micro.scope, during which progress was slow and 
slight. Physicists knew why. The trouble was not .so 
much in the micro.scope as in the light waves which 
traversed it. d'he waves were too long. 

The light waves whieh are used in microscopes are 
them.selves about sixteen-millionths of an inch long; 
therefore it is hopele.ss to attempt to sejiarate with them 
two points which are clo.ser than about four-millionths 
of an ineh. With visible light waves, then, the limit of 
effective magnification is about two thou.sand diameters; 
any greater factor must be thought of as being for con¬ 
venience rather than as giving further es.scntial in¬ 
formation. 

Hut the physicist has discovered many other kinds of 
waves. Ultraviolet light has long been known, and its 
waves range all the way down to the x-rays, which are 
about 1 4,000 as long as waves of light. An x-ray micro¬ 
scope is out at the start, however, for no one has yet 
learned how to bend an x-ray so as to focus it into an 
image. X-rays can be scattered by atoms and piled up 
so that they give u.seful information, but this is not the 
equivalent of direct vision. 

Until we reach waves about half as long as those of 
green light, W'e do not find them at all easy to handle. 
For such waves it has been possible to develop a special 


These pictures shotv succes- 
site stages in the assembly of 
the latest in the group of 
machines built at Technology 
to utilize for medical and in¬ 
dustrial purposes the tech¬ 
nique of constant-potential 
generation put to uork by 
Roltert J. I an de Graaff, As¬ 
sociate Professor of Physics 
at the Institute. In this ma¬ 
chine three generators^ ttn- 
anare of each other electri¬ 
cally speiiking^ are placed one 
inside the other and collabo¬ 
rate to produce x-radiation 
with energies oter three mil¬ 
lion tolts. 
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ultraviolet microscope which fjives useful inaf;nifications 
up to four thousand diameters, separatiiij? points that 
are two-millionths of an inch apart. This advance, 
bought at the expense of long years of hard labor, is 
still an advance by a factor of only two. 

Xow comes the electron micro.scojK* with its u.seful 
magnifications up to fifty thou.sand diameters and its 
ability to resolve two ])oints 1 1(),0(K),00() of an ineh 
apart —a gain of fortyfold over the visual micro.>;coiH*! 
This gain came as a side issue to the development of the 
quantum theory and the wave mechanics. The first 
compound microscope designed to ojierate with elec¬ 
trons in.stead of with light waves was built in by 
M. Knoll and E. lluska, and during the intervening 
years the in.strument has been imjjroved by various in¬ 
vestigators until now, in the hands of V. K. Zworykin 
and his collaborators at the lU^.V Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, it has reached a remarkable stage of simplicity, 
conij)actness, and ea.se of u.se. ^’et to .suppo,se that the 
ultimate form of the electron microscope has been at¬ 
tained or even envi.saged would be very shortsighted. 

The lengths of electron waves are given by the for¬ 


mula X where C is the voltage through which 

the electrons have fallen and X is the length of the 
waves in units called ang.stroms, which are about four- 
billionths of an inch. Thus an electron which has fallen 
through 60,()()() volts in a vacuum tilin' (an entirely 
moderate value) will have waves 1/100,000 as long as 
the average light wave and hence might conceivably be 
used to give one hundred thou.sand times as much useful 
magnification. If .shorter electron waves are Ripiireil, 
one need merely rai.sc the voltage on the vacuum tube 
in which the electrons are Indiig accelerated. Hence the 
limitation in u.seful magnification is now .set not by the 
waves but by the in.strument. 

In some ways an electron microscope is simpler than 
an ordinary micro.scope; yet in other ways it is far more 
complicated. In.stead of a source of light, a source of 
electrons is u.sed — a hot tungsten wire coated with 
salts out of which electrons are sweate<l in clouds into 
a vacuum. In the vacuum the electrons fall prey to 


strong electrical forces which hurl them at ever increas¬ 
ing .speed in a concentrated beam against the object 
being examined. In passing through some spots in this 
object (spots which would apiH'ar dark in an ordinary 
photograiih), the electrons are .scattered more than they 
are in jiassing through other siiots and so are lost from 
the beam, .\fter the electrons traverse the object, they 
are foeu.sed into an enlarged image by coils or electrical 
jilates corresponding to the two lenses in an ordinary 
niicro.scoiH'. 'Phis image is formed on a fluorescent 
■screen, with the result that bright light is emitted 
wherever many eleetrons strike, while regions from 
whieh the electrons have la-en scattered appear dark, 
'riiiis the electron image is changisl into an optical 
image. .Vlternatively, a photographie film can rejilace 
the fliiore.scent .screen; since eleetrons register on a film 
cpiite as well as light waves do, and in the .same manner, 
the usual type of jiictiire will be obtained. 

Electrons, as contrasted with light waves, have difli- 
eulty in penetrating air, and so the entire miero.seope 
the most compact models are seven feet high must 
be kept pumped to a high degree of vacuum. 'I'hat this 
feat can now be aceomplished with a minimum of in¬ 
convenience, and so rapidly that only sixty .seconds are 
nspiireil to load the camera and take a new picture, is 
a tribute to the engineering skill of tlu' 1I('.\ designers. 

.Vn outstanding problem in the new miero.seope ari.ses 
from the fact that since electrons will not go through 
gla.s.s, ordinary microscope slides cannot be u.se<l. 'I'o find 
material tran.sparent to electrons is much more difiieidt 
than to fiiul material tran.sparent to light. At pre.sent, 
objects In'ing examined with an eUftron micro.scoiH‘ are 
susjK'iided on a wire mesh or are placed in water on an 
extremely thin film of cellulose material through which 
the electrons can ixmetrate. Living material cati 1 h' kept 
enelo.se<i in a thin vacuum-tight cage of cellulo.se mate¬ 
rial which is transparent to electrons. 

XVith the pre.sent electron micro.scoj)e, points as clo.se 
together its 1/10,000,0(M) of an inch can 1 h' .sej)arated and 
made visible. The in.strument as now designed has a 
theoretical limitation which .should enable it to .separate 
points 4/l(K),0(M),()0() of an ineh {('orifitiued on page JJJ) 
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I 'l' is {jratifying to one who has ilevotcd much of his 
life to the developnieiit of closer relations between 
the jihysical and the biological sciences to be pres¬ 
ent on an occasion which recognizes the importance of 
the integration of these fields of knowledge. This is a 
timely jH-riiwl for such an undertaking. The joined 
efforts of the physici.st and the biologist should make 
possible uniipie contributions to the .solution of impor¬ 
tant problems for human welfare which crowd in upon 
us during the.se days of social readjustment. The rela¬ 
tionship is mutually beneficial: The broader human 
objectives of physics and engineering will be more fully 
achieved if scienti.sts in those fields are in clo.se touch 
with the progre.ss of biology. Future progress in biology 
depends, in turn, on the biologist’s wider u.se of physical 
tools and principles. 

The expanding frontiers of modern science and the 
multiidication of experimental methods so evident 
throughout the laboratories of the M.I.T. have re- 
quireil and encouraged severe sjiecialization. Such 
specialization has been ju.stified by its accomplishments, 
for without it a worker would be hampered by super¬ 
ficial and inadequate understanding of the problems he 
is inve.stigating. A .synthesis of the .sciences, however, 
is necessary if they are to retain their broader cultural 
values, for only thus can the detailed facts be .seen in 
their true perspective as parts of a more complete 
pattern of knowledge. The time has come when the 
development of .science requires individuals and insti¬ 
tutions devoted to the correlation of its subdivisions. 
It is therefore of unique importance that this great 
center of teaching and research should devote it-self to 
the integration of the physical and medical sciences. 
Having been at one time or another an engineer, a 
lihysicist, a zoologist, and a physiologist, I sense the 
significance of Technology’s undertaking. 

The liiologist and physician are primarily concerned 
with two fumlamental problems; the nature of the 
structure of living systems and the modifications which 
are induced in that .structure by changes in the environ¬ 
ment. These are the classical problems of form and be¬ 
havior. Except in so far as they are siqierficially de- 
■scriptive, they are merely sjx‘cial domains of physics 
and chemistry. Their advance has waited in the past 
upon the development of new tools and new points of 
view in the physical science's. The future opportunities 
of the physical sciences in meilicine will neces.sarily 
depend upon the future course which is taken by medi¬ 
cine itself. 


What that cour.se may be is a hazardous guess. Jmlg- 
ing by pre.sent trends, I see three lines of ilevelopment 
significant to the pre.sent discussion. First is the in- 
crea.scd ncce.ssity for describing the structure and ac¬ 
tivity of living organisms in terms of fundamental 
physicochemical processes. This is no new development, 
but it is being ha.stened by the disappearing frontiers 
of classical descriptive medicine and biology and by the 
stimulus of extraordinary progress in the physical 
•sciences. 

Second is the increasing awareness of the .sensitive 
reaction of a living organi.sm to its environment. As our 
knowledge of the fundamental nature of vital proce.sses 
is extended, this awareness grows. It is made more 
acute by the swift extension of physics and the conse¬ 
quently accelerated change of indu.strial and cultural 
life. The medical sciences are therefore being led to a 
keener concern regarding the influence of environmental 
conditions on the health and habits of man. The growing 
interests in public health, industrial hygiene, and psy¬ 
chiatry are indications of this second important trend. 

Finally, I believe that the dramatic swiftness of the 
changes in miKlern life will aw'aken the physician to the 
important role he can play in shaping the new order. 
Civilizations are built by man for man, and a knowl¬ 
edge of the requirements and limitations of human life 
is essential to the effective direction of social and in¬ 
du.strial evolution. 

The biologi.st and physician can make their contribu¬ 
tions to the broader reaches of human life only through 
their understanding of the basic phenomena of living 
organi.sms. The analysis of these phenomena will de¬ 
pend, in an increasing degree, upon the use of physical 
concepts and methods because the living cell, of wdiich 
all organisms are composed, is an aggregate of molecules 
and ions subject to no laws unique to living matter. 
Only in the formidable complexity of their organized 
structure do cells and assemblages of cells present 
special problems, tlven these problems of structure de¬ 
pend for their ultimate solution upon physicochemical 
analy.ses. 

As Karl Harrow in The Renaissance of Physics .says: 
“When a biologist wants to know the structure of an 
organi.sm, he prcx'eeds to dissect it. When a physicist 
wants to know the structure of those simplest of all 
organisms which we call ‘atoms,’ he too mu.st dis.sect 
it. I do not wish, of course, to suggest that he can take 
his knife and hack the atom to pieces. . . . No: when I 
sjieak of dis.secting atoms or dis.secting matter, I refer 
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to the fact that we can draw negative eleetrieity out 
of every .substance which there is. When we pull or 
drive electrons out of a piece of matter, we are taking 
matter apart — and taking a thing apart is the tradi¬ 
tional way of finding out how it is put together.” 

Actually, the biologist and phy.sician are beginning to 
u.se methods for “dissection” similar to those employed 
by the physici.st. For they now recognize that no matter 
how delicate may be their knife or how extraordinary 
their skill, they cannot hope to extend very far their 
knowledge of the structure of living things by hacking 
them to pieces. Nor d(H*.s the microscope give all the 
information desired. Hence the biologi.st and the phy¬ 
sician look hopefully toward the new tools of analysis 
develoj)ed by the physicist. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the importance to 
biology and medicine of this analysis of the finer .struc¬ 
ture of living matter, for the arrangement of molecules 
and ions within cells ultimately determines the charac- 
teri.stics of cellular action. ( ertain nuHlifications of the 
.structure con.stitutc di.sea.se. The mea.surement of tlio.se 
variations which are hidden from the micro.scoi)ist 
should accordingly help to reveal the causes of di.sea.se 
and suggest means for its cure. 

The use of x-rays and polarized light has already 
revealed to Profe.s.sor Francis (). Schmitt many facts 
concerning the arrangement of molecules and atoms in 
cells, and the electron microscope will probably be a 
valuable as.set in his .studies. Following the techniques 
developed by Irving Langmuir for the study of molecu¬ 
lar films, Ix;slie Chambers has shown that the orienta¬ 
tion of molecules in the surface layers of cells is an 
important factor determining the specificity of certain 
immunological ami .serological reactions. The brilliant 
work of W. M. Stanley on the crystalline .s-tructiire of 
viru.ses “has provided reasons for considering that life 
as we know it owes its existence to a specific state of 
matter and that the principle of the vital phenomenon 
does not come into exi.stence suddenly, but is inherent 
in all matter.” 

One .serious limitation of many metluKls for observing 
cellular organization is that they can reveal the living 
.system only as a static .structure. Actually, that system 
is in a continuous state of re.stle.ss change throughout 
life. To detect tho.se changes requires, in many in¬ 
stances, the utmost speed and .sensitivity available in 
nuxlern physical mcthfxls. 

The continual redi.stribution and re-arrangement of 
the atomic and ionic components of cells is a con.se- 
quence of the unique .sensitivity of living cells to changes 
in the environment. This sensitivity is due to the fact 
that the organization of a cell is un.stable. The exi.stence 
of the complex structure of these organizwl .sy.stems of 
molecules and ions is maintained only by an adequate 
supj)ly of energy and de|K’nds ui)on a delicate balance 
Ix'tween opposing forces and reactions. It is accordingly 
not surprising to find that the .structure of a cell at 
any instant is determined by the physical and chemical 
agents surrounding it. Such a nKnlification of cellular 
structure by the environment is the physical basis of life. 

That is to say, life is the continued sequence of 
changes induced in cells by previous changes in their 
environment. If this .sensitive reaction to the environ- 
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ment is the result of an unstable organization of the 
molecules and ions of which an organism is coinpo.siHl, 
we may well ask whether variations in the surroundings 
will not modify the organization to sueh a degree that it 
will no longer retain the projx-rties characteristic of a 
living system. In an unchanging environment this out¬ 
come is averted liy a balance between the forees tending 
to pnMiuce disintegration and tho.se which restore the 
normal .structure. Hut as the environmental changes 
procetsl, this delicate balanee is destroyed and the 
.system tends to disintegrate. That such dissolution is 
not general is due to the fact that a change in the .sur¬ 
roundings not only induces changes in the .structure of 
the organism but induces such changes as will limit the 
.sequence of events leading to de.struction of the living 
state. The only requirement for continiusl existence 
as a living .sy.stein is that the previous i)roix-rtie.s (»f 
the organism shall have beeome so altered that the new 
.structure can react and adapt it.self to a further <-hange 
of the environment. If the physical surroundings change 
too rapidly or too mueh, a new balance between the 
pnx'es.ses of di.s.solution and reorganization may not 
be established, and then disintegration of the living 
.structure will follow. 

Remarkable mwhanisms have been evolved in the 
more complex organisms in order to maintain relative 
constancy of the physical and chemical conditions with¬ 
in the Ixxly despite wide fluctuations of the environ¬ 
ment. In all of the.se regulatory mechani.sms the nervous 
system plays a major role, for it is primarily responsible 
for bringing the va.st assemblage of cells into an or¬ 
dered pattern of activity. .V brief cotisideration of the 
action of the nervous .sy.stein will illustrate the dynamic 
nature of biological .systems and emphasize the growing 
dependence of physiological re.search on the physical 
sciences. 

We have had clear and detaileil micro.scoj)ic pictures 
of the outlines of the cells which compo.se the nervous 
.sy.stein and of the differentiated portions which react 
differently to specific chemical dyes. Such .studies, made 
possible by a jihysical instrument, have given us a vast 
amount of important information regarding the arrange¬ 
ment of nerve cells relative to one another. Chemical 
analy.ses of i.solateil nerves have told us of their molecu¬ 
lar composition. The intimate nature of the structure 
involved in the action of nerves and the events that 
give them their power of control are, however, still 
problems on the frontiers of biology. 

Professor Schmitt has led one important line of 
progre.ss. Hy the u.se of x-rays and polarized light he 
has made careful and important determinations of the 
arrangement of proteins and lipoids in the cell surface 
and has measured the dimensions of membranes. An¬ 
other attack on the nature of the surface and its changes 
has lx*en made by Kenneth S. Cole, who has confirmed 
the theory that a nerve cell controls some remote struc¬ 
ture or another nerve cell by the projiagation of a wave 
of electnx’hemical change which involves a progre.ssive 
anil reversible change of the ionic jx-mieability of the 
nerve surface, .\fter long years of physical and biologi¬ 
cal re.search. Cole has develoixxl methiMls for measuring 
the impi-dance of the surface membranes. He finds that 
with the spread of an impulse {Continued on page l/)2) 
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Alumni Day 1941 Superlative in Its 
Statement of All Aspects of the Life of 
the Institute 

KCIINOIXKIY in tlie full stri‘nj;th of its throe 
great characteristics was given superlative exj)res- 
sion in the festivities of Alumni Day 1!>41. The 
historic tradition and friendly good-fellowship which 
are the heart of the school, the devotion and contrihu- 
tion to science and engineering which are its identifying 
activity, and the direct participation in national service 
which is its function — all were set forth in act and s])irit 
as Institute people gathered again in the annual eustoin. 
The efforts of the coininittees under the general chair¬ 
manship of Richard Whiting, ’"20, resulted in eminent 
success in the operation of a crowded program; the skies 
were benign; the high marks set in the i)ast were given 
yet another boost. Attempting here to survey the whole 
affair. The Review faces an embarrassment of riches, 
and hence presents aspects only. 

. . . National Usefulness . . . 

This year, of cour.se, the Institute as a factor in the 
national life of the country has particular significance. 
High point of the traditional dinner concluding the day’s 
events was the i)ortion of President C'om|)ton’.s rejjort 
to Alumni devoted to consideration of Technology’s 
part in national defen.se. Dr. Compton .said: 

The great events in Technology history which we celebrate 
in this alumni fe.stival of 1941 inevitably emphasize a striking 
similarity in the years 1861, 1910, and 1941 — all periods 
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of crisis. Eighty years ago M.I.T. received its charter from the 
Massachu.sctts General Court as the country plunged into 
the Civil War. Twenty-five years ago, when the Institute was 
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establishing itself in its “more ample home” in Cambridge, we 
were in another great crisis and on the verge of conflict. And 
now in 1941, events have come fidl circle again, and we meet 
amid the mobilization and fateful challenge of a grim national 
emergency. 

I recall these parallels because they serve to ])oint up our 
situation today. Ixwking backward serves to show not only 
how far we have come but how far we can go despite wars or 
rumors of wars. Ixjoking backward also serves to surround with 
the proper humility our pride in the accomplishments of 
today. . . . 

With full consciousness of our indebtedness to the jiast, 1 
turn to a rei)ort on Technoh)gy in 1941. . . . The record, it 
seems to me, reveals a measure of public service and an adap¬ 
tation to changing needs which fulfill the promises of the past 
and set in bold relief the vital imjxjrtance of the Institute as a 
great national resource. 

'I'he first way in which the Institute responded to the na¬ 
tional emergency was to provide experts from its staff to serve 
on various advi.sory or operating committees of the govern¬ 
ment. The extent of this service is indicated by the fact 
that nearly one hundred members of our staff arc now engaged 
in governmental work. The range of services is shown by some 
typical activities: Robert (i. Caldwell, our Dean of Humani¬ 
ties, is associated with Nelson Rockefeller in an important 
program of cultural relations with the South American re¬ 
publics. Edward L. Moreland, '07, our Dean of Engineering, 
is administrator for northerti New England in the National 
Defense Training Program and serves on a regional committee 
of the Office of Production Management. Jerome C. Ilunsaker, 
’H, Head of the Departments of Aeronautical and Mechanical 
Engineering, is a member of the National .\dvi.sory Commit¬ 
tee for Aeronautics and a special adviser in many government 
activities. Dovigla.ss V. Brown, As.sociate Professor of Indus¬ 
trial Relations, is serving as a business specialist. Ami Professor 
Ralph D. Bennett of the Department of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, and Erancis Bitter, Associate Professor of the Physics of 
Metals, have been called to important technical -service with 
the Navy. A large group of members of the staff, including 
my.self, are serving on the National Defense Research Com¬ 
mittee and its subcommittees. Incidentally, M.I.T. .\lumni 
are well repre.sented on this defcn.se committee. Vannevar 
Bush, TO, our former Vice-President and Dean of Engineering, 
is chairman; Erank B. Jewett, '().‘5, and Richard C. Tolinan, 'Ofl, 
are members. 


The second major defense activity of the Institute is the 
operation of intensive defen.se training courses. Last autumn 
Congress appropriated nine million dollars to finance an engi¬ 
neering defense training j)rogram to be conducted in qualified 
colleges under the auspices of the United States Office of Edu¬ 
cation. This appropriation was in addition to an earlier one of 
sixteen million dollars for training of mechanics and techni¬ 
cians in the trade schools and technical high schools of the 
country. The engineering college program is now in full swing, 
and over four hundred intensive courses are being given in 
nearly one hundred institutions throughout the country. Each 
of the.se courses is speeially designed to train students for serv¬ 
ice with manufacturers or Federal agencies in capacities of 
engineers, designers, operators of technical equii)ment, in- 
s])ec.tors, or supervisors of production. On last report about 
seventy-four thousand students were enrolled to study for 
these positions. 

The Institute’s work in this field is part of a larger local 
program which has been <‘o-operatively organized, under 
the ITiited States Office of Education, by the four schools 
offering engineering education in metropolitan Boston — 
M.I.T., Harvard, Tufts, and Northea-stern. The M.I.T. it.self 
has offered fifteen special courses, and by summer's end nearly 
one thousand students will have comiileted the courses. 

.\part from this special defense training program. M.I.T. 
is offering other t,vi>es of defense training to regularly regis¬ 
tered students. For many years the United States Navy has 
.sent to the Institute a group of young naval officers for post¬ 
graduate study, particularly in the field of naval construction. 
At the retpiest of the Navy Department we have establislied 
a new’ program which combines separate courses in naval con¬ 
struction and naval engineering into a single co-ordinated 
program. Of the sixty offit'crs who have been detailed here 
during the academic year, forty have been taking the three- 
year program, and the remainder have been studying in the 
fields of meteorology, electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, and aeronautical engineering. 

Weather forecasting has become an es.sential feature of mod¬ 
ern warfare, and for a number of years M.I.T. has been giv¬ 
ing postgraduate training in weather forecasting to young men 
sent to us by the Army, Navy, and weather bureau. But now 
the national defense needs demand a very great increase in 
the number of men trained in this highly specialized field and 
in nuxlern methods but recently developed, in which instruc- 
tio7i is available at only about five institutions in this country. 
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Last suniiner a special inten¬ 
sive course was given to re¬ 
cruit s f roin t heineteorological 
.service and the .\rniy .\ir 
Corps. During the year just 
closed we have liad another 
group of approximately sixty 
special j)ostgraduate stti- 
dents in this subject, training 
for the .\rmy Air C'orps and 
the weather bureau; the 
course is to be repeated be¬ 
ginning Jidy 1 and extending 
through next January. 

The largest of the Insti¬ 
tute's activities in the na¬ 
tional defense field is its re¬ 
search ))rogram. .\t the 
present time sixty-three sep¬ 
arate contracts for re.search 
and development are in 
force. Several of the contracts inclu<le more than one project, 
.so that the numher of individual researches under way is over 
seventy. Of the sixty-three contracts at present on the b(K)ks. 
thirty-six are with government agencies and the remaining 
twenty-.seven with industrial firms. 

The magnitude of our re.search program is indicated by the 
direct and indirect exi)enditures for this pur|K)se. which are 
exceeding two million dollars during the year, and by the 
size <)f the .staff engaged in it. which may rea<'h three hundred 
this sunnner. 'I'his corps of expert investigators has been re- 
eruited from in.stitutions throughout the eountry. and most 
of the men have been generously given lea\’es of absence from 
their institutions. 

The total expenditures involved in defense researc-h at 'I'eeli- 
nology are approximately two-thirds of the Institute’s normal 
annual operating budget, and the personnel neecled has re- 
(piired an increa.se in our staff of apjjroximafely 50 |H‘r cenf. 

To house this program has demanded extensive re-adjnst- 
inents in our space assignments and the most intensive use 
IM)s.sit)le of our buildings. Last March we completed a small 
storage building to take care of the needs of our De[)artinent of 
Military Science and Tactics and to relieve congestion in the 
main buildings. Hardly was it finished when we found that 
we had to devote a portion of it to special national defense 


re.search. Defense needs al.so prompted the Cor|H)ration to 
authorize the <s>nstruction of a new b\iilding for chemical en¬ 
gineering. In res|M)nse to defetise needs we have allotted or 
begun construction on Sti.Odd sipiare feel of space, an anal 
roughly e(iuivalent to the space in the Williatn Itarton Rogers 
Building. 

Naturally nothing can be said in regard to the subjects 
or the objectives of this defease n-search. and exceptional 
preraiutions and safeguards have been put into effect to pre- 
.serve the confidential chara<-ler of the work and to insure the 
loyally and discretion of lho.se engaged in it. I should not 
feel justified in giving even this over-all statistical picture were 
it not for the fact that it can be no .se<T<-l that M.I.T., along 
with a hundrtsi other educational institutions and a gnntt 
luimber of indu.strial organizations, is actively working mi the 
technological aspects of this great national <lefi-ns<- effort. 
The alert layman need but refleet upon some of the acute 
technical problems which have been jin-senled by the war 
abroad to guess the ilirections of .some of the research and to 
realize its urgent im|)ortance. 

I feel ju.stified. t<H). in |H>inting to what is being done as a 
striking example of the national u.sefulness of an in.stitution 
such as ours. The extent to which Technology has been called 
niMin is an index. I think it is fair to say. of our suiK'rb re.soiirces 
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of stair anil fai'ilities, of the fundamental importanee of our 
program, and of the recognized availability of these as.sets for 
national .service. Since it was founded, the Institute has had no 
rea.son to change its basic objectives, whether in times of pros¬ 
perity or of depression, of peace or of war. Its contribution in 
this defense emergency is simply a dramatic demonstration of 
its vitality and accomplishment in peacetime and of the grow¬ 
ing value of science and technology as the fomidations of 
national strength and the mainsprings of future progress. 

The national n.scfulnc.ss of the In.stitute requires fur¬ 
ther that uorinal educational work continue with as little 
di.sturbance as possible. That it is so doing was empha¬ 
sized by Dr. Compton’s summary of the ways in which 
the Institute’s full program is being maintained. Impor¬ 
tant gains toward this end include the new laboratory, 
which will remove restrictions from the full potentiali¬ 
ties of the Department of (’hemical Engineering; the 
dental clinic, which will augment the effectiveness of the 
Medical Department; and the authorization of the new 
degree of doctor of ])hilo.sophy in indu.strial economics. 


. . . Means to an End . . . 

Dr. Compton’s opening allusion to the pa.st may well 
focus con.sideration on the impressive part of the Alumni 
Day program which was concerned with Technology 
tradition — of .special import on this twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the Institute’s establishment in its present 
home. Unveiling and dedication of an inscription honor¬ 
ing Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, seventh President 
of the Institute, were the central event of this portion of 
the day’s festivities. Cut in the ea.st wall of the Main 
Lobby, the inscription was pre.sented to the Institute 
by the twenty-five year Class of 1916 as its reunion gift. 
The ceremonies attending the dedication were simple 
and impressive. Presiding was Edwin S. Webster, ’88, 
of the Corporation, wdio was president of the Alumni 
A.ssociation in 1909 when Dr. Maclaurin was elected 
Institute president. In opening the exerci.ses, Mr. Web¬ 
ster emphasized Dr. Maelaurin’s “fundamental pre¬ 
occupation with advancing.the Institute into new’ re¬ 
gions of science and engineering, inijiroving its efficiency 
in teaching, and broadening its service to the country.” 

Jerome C. Ilunsaker, ’P2, introduced as having pio- 
neereil, with Dr. Maclaurin’s sujjport, in the fir.st in¬ 
struction in aeronautical engineering at an American 
educational in.stitution, .stres.sed Dr. Maclaurin’s wide 
knowledge of educational .systems, saying in jiart: 

Richard Maclaurin accepted the leadershif) of the In.stitute 
only after a searching exaininatiun of its educational methods 
and objectives. To this examination he brought extraordinary 
scientific competence, a knowledge of the educational systems 
of three continents, and an understanding of human values as 
evolved in the basic structure of the law. Maclaurin found in 
1\ illiam Barton Rogers’ concept of the concurrent pursuit of 
general education and professional training an opportunity to 
practice a doctrine he once quoted from Carlyle: “The end of 
man is an action and not a thought, though it were the 
noblest.” He also found that the problem of carrying out a 
.scheme of learning by doing had become enormously compli¬ 
cated since Rogers’ day by the vast increase of scientific 
knowledge and its manifold engineering api)lications. In fact, 
Maclaurin found the problem had grown quite beyond Tech¬ 
nology’s facilities and finances. . . . 



Robert F.. H U.son, '16, commencement .sf>eaker, with Mrs. H ilson. — The alfresco buffet. — Charles K. Smith, '00. — H elles Hosuarth. ’.19. 
— .Alfred T. Classett, '20, informs classmate John /). Mitsrh of Veu.' 1 orfc affairs. 
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Nevertheless Maelaurin at'cepted leadership. He really ac¬ 
cepted a challenge to create a new Technology, to make a 
truly scientific university worthy of America. He accepted 
this challenge with faith in an educational ideal, faith in a 
vigorous faculty and alumni body hungry for leadership, and 
faith in the future of the America with which he had cast his 
lot. 

In June, just twenty-five years ago, we dedicated the physi¬ 
cal plant of the new Technology, created from Maclaurin’s 
bold and courageous trust in the shape of things to come. 
Unseen at first to others, this shape of things to come must 
somehow have been apparent to him, ami through him to tho.se 
who gladl.v accepted and followed his leadershi)). 

WilliiUli J. Farthing, President of tlie ('la.ss of l!)Ui, 
then made the formal pre.sentation of the inscri])tion 
to the In.stitute. Sketching tlie history of Dr. Mac- 
laurin’s coming to Technology, of his recognition of the 
problem.s po.sed hy the physical limitations of its plant 
at the time, and of his vigorous attack upon them, Mr. 
Farthing recalled the participation of his Cla.ss in the 
dedication of the In.stitute’s huildings in He 

declared: 

That thrilling June day in lOlti found Dr. Maelaurin l<M)k- 
ing ever forward. He felt that his task had oidy just hegun. 
He had provaled the shell for a great in.stitution -- now he 
must breathe into it the life of scholarship, of accomplishment 
in the real things that such an in.stitution must stand for. Dr. 
Maelaurin saw in research the great force that would make 
man master of his universe — he envi.sione<l technical training 
as the great instrumentality for putting the re.search worker’s 
findings at the command of society. Ami umlouhtedly his great 
success in .securing financial assistance rested ui)on the force 
and sincerity of these convictions. He made those who were 
able to help, see how they couhi through his offices render 
to their fellow man services that the.v could never provide 
through their own efforts. 

The iiLscription was then unveiled hy M . Kupert Mac- 
laurin. Dr. Maclaurin’s .son, who, as a.ssociate profe.ssor, 
heads the Industrial Relations Section of the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics and Social Science. 

In accei)ting the in.scription in hehalf of the In.stitute, 
President Compton paid tribute to Dr. Maclaurin’s 
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work for 'rechnology, .saying, "Today we are still .striv¬ 
ing to follow the course he .set." President ('ompt(»n 
cited .several of Dr. Maclaurin’s .statements of the pur- 
po.ses of education, which he de.scrihed as standing as 
beacon lights at the Institute, lie offered the affection 
and admiration of Technology to Mrs. Maelaurin, who, 
with her sons, William RuiK’rt ami Hichard (k)lin, 
attemhsl the ceremony. 

Record of other pha.ses of Technology tradition was 
made on Alumni Day through the presentation of three 
portraits — those of (leorge F. Swain, ’77, long a.ssoci- 
ated with the Department of Civil Engineering and its 
Head from 1H8K to 190!); Everett Morss, ’8.5, member of 
the Corporation for many years and Treasurer of the 
Institute from 19'il to lOfW; and President Compton. 

Mr. Whiting, as chairman of Alumni Day, presided 
at the dedicatory meeting at which the portraits were 
pre.sented. Charles H. Breed, ’97, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, speaking of 
Professor Swain, sketched his career as engineer and 




The Joseph Harrin/itons, '30 and '90, after luncheon. — 1911 in council: Harold S. If ilkins, Frank J. Jerome, Ernest C. Crocker. — 

iiofiers Jjofdry^ where exhih.ts ••ntered. 
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I'he portrait of (ieorfle h'. Strain^ ‘77, presented on Alumni Day 


educator. Harry .1. Carlson, ’H'2, of tlie ('orporatioii, 
de.scrihcd Mr. Morss’s many services to Teclinoloj;y. 
(ierard S\vo])e, ’!)5, also a inemher of the ('oriioration, 
spoke in appreciation of the ways in which Technology 
tradition has heen fostered and expanded duriiif? the 
years of Dr. (’omiiton’s admini.stration. Mrs. Compton 
and Miss Jean (’oinpton unveiled the portrait of Dr. 
Compton, which is the work of Sally de ('amp Moffat 
and was jiresented to the Institute hy Mr. Swope. The 
portrait of I’rofe.ssor Swain was done hy J. Olaf Olson 
and is the gift of Profe.s.sor Swain's former .students. 
That of Mr. Morss, which was painted hy (lertrnde 
Kiske, came to Technology through the generosity of an 
anonymous dtaior. 

. . . Tech March es On . . . 

In the (piarter century marked hy the unveiling of 
the in.scription to Dr. Maclaurin, many changes, natu¬ 
rally, have occurred in Technology affairs. In curricula, 
staff, ecpiipment, student body, student life — that is, 
in the outward expre.ssions of the inward being of the 
.school — the In.stitutc of 1941 shows differences and 
changes from 191(1. Reviewing these at the dinner ctm- 
cluding Alumni Day was Horace Ford, Treasurer, who.se 
intimate knowledge of Technology is probably exceeded 
only by his devoted service to its lu'st interests through¬ 
out his long asst)ciation with it. Changes in educational 
in.stitutions, like changes in alnio.st everything, are in 
the main measured stafi.stically, and so Mr. F 'ord was 
faced with the task of telling a .statistical story to .seven 
or eight hundred bancpieters after a crowded and enthu¬ 
siastic day. He was more than eipial to the a.ssignment. 
Chart after chart went on the .screen, showing graph¬ 


ically, and with plenty of color, increases in buildings 
and equipment, increa.ses in funds, changes in make-ui) 
of the .student body, imiirovements in .student housing, 
growth of Departments, development of a constantly 
enhanced recreational jirogram, and increase in numbers 
and .scholarly attainment by the F'aeulty. Particular 
em])ha.si.s was |)laced upon the augmented human re¬ 
sources of Technology in staff, .students, and Alumni. 
Charts by them.selves, however, mean little. The Treas¬ 
urer’s genial running fire of comment, exijlanation, 
de.scription, as it changed jiace with his subject matter, 
made the survey alive and sa[)ient. Throughout, his 
em))hasis was not on mere inerea.se and change as such, 
but on the fact that in them is to be found the meaning 
of the pa.st twenty-five years. They have come to be 
because of the continuing tradition of Technology 
spirit ex])re.ssed in the urge to competitive excellenee; 
in the wholehearted co-oix-ration of Corporation, 
Facidty, Alumni, and friends: in the desire to be of great¬ 
est use in time of national emergency: and in the great 
leadership of such Presidents as Dr. Maclaurin in 191(! 
and Dr. Compton in 1941. 

Implicit in Mr. Ford's .story was the quality of goixl- 
fellow.shi[) which marked the day and about which 
much could be said. The weatherman actively partici¬ 
pated in it. It was conspicnons in the reminiscent 
gatherings at the luncheon in Du Pont Court, and was 
nndernote throughout the address of the fifty-year- 
elass .sjH-aker, Henry .\. Fiske, ‘91, at the Class Day 
exerci.ses which followed. Thomas D'.Vrcy Brophy, '1(!, 
spoke for the twenty-five-year cla.ss. The cu.stomary 
exercises were witne.s.sed by a large number of spectators 
and were well received. The concluding dinner, satisfy- 
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ing in its hill of fare, was marked by a unity of spirit 
notable in Technology events — a unity well expressed 
in the singing of “Mens et Manus,” written by Gordon 
M. Fair, ’16, the last two verses of which were j)repared 
in anticipation of the twenty-fifth reunit)n of the Glass 
of 1916 and which were dedicated to the ineniory of 
Henry Greenleaf Pearson, who served for many years as 
head of the Institute’s Department of English and 
History. 

. . . Allies . . . 

'I'he Alumni Day conference this year had as its sidj- 
ject, “Science and Engineering as .Vllies of Medicine,” 
which was discus.sed by Dr. Frank H. l^idiey of Boston, 
Profe.ssor George R. Harri.son of the In.stitute, and I’ro- 
fessor Detlev W. Bronk of Gornell University Medical 
Gollege, who.se pai)ers a[)pear elsewhere in this edition 
of The Review. Samuel C. Pre.scott, '94, Dean of 
Science at Technology, presided. Huntington Hall was 
thronged for the .se.ssiou, which, in its clear delineation 
of the unity of scientific activity, was especially ap¬ 
propriate to the day. 

Suijporting the discussions ])re.sented in the conference 
were extensive exhibits in the Main and Rogers lobbies 
showing ai)paratus developed by .scientists and engi¬ 
neers for use in the diagnosis and cure of disease. The 
exhibits elicited much comment and attention. 

Tribute of a Trophy 

^r'HE Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing .Vs.sociation re- 
J- cently i)laccd in competition the George Owen 
Trophy, which has a significance far deeper tlian its 
importance as a prize in the annual Eastern College 
Dinghy Regatta. By tho.se who know yachting, the new 
trophy is at once recognized as a very sincere tribute 
to George Owen, '94, Profe.ssor of Naval .Vrchitecture 
at the In.stitute and designer of yachts, whose name is 
known wherever sailing is a .sport. In jjarticular, the 
troi)hy is an expression of api)reciation by college yachts¬ 
men for the encouragement and very tangible a.ssistance 
that George Owen has given to the deveh»pment of in¬ 
tercollegiate yacht racing. His contribution to the 
establishment and growth of dinghy .sailing at the Insti¬ 
tute is already well known, for he designed the Tech- 
Herreshoff dinghy, of which the M.I.T. Nautical 
-V.s.sociation now has a fleet of forty, and has actively 
supported the sport since it was e.stablished at the Insti¬ 
tute in January, 19,46. 

The George Owen Trophy is an exceptionally fine half- 
iiKKlel of the yacht Dorello, one of Profe.ssor Owen's most 
succe.ssful designs. \Iounted on a walnut placpie bearing 
an approjiriate inscription, the trophy is the work of 
Elmer H. Peterson, technical in.structor in rncKlel mak¬ 
ing in the Institute's Department of Naval .\rchite<‘ture 
and Marine Engineering. 

The Dorello, which had no bows{)rit and carrie<l a club 
top.sail, was the first t)f her class, aiul her rig was later 
known to yacht.smen as the “Dorello rig. Built by 
IlcKlgdon Brothers in Maine in 190S, she ((uickly 
claimwl the attention of yacht.smen not only for the 
beauty of her lines but for her racing ability. For the 
first three years after she was launched she was saiksl 
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by Profes.sor Owen, then winuiiig .some fifty-eight races 
out of sixty-two starts. To the pre.sent time she has been 
in almost eontimial seasonal service, during which she 
has won many important races. 


dorj)or(ilion Election 

''piIOM.XS G. DESMOND, '09, of Newburgdi, N. V., 
-I- a member of the New York State Senate since 19.‘{0, 
was elected a life member of the Gorporation at its 
meeting on June 10. 

Mr. Desmond is a native of Middletown, N. \ ., and 
before his retirement a few years ago was prominent in 
engineering work in various parts of the country. He 
was graduated from Harvard University in BIOS, aiul 
holds the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters, 
conferred upon him by Union Gollege in 19,49. Mr. Des¬ 
mond is ))resident of Golonial Terraces Gori)oration and 
a director of Curtis and Curtis Company. He has been 
active in politics and |)rofessional engineering societies 
and prominent in Technologj' alumni affairs for many 
years. 

(irudiintion 

A r the .seventy-fourth graduation exercises of the 
- Institute in Symphony Hall on June 19, President 
Compton awarded 711 ilegri“e.s to 664 men and 14 young 
women. More than t>.> i)er cent of the graduating class 
had already fU'cepted |>o.sitions, and an almo.st unlimited 
number could have Ixs-n phiced had they been available 
in such fields as meteorology' or mechanical, aeronau¬ 
tical, or chemical engineering. {(Umrluded on fxujc J-W) 
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NO SUBTLETIES TO PERPLEX 

{Concluded from page ^ 16 ) 

inherited most of them and have become used to think¬ 
ing of them as a matter of course. Hut they are not 
matters of course; we could lose them in any one of 
several ways infinitely faster than they were won for us 
in the first j)lace. 

The great threat to our rights — our liberties, our 
opportunities, our cherished way of life — right now is 
the threat of domination by the Nazi ideology, carried 
out by the Nazi organization. And believe me that 
threat is real to us right here in the United States, to us 
Technology Alumni in our lives and our jobs! It could 
come quickly or slowly, directly by force or indirectly 
through economic competition with e.ssentially slave 
labor of conquered countries, or through gradual domi¬ 
nation of our neighbor countries. 

I do not want to appear to be an alarmist, but I do 
want to say mo.st earnestly what I believe to be true, 
and I call as my witnesses Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Ruma¬ 
nia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, and any other nations 
who are rich in resources or strategic location and who 
have trusted in international honor and justice for their 
safety. .\nd we know perfectly well that all others will 
be added to that list who can be conquered or bulldozed 
into it, and who.se acquisition would .strengthen or 
enrich Germany. .\nd this certainly means us to what¬ 
ever extent Germany may be able to get the better of us 
— by force or intrigue or fifth column. 

So here, in this major jiroblem which faces all Ameri¬ 
cans today, the i.ssues again are very clear cut: Shall 
we .strive to retain our way of life and all the rights 
which we have inheritesl, or shall we let them be .stripped 
from us without serious resi.stance.* Here again the needed 
virtues are simple and direct: courage, sacrifice, wisdom. 

N'ery rarely have I spoken to urge a cour.se of action 
or an attitude of mind or emotion. My training as a 
.scienti.st is against it, and generally I believe in pre.sent- 
ing the facts and leaving it to each analytically trained 
mind to draw its own conclusions and deternune its own 
course of action. .\nil so I do today, except that the i.s.sues 
seem to me to be unusually clear and are certainly 
unusually important. 

Barring a miracle, it appears to me that we shall 
become involved directly in this war, and that before 
very long. This is a bare statement of probable fact, 
ba.sed on the trends. In honesty to you I should .supple¬ 
ment this by saying that I personally believe that we 
ought to become involved just as soon and in whatever 
way as will most effectively join our forces to those of 
Britain in the effort to subdue this nearly world-wide 
attack on human rights and international decency, 
before it subdues us. I believe that the Axis powers will 
subdue Britain and South .\merican countries and cause 
us at least terrible lo,s.s if they are allowed to take us one 
at a time, as is their habit. So I am forced to believe that 
all-out aid to Britain is our job, and that the nature of 
this all-out aid should be whatever will mo.st effectively 
accomplish the result, without haggling over the phrases 
“war” or “short of war,” and with the throwing of our 
full national strength into the effort. 


You may or may not believe as I do in the.se matters, 
and I should not want you to agree with me or anybody 
else unless your own analysis of the facts and the prob¬ 
abilities leads you to that conclusion. But I do most 
earnestly hope that you are graduated from this institu¬ 
tion with three qualities in your character: first, a high 
ideali.sm in your relationships with your fellow men; 
second, courage to follow your ideal; third, wisdom to 
see how that ideal may be given practical expression, 
thinking of the future more than of the jjresent. 

If you, and all people of .Vmerica, can have these 
qualities of idealism, courage, and practical wisdom, 
then I do not care so much whether Henry Jones or 
John Smith or Mary Taylor believes this or that par¬ 
ticular thing. There will be various opinions on any 
debatable subject, and this diversity is one of the safe¬ 
guards and one of the eternal springs of vigor of our 
democracy. The reason that I do not worry about what 
specific individuals think, is that I have the greatest of 
faith in the considered opinion of the majority, provided 
these qualities of idealism, courage, and wisdom prevail 
among them. And, in this critical time, the majority 
will determine our course. True, we have a certain 
amount of leadership, as every group must have. But 
this leadershij) is of our own election and I think I 
could tlemonstrate, if it is not already self-evident, that 
this leadership has not ventured away from what it 
believed to be the trend of public opinion. 

Wherever your role is cast in the coming months, we 
know that you are equifiped by training to be useful in 
that role. You have varied talents, you are of varied 
national backgrounds, not all of you are citizens of the 
United States, though 1 have been talking to you as if 
you were. But we are proud of you, just as we are 
proud of the way in which America has been able to fuse 
all elements into that versatile, interesting, and capable 
being which w’e call “an American.” Our ambition is 
not to purify our race by purging from it the blood of 
minorities, but to perfect still further the art of co¬ 
operative living together in peace, prosperity, and 
liberal opportunity. 

May God’s blessing and help go with you as you go 
on to work, and perhaps to fight, to pre.serve a social 
order in which you and I and our children can live in 
peace, prosperity, and liberal opportunity. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 414) 

Casts made of this mixture, fired to temperatures of 
1,010 degrees Centigrade, .shrink as little as a quarter- 
inch in tw'elve inches. This shrinkage, approximating 
that of bronze, is slight enough not to detract from the 
arti.stic value of the cast. The .strength of objects made 
from this slip is much greater than that of the Tanagra 
figurines. Professor Norton, by repeated experiment, 
found suitable flocculants which made it possible to 
compound a .slip of proper f'uidity without the u.se of a 
great deal of water. He also discovered that proper 
timing of the casting operation would allow for ab¬ 
sorption of water from the slip {Concluded on page Ipi 8 ) 
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OXY-ACETYLENE FLAME-PRIMING makes paint 
go on faster and last longer... 



Oxy-acetyleiie flaine-primiiig is performed 
by passing tlie flame from an Oxweld heat¬ 
ing head over structural steel before the first 
protective coating is applied. The (juick 
heat causes rust ami loose scale to jjop off, 
and drives out the surface moisture, thus 
leaving a clean, dry surface for the paint. 
Structures of any size or shape can he flame- 
primed in the sho|> or on the job. 



2. How it helps 

Flame-priming is followed by wire-brushing, 
and close behind this comes the painting. As a 
result the metal is clean, dry, and still warm— 
making the paint go on faster, bond tighter, dry 
quicker, and last longer. 


3. What you need to use it 

All you need to use this method is an Oxweld 
\\ -2() heavv-duty welding hlowpij>e ami an 
Oxweld flame-priming head, connected to an 
ade(|uate source of oxygen and acetylene supply. 
Any operator can learn the techni<|ue quickly. 


„ ..jaing 

or heavy 
healing oP® 


and 


can help yon use it! 


Linde can 8U|)ply the gases, the apparatus, and help in 
using flame-priming. If you are interested in giving longer 
life to paint jobs- or if you are confronted with bottlenecks in 
using sand-blasting ecpiipment talk it oft-r trith Linda! 

TIIK MM)E AIH IMtODlCTS 

Unit of I'nion Carbiilr anil Carbon C.oriioralion 
UciMTaf Offirc: ><•» t iirk, IN. N. |IN4 OHiccs in I’rinripiil Lilies 
III Lunaciii: Iloniiiiinii ()xv|;<-n t 'niiipaiiy, l.iiiiilcil, Toroiiln 


LINDE OXYGEN . . . PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE . . . UNION CARBIDE 
OXWELD, PUROX, PREST-O-WELD APPARATUS . . . OXWELD SUPPLIES 


The word* “Linde.” “Preit-O-Llte,” “Union,” “Oxweld,” “Pnrox,*’ and **Pre«t*0-Wcld” are trade-marka of Uolta of Uninn Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Concluded from page 4^6) 

l)y the ])la.ster of the mold. As a result, the ca.st when 
removed from the mold contains relatively little water, 
a fact which contributes to reduction of shrinkage. 
.\bout ten satisfactory casts can be made from one set 
of molds before crumbling of the plaster makes new 
molds necessary. 

Mach of the advances here touched upon contributes 
to the rationalizing of ceramic techniques. For esti¬ 
mate of what this aspect of the program means in 
terms of sculpture, we may well turn to Mr. Demetrios, 
who finds in it the answer to .several dilemmas besetting 
artists whose honest wish is that their creations may be 
more widely dispersed among the people than has been 
possible in the past. 

As ^Ir. Demetrios .sees it, the program has provided 
the sculjjtor with a means of controlling the prcxluction 
of a work of art all the way from the original mcxlcling 
to the finished ca.st which the amateur of art acquires. 
Working toward bronze, the sculjdor generally had to 
reliiKHiish the casting and finishing oi)eration to a 
foundry, and hence almo.st never did the final finishing 
of the work him.self. His share in it consisted of inixlel- 
ing the head, making a plaster mold from the original 
clay, and pnxlucing a plaster ca,st. This went to the 
foundry to be ca.st in bronze. The soundly e.stablished 
techniciue of using terra cotta instead of bronze means 
that the arti.st himself can do the easting and the finish¬ 
ing operation which follows it. Moreover, the terra 
cotta permits ten reprcxluctions to be made and cuts 
the co.st of making them, thus pointing toward a wider 
availability of works of art among the people. In addi¬ 
tion, the terra cotta which results from Professor 
Norton’s formulas gives the sculptor a medium of a 
better grain and texture than, even that of marble, so 
that after the ca.st has been baked, the sculptor can 
work on it in any direction, giving to the final repro¬ 
duction the life and vigor attainable only by the direct 
application of arti.stic skill and sensitivity. Finally, a 
wide range of permanent colors is available for the 
finished piece. Not possible with other mediums, the.se 
colors, under accurate control, perndt polychrome 
sculpture, which has been little u.sed by nnxlern artists. 

INDIVIDUALS AND INCENTIVES 

{Concluded from page Ip21) 

regulations on almo.st every form of bu.sinc.s.s activity. 
The incentive for the laborer to work hard and get ahead 
tends to be reduced if he comes to feel that his future 
welfare is dependent more upon his labor union than 
upon his own efforts, and if seniority becomes the princi¬ 
pal ba.sis for promotion. Bonu.scs for not raising crops 
lower the farmer's incentive to work, h'ven desirable 
plans sueh as old-age pensions and work relief tend to 
reduce the incentive to work if they are carried t(X) far. 

'I'lic very incentive to invent is threatened by pro- 
po.sed legislation which would greatly reduce the value 
of a patent. The incentive to .save for a rainy diiy is 


being attacked and ridiculed by some of our self-styled 
intellectuals. We must work against such tendencies to 
weaken incentives if our democracy is to survive. 

Management has a large share of re.sponsibility in 
helping maintain proper incentives for labor and indeed 
for the entire personnel of business. This problem is not 
an easy one. Fair wages are, of course, the first funda¬ 
mental; but money is by no means the only important 
incentive to the average .\merican worker. Good work¬ 
ing conditions, pleasant associates, and an understand¬ 
ing of how his work fits into the whole bu.sinc.s.s help to 
stimulate interest and enthusiasm in an organization. 

By and large 1 think the greatest thing management 
can do to provide worth-while incentives for the whole 
organization is to take every precaution to .see that all 
workers up and down the line are treated fairly, that 
grievances are handled sympathetically, and that abil¬ 
ity is recognized and promotions are made only after 
careful consideration of all available candidates within 
the organization. 

It has always .seemed to me that our hereditary in¬ 
stincts are sadly deficient in that, while they spur us to 
almo.st superhuman efforts to avoid the loss of a finger or 
a toe or other relatively unimportant physical member, 
we .seem to have no in.stinctive sen.se of the pre-eminent 
value to us of that .spirit of enthusia.sm which is fortu¬ 
nately so characteristic of youth. In many individuals 
enthusiasm gradually atrophies as middle age aj)- 
proaches; .small effort is made to nourish it, and little 
notice is taken of its disappearance. Yet how (juickly we 
recognize the trait when we .see it preserved in so many 
men clear up to a ripe old age, and how much it has to 
do with both the attainment of succe.ss and the enjoy¬ 
ment of life! The unique and vital nature of enthusiasm 
has long been recognized. Indeed, its very name, from 
the Greek words en and theos, literally means “God 
within.” Guard that divine spark as your grcate.st a.s.set, 
temper it with judgment and patience, and your rewards 
will be both material and .spiritual. 

A BROADER BASE FOR SCIENCE 

{Continued from page 418) 

Needless to say, the gun, the knife, the automobile, 
and some modern drugs do give the individual bent on 
crime a wider range, a wider scope. With regard to sci¬ 
ence and war, however, neither science itself, its method 
or its spirit, nor scientists as a class can be held responsi¬ 
ble for war, ancient or nuxlern. No one denies that mod¬ 
ern gadgets, developed out of our .scientific under.stand- 
ing, render war more de.structive and brutal today. But 
let me call your attention to the attitude of mo.st of the 
men of science on this issue by ciuotingfrom the minute 
adoj)ted in 1939 by the .\merican As.sociation for the 
.\dvancement of Science. This declaration reads as 
follows: "... Science is wholly independent of national 
boundaries and races and creeds and can flourish perma¬ 
nently only where there is peace and intellectual free¬ 
dom. . . .” 

.\.s to unemployment, I think President Compton 
made clear not very long ago that, while .some inven¬ 
tions may pnxiuce temporary unemployment or dis- 
hxlgment of labor, the total {Continued on page 4¥^) 
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WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


AMONG the producl.t of the Thomas A. Efiison, Jncorporated, group of intluslries are; Etliphones for dirtation, 
Edison Storage Hatteries, Edison Primary Itatleries, Etlison Pry (Udis, Edison Emark Hatleries, Edison Porllanil 
Cement, Erlison Sursery Furniture, Etlison S/yark Plugs, Efiison Atagnetos, Etiison Ignition C^nls, Efiison Medical 
Cases, Efiison Tem/wrature Controls . . . and many other small and large manufactured items for industry. 


transportation needs. In all of the Edison Industries, 
there is a daily inerease in the volume of speeial 
precision products — a noteworthy eontrihution to 
our eoiintrv’s defense program. 

For defense materials producers, Edison Battery 
powered trucks move materials from operation to 
operation and to shipping points with eflicienl dis¬ 
patch. These hard working storage hatteries in¬ 
crease production in existing plants, speed up 
production in new factories. Other Ivlison j)rod- 
ucts also serve the armv of workers who toil 
to make America impregnable. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

during the first world war served as 
President of the Naval Consulting 
Hoard. In his plants, he made booster 
casings for shells and bomb sights— 
and plenty of them.. .other things too. 

Long before then, Edison first ap- 
])lied his greatest conception. Organized Research 
is that conception. It is the modern method of 
invention . . . the modern method of ])roduction 
control. Since Edison’s conception of it. Organ¬ 
ized Research has proven the guiding force of 
all great American industries. It works three 
full shifts a day in U. S. industry now. Thus, 
Falison still serves! 

For U. S. Defense today, Edison's plants turn 
out precision instruments for our air fleets . . . essen¬ 
tial parts for the latest development in diesel engines 
. . . signal safety equipment to meet increased rail 


Edison 

AiiU 
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TIREX CABLE 

because it is both tough and dependable 
was used for this shovel 


Simplex Wire <Sk Cable Co. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Samson Cordage \^rks 


Boston, Mass. 

Herbert (i. Prult, ’85, Chairman of the Hoard 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines, 
ladder tape for Venetian blinds, and specialties. 


SAMSON SPOT COKl) 

Reg. V. S. I’al. Off. 


Our extra (piality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. 
Especially well known as the most durable ma¬ 
terial for hanging windows, for which use it has 
been specified by architects for nearly half a 
centurv. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A BROADER BASE FOR SCIENCE 

{Continued from page 4.^8) 

effect of new inventions is to increase employment of 
labor. Certainly, the growth of cities, inhabited by people 
not directly engaged in securing sustenance from the 
soil, w'ould have been absolutely impossible without the 
inventions stemming from science, both indu.strial and 
t ranspi irtational. 

I think the last two charges against science are the 
most serious, though they reflect less on science and 
more on man, more on human nature, human selfishness, 
and human myopia. 1 think there is no doubt that some 
gadgets developed through practical ap])lications of 
scientific knowledge render it possible for myopic man 
to deplete and waste natural resources at a rate that 
could not occur by the aid of the bare hands, the crow¬ 
bar, the spade, the ox, the horse, or the mule. As an 
example I am thinking of the strip mining of soft coal 
in my own state of Illinois, where tens of thousands of 
acres of fertile soil, soil rendered fertile by the jirocesses 
of nature during perchance more than 100,000 years, 
are ruined for agriculture, for the production of food 
and clothing for man, in order to get a few tons of soft 
coal mined at less expen.se, for a few' pennies of profit 
for a few’ individuals. To me, this is not an indictment 
of .science or the application of science; it is an indict¬ 
ment of individual myopia and of social and economic 
statesmanship in our democracy. 

That the applications of science in the growth of 
modern industries have created a serious indivitlual 
public health jiroblem under the head of indu.strial 
disease, is know'n to all. Our motlern science of medicine 
is effectively combating this menace, although it is not 
entirely under control as yet. A sobering thought is 
the fact that, in the development of industries due to 
our expanding understanding of nature, man is increas¬ 
ingly and suddenly exposed to chemical substances for¬ 
merly unknow’n to him in the whole history of the race 
or is exposed to substances of injurious potentialities in 
larger and larger amounts. If we could really establish 
a broader ba.se for science in society, and by science I 
include the .science of modern medicine and modern 
preventive medicine, we should soon effectively control 
this growing hazard. At present we go at things too 
blindly and we (society and the medical profession) 
assume that as long as the individual exposed to indu.s¬ 
trial hazards is not actually sick enough to call a doctor, 
he is not really injured. Frequently we have discovered, 
and we shall probably increasingly discover, that this is 
not the true situation. 

To refer again to the charge that .science makes war 
or makes war more violent, I think we may admit that, 
unless the spirit of science — honesty coupled with the 
sense of justice and fair play — manages to keep pace 
with our expanding scientific knowledge and its prac¬ 
tical applications, man may destroy himself in days not 
so very far away, and the in.sects will rule the world 
without having to fight man for its po.s.se.ssion. 

Science is .still in the ivory tower to the extent that 
our laborers, our farmers, and ev’en our leaders in poli¬ 
tics, trade, and industry do not understand or at lea.st 
do not follow the .scientific methiKl. Hence I insist that 
ours is not yet an age of science, {Continued on page 442) 





GAYLORD, TOO, "CUTS" EVERY PACK! 



i A canner knows that "cutting the pack” 

_ (checking an actual sample after canning) 
^ is the only sure way to maintain consistent 

^ realized it, but this 

^ shipping boxes as it is of 

canned goods! 

'' And just as a canner "cuts” every pack, 

so Gaylord checks every run to make certain 
every Gaylord box will give you the "above specification” performance 
provided by Gaylord’s extra margin of safety. 

As a result, when you ship in Gaylord boxes, you can be sure that 
every shipment you make has a better chance of arriving safely ... and of 
looking as neat and attraaive on arrival as when it left your loading docks. 
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{Continued from page 

for the character of the age is writ by man’s l)ehav’ior. 
Men are still driven by greed and confused by guile, 
rather than guided by reason and justice based on our 
expanding scientific knowledge. I said on another occa¬ 
sion, but the thought bears repeating here, that .science 
has greatly enlarged man’s understanding, conquered 
many of his disea.ses, lengthened his life, multiplied 
his joys, decreased his fears, and added much to his 
physical comforts and powers. Man may u.se the.se and 
other achievements for a greater social injury in.stead 
of for a further social advance. Science is specifically 
human, in that it stems from the innate curiosity of all 
men and the conspicuously plastic hrains of the ablest, 
if not the noble.st, of our fellows. If this be .so, then the 
.scientific method and its products cannot be, in any 
fundamental and permanent .sen.se, in conflict with hu¬ 
man nature, though our pre.sent human society, prod¬ 
uct of a pa.st dominated by greed, force, and fear, may 
be and is in conflict with the .scientific mefhod. Whether 
.science and the scientific method, even on the broader 
social ba.se for which I plead, can contrive survival val¬ 
ues equal if not superior to the blind forces of nature 
which shaped man’s past, is as yet in the laps of the 
gods. Still, we cannot deny the po.ssibility, and we will 
nurse the hope, that the hairy ape who somehow lo.st 
his tail, who grew a brain worth having, who built .speech 
and song out of a hi.ss and a roar, and who stepped out 


of the cave to explore and master the universe, may 
some day conquer his own irrational and myopic be¬ 
havior toward his kin. 

I think we can say, even in the face of current fear 
and pe.ssimism, that during the ups and downs of past 
ages, man has through science gradually acquired more 
understanding and hence more freedom from fear, more 
dignity, greater kiiulness, and a clearer conception of 
ju.stice. Despite the fact that for the moment “the bird 
of sorrow” is not only flying over our heads but is 
actually nesting in our hair — to borrow a Chinese 
proverb — that bird will not nest in our hair forever, 
even though a blackout on the light of .science is decreed 
in every land. When we have achieved the broader base 
for .science in the understanding of the common man, 
the method of .science will slowly but surely help to 
make life more intelligent, toil more cheerful, fear, 
hatred, pain, and tears less prevalent in our lives. If 
in any place or time the insane violence of war renders 
the pursuit of science impossible and the scientific 
method submerged and forgotten, it will be rediscov¬ 
ered in better days by better men. At lea.st up till now 
man has <lemon.strated his ability to survive and to re- 
a.ssert his manhood and his intelligence. 

The establishment of a broader base for science is 
too great a ta.sk for the handful of scienti.sts in our 
universities and in our institutions for scientific re.search, 
even were the.se men agreed that this is both an impor¬ 
tant and a desirable goal. What is called for is the co¬ 
operative effort of all men and {Concluded on page 
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GIVING A LIFT TO 

8 Million People 


Lif WeAiUufltcuUe- 



• Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Westinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 

• While the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device—just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable—it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de¬ 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modern high 
speed elevators in a twenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
3425 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, and a maze of 2 50 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 

• Eor many years our company 
made the electric motors and con¬ 
trol equipment for elevator manu¬ 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in¬ 
dustry that we began the manufac¬ 
ture of our own elevators. 

• Since then our people have 
made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 


high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi¬ 
nates the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping "power dive". No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 

• Then we developed that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem¬ 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The induc¬ 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 

• A third important develop¬ 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-called "Safe-T-Ray”, the 
photo-electric cell which prevents 
electric doors from closing until 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers. 

• //you have ever ridden on the 
elevators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele¬ 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to 1400 feet a minute between 
stops and starts. 

• In the field of vertical trans- 
ortation the electric stairway is 
ecoming increasingly important. 

By conservative estimate more than 
30 million people rode on the elec¬ 
tric stairways we installed at the 
New York World’s Fair. The West¬ 
inghouse Electric Stairways in the 
Perisphere were the longest ever 
installed in this country. 

• The elevatorengineerhzs ma.de 
the busiest of all transportation 
systems the safest as well. 

• Elevators today have an un¬ 
paralleled safety record. In fact, it 
is virtually impossible for a pas¬ 
senger to injure himself in a mod¬ 
ern elevator. 
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(Concluded from page 

women with .sufficient training in science to comprehend 
and follow the scientific methofl. The.se are principally 
the large armies of physicians, industrial chemists, and 
engineers, and the scattering of competent teachers of 
.science in our secondary schools. Perchance the new’ly 
horn Association of Scientific Workers will lend a hand. 
All teachers in our secondary schools, were they them¬ 
selves conditioned in the spirit of science and aware of 
the .scientific method, could he the spearhead of this ad¬ 
vance. The scientific method, the acliievement of under- 
.standiiig hy controlled experience, has not yet had much 
of a chance in our formal education, on any level. 

We jiride ourselves, I think without good grounds, 
that our age is the “age of science.” As Arthur H. Comp¬ 
ton recently put it, ours is an age of .science only in the 
.sense that the a])plieations of science, the fruits of 
.seience, influence our external mode of living, both in 
jieace and in war, to a much greater extent than they 
have at any other jjeriod in human history. But even 
today guile and deceit, violence and war, hate and van¬ 
ity — the very antithe.ses of science, the very negations 
of the method and the spirit of .scienee — are ju.st as 
rampant as in the days of the cave man and the saher- 
toothed tiger. 

When the twilight beckons men of my years, we .still 
have our children, w'e still have our dreams. 1 dream of 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Cawi bridge, Massach usetts 

rr^iiK scliools of Architecture, Engineering and Science, the (iradnate School and the 

1 Division of lliiinanities offer instruction and ojiportunities for researcli, holh under- 

graduate and graduate, in tlie following 

fields of study as well as in allied subjects: 

SCHOOL OF ARCIMTKCTURK 

SCHOOL OF KNGINFERING 

•Architecture 

Aeronautical Engineerins 

Citv Planning 

Building Engineering and Construction 
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Business and Engineering .Administration 


Cbeinical Engineering ^ 

SCHOOL OF SCIFNCK 

Civil and Sanitary Engineering 

Biology and Public Healtb 

Electrical Engineering 

Chemistrv 

(General Engineering 

(General Science 

Marine Transportation 

Ceologv 

•Mechanical Fingineering 1 

M atbematics 

Metallurgy 

Physics 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 

d'lie (iatalogne contains full information 

and will be sent gratis and post free upon request. 

All correspondence regarding admission 

either to undergraduate or graduate study should 

he addressed to the Direetor of Admis.sions, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


a day when through social experience in .science and 
justice we shall actually put the principles of democracy 
to work within our land — in politics, in indu.stry, in 
trade, in education; when understanding and kindness 
will more than hold their own against guile and greed; 
when force and violence are replaced by conference, 
compromise, and approximate ju.stice in all our domestic 
relations. When that day is at hand in our own land, 
our example will be a greater impetus to science, peace, 
and ju.stice in other lands than are our jiresent speeches 
and our lend and lease of the implements of violence 
and war to all present and potential democracies of the 
world. For then w'e at lea.st will be .strong enough to 
fear no ill wind from acro.ss any ocean, .strong enough 
to maintain our own w'ays of life, a life worth living for 
a million years. 

ARMING THE PHYSICIAN 

(Continued from page ^25) 

apart. TIence a factor of 2..5 still exists between pre.sent 
realization and that which can conceivably be reached 
with the exi.sting in.strument. 

Will the physician be satisfied with the present reali¬ 
zation? No. With a po.s.sible factor 2.5 times better? 
Yes. After all, there must be a lower limit to the size of 
living matter, for all bacilli, like all men, are made of 
atoms. We know that atoms are about four-billionths 
of an inch in diameter. Since (Continued on page JfJd>) 
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ALL THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
IN STEAM GENERATING PRACTICE 



C-E CONTROLLED FORCED CIRCULATION BOILER 
Now being installed at Montaup. For details, see text. 


In many sections of the country, 
power stations have been moderniz¬ 
ing and expanding their facilities 
with C-E high-pressure, high-capac¬ 
ity, steam generating units. Take 
New England, for example — a par¬ 
ticularly appropriate selection for 
the readers of Technology Review 
and known to all those familiar with 
progress in steam power engineering 
as the site of the first installation to 
produce steam at a pressure as high 
as 1200 lb per sq in. New England’s 
largest power stations have been tak¬ 
ing full advantage of progress in 
steam power practice by selecting 
C-E high-pressure units for their lat¬ 
est installations as listed opposite. 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
'‘U* Street Station, Boston, Mass. 
One Unit 

Capacity—542,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—1400 p.s.i. Temp—910 F 
Mystic Station, Everett, Mass. 

One Unit 

Capacity—430,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—1400 p.s.i. Temp—910 F 

CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
Montviile Station, Montville, Conn. 

Two C7n/fs 

Capacity—130,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—725 p.s.i. Temp—825 F 
Devon Station, Devon, Conn. 

Two Units 

Capacity—225,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—950 p.s.i. Temp—900 F 

MONTAUP ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Somerset Station, Somerset, Mass. 
One Unit 

Capacity—650,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—2000 p.s.i. Temp—960 F 

NARRAGAN5ETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manchester St. Station, ProWdence, R. /. 
One Unit 

Capacity—430,000 lb of steam per hr 
Design Pressure—1350 p.s.i. Temp—915 F 


One of these installations brings to 
New England the distinction of hav¬ 
ing the first high-pressure, high-ca¬ 
pacity, forced-circulation boiler unit 
in the United States and the largest 
boiler of this type in the world. This 
unit marks the biggest step forward 
in steam generation since pulverized 
coal firing and water-cooled furnaces 
— also pioneered by Combustion 
Engineering — revolutionized steam 
generating practice some twenty 
years ago. Now being installed at 
Somerset by the Montaup Electric 
Co., this C-E Forced Circulation Unit 
points the way to the most significant 
future development in the field of 
high pressure steam generation. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF 


BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 


SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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ARMING THE PHYSICIAN 

{Continued from page ^44) 

several atoms are needed to make a molecule, molecules 
are certainly larger than atoms. The .smallc.st living unit 
must he at least as large as a mcxlerately complex mole¬ 
cule; so we can .set twenty-billionths to forty-billionths of 
an inch as the probable lower limit of the size of living 
matter, d'hus we find the electron microscojic on the 
verge of fulfilling all the needs of the physician for the 
photography of small living objects. .Although much 
needs to be done, mo.st of the problems which remain 
are of the character of biological engineering. 

The spectrograph is a much older in.strument than the 
electron microscope, but only recently has its extensive 
applicability to medicine been realized. Primarily an 
analytical instrument, the spectrograph can be used for 
measuring the presence of metallic constituents in the 
blotxi, the potency of vitamins, the activity of hormones, 
and for similar problems involving the iletcrmination of 
very .small concentrations 'of material. 

'I'he basic principle of the spectrograjih is that it de¬ 
tects the light which atoms and molecules can be made 
to emit and with this light prixluces spectrum lines 
whieh are arrangeil in such simple and reprtxlucible 
patterns as always to give a definite clue to the kinds 
of atoms or molecules which have emitted the light, and, 
somewhat le.ss definitely, to the number of each pre.sent. 

If a physician suspects that a patient is suffering from 
lead poisoning, he need take only a drop of blofxl from 
the patient’s ear and burn this blo(xI in an electric arc. 
'I'he blood, quickly dried by the inten.se heat of the arc, 
is burned to ashes, and the very molecules of the ashes 
themselves are then rent apart into their constituent 
atoms. 'I'he atoms are bombarded by an intense hail of 
electrons in the arc and are thereby caused to emit light. 
.Any lead atoms pre.sent send forth the characteristic 
light waves of lead, which the spectrograph reveals as 
.sjK'ctrum lines in definite locations. 

On the same photographic plate the physician records 
a flash of light sent through the .same spectrograph from 
a drop of normal blood burned in the same arc. He 
knows the lead content of the normal blood, and by 
comparing the blackening of the lead lines in the two 
spectrum photographs is able to determine the amount 
of lead in the samfilc taken from his patient. It is pos¬ 
sible to measure as little as one atom of lead to a million 
molecules of blood. In fact, by means of the spectro- 
grajih the increase in the lead content of the blood of a 
person who has .slept for one night in a newly painted 
room can be determined. 

'I'he identification of an clement depends on the pre¬ 
cision with which the sjx'ctrograph can determine the 
wavelengths of the light which the element emits. AA'ith 
the finest type of modern spectrograph, the lengths of 
the.se waves can be measured to one part in .sixty million. 
Since the waves are themselves usually less than 
1 50,000 of an inch long, the spectrograph can thus lx- 
u.stxl to make a measurement accurate to one-third of a 
trillionth of an inch. 

When a biological material is burned in an electric 
arc, the material is destroyed. .Analy.ses of tran.sparent 
materials, however, can be made (Continued on page 
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3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIDELITY Wire Spooling Machines 

-from Reels or Coils 

-to Sticks or Spools 

Precision winding at high speed, with unvarying weight and even lay of 
wire on spool or stick—these are outstanding advantages of FIDELITY 
Wire Spooling Machines. They are quickly adjusted to required length, 
thickness or spacing—simple to operate, minimum labor attention and 
low horsepower. 

Write for illustrated folder describing four types 
of standard machines and operating specifications. 


Above: FIDELITY Spooling Machine with 
new hydraulic control to wind wire on flat or 
square sticks from brake-controlled reels. 
Below: FIDELITY Screw Traverse Machine 
winds wire on conventional type wooden or 
metallic spcx)ls. 
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{Continued from page 4^6) 

with the spectrograph in a way which (iws not involve 
destruction: A beam of light — infrared, visible, or ultra¬ 
violet light — is sent through the sample, and the pres¬ 
ence of various com|)lex molecules is determined from 
observation of the absorption of the light of different 
wavelengths in its passage through the sample. This 
method has found particular application in the deter¬ 
mination of vitamin in various foml materials. 

Finally, let us consider devices for the production of 
atomic rays. Though we are likely to think of an atom 
as a .small .sjdiere about four-billionths of an inch in 
diameter, actually an atom has proportionately as much 
empty space in its volume as has the solar system, and 
atoms are now easy to take apart. Every atom contains 
a nucleus comjiosed of protons and neutrons, surrounded 
at ai)j)roi)riate di.stances by some definite numlxjr of 
electrons between one and ninety-two. To knock elec¬ 
trons out of atoms is quite ea.sy, and is done in every 
electric arc, neon sign, and radio tube. To knock protons, 
neutrons, and larger subatomic chunks out of the 
atomic nucleus is mueh more difficult, and is what 
jihysicists have been engaged in doing in their recent 
atom-smashing experiments. All of the subatomic parti¬ 
cles are extremely small, of the order of forty-quadril- 
lionths of an inch - small bullets, indeed, to hurl at a 
speed of thoti.sands of miles a .second at a target no 
larger than the bullets. No aiming is possible under 


these circumstances, of course. .V sufficient number of 
subatomic mi.s.siles mu.st be hurled to score, ju.st by 
probability, the desired number of direct hits on a 
nucleus. Fiven if only one bullet out of a million strikes 
the target, a billion shots will give a thousand hits. 

The easiest way to get these minute missiles moving 
is to make u.se of the fact that protons, electrons, and the 
nuclei of atoms in general when stripped of their elec¬ 
trons, are charged electrically. Thus very large electrical 
forces will be brought to bear on them when they are 
jilaced in an intense electric field. In order to allow them 
to accumulate speed by falling over the electrical preci¬ 
pice which is jirovided by a high-voltage generator, 
everything mu.st be cleared out of their path, and the 
easiest way to do so is to put them in a large closed con¬ 
tainer and pump out as much of the air as po.ssible. In 
this way the high-voltage vacuum tube came into being. 

The ordinary x-ray tube as used by the physician for 
taking shadow photographs of bones and other parts 
of the human body is such a vacuum tube on a .small 
scale. When electrons are slammed at high speed against 
atoms, x-rays are produced. These x-rays, which are 
only about 1 4,000 as long as light waves, will burn up 
any biological material if a sufficient do.se is given. For 
many years physicians have used x-rays in the treat¬ 
ment of malignant cells which must be burned out of the 
body, d’he problem is to di.scover how to burn deep-lying 
malignant ceils without cau.sing the deaths of too many 
normal cells which will inevitably be struck by the rays. 
One can obtain a certain degree {Concluded on page JpiO) 
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of control by varying the voltage on the x-ray tube. 'I'he 
higlier the voltage acro.ss the tube, the fa.ster will the elec¬ 
trons move through the tube and the .shorter will be the 
waves of the x-rays prixluced. The shorter the waves, 
the more deeply will they penetrate flesh before being 
absorbed. To reach really deep-lying malignancies, x-ray 
tubes with millions of volts supplied to their terminals 
are needed, and these the atom-smashing devices of the 
jihy.sicists have furnished. 

Apparently x-rays destroy cells by setting high-speed 
electrons free in them. The destruction of a cell is 
believed to occur when the cell is bombarded by a suffi¬ 
cient number of electrons to break up a large number of 
the molecules in it. It does not matter whether x-rays 
are used to produce the electrons in the cells, or whether 
electrons are hurled directly into the cells from vacuum 
tubes, although the latter method may possibly give 
improved control over the bombardment. But in order 
to send electrons directly into celts instead of using 
x-rays as an intermediary agency, it is necessary to have 
tubes of much higher voltage. 

Radium treatments for malignancies are in reality the 
same as high-voltage x-ray treatments, Inasmuch as the 
radium atom can be thought of as a small portable x-ray 
outfit which, when the atom explodes, gives x-rays 
equivalent to those produced by a tube operated at 
about three million volts. Radium, however, has many 
undesirable properties, one of them being that you can 
never tell when a radium atom is going to lilow up. If 
radium gets into the body, the radium atoms will con¬ 
tinue to explode indefinitely; only half will he gone at 
the end of 1,680 years. 

By being bombarded with subatomic particles, ordi¬ 
nary atoms can be transformed into railio-active atoms 
of new .species, which expkxle quite as violently as, but 
sooner than, atoms of radium. The medical man can 
now choose his atom; If he wants a radio-active material 
that will Ix' half gone in twenty-one minutes, he may 
choo.se radio-carbon; for a half life of fifteen hours, radio¬ 
sodium is available; and for eighty-eight days, radio¬ 
sulphur. Several hundred such atoms have been pro¬ 
duced by physici.sts to date, and new ones appear almost 
monthly. 

Thus the new liigh-.speed atomic-ray devices of the 
physicist are of great value to the physician. Two lines 
of development are going on simultaneously: The high- 
voltage apparatus builds up a great electrical precipice 
over which subatomic particles can be hurled. The 
cyclotron, which u.ses comparatively low electrical pres¬ 
sures, imparts speed to the particle by whirling it in a 
magnetic field, apjilying a new impulse each time the 
particle circles the field. The cyclotron gives the particle 
velocities equivalent to tho.se which would be obtained 
in a vacuum tube operating at ten million to twenty 
million volts. Both the high-voltage generator and the 
cyclotron are still undergoing improvements. Wherever 
their development may lead, we can be sure that the.se 
devices will be providing the physician with an increas¬ 
ing number and variety of subatomic particles for cura¬ 
tive and diagnostic purposes. 
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UNION FOR UNDERSTANDING 

{Continued from page lp}2') 

ernphasi.s on preventiv'e medicine, on public-health and 
.sanitary engineering, and on industrial hygiene indicates 
the trend. Engineering and physics will necessarily play 
a major role in these phases of medicine, and the M.I.T. 
is in a unicpie position to lead this movement through 
its cour.ses in biological engineering and public-health 
engineering. 

The necessity for such an emphasis on the biological 
requirements of normal man in modern society is partly 
a resrdt of our increased knowledge concerning the in¬ 
fluence of the physical environment on the living or¬ 
ganism and has been forced upon us as a tlireet conse¬ 
quence of the machine age. For, speaking generally, a 
machine is a device whereby man alters his relations to 
his natural surroundings. ITy the greater use of tools 
and technology, man has rapidly altered his physical 
surroundings and the conditions which affect his life. 

The accomplishments of our technological civilization 
have been spoken of cu.stomarily as “ man’s conque.st of 
nature.” The phrase is an arrogant misrepresentation. 
Actually, through the physical .sciences man has gained 
an understanding of certain laws de.scribing natural 
phenomena, and through this understanding has been 
able to adapt liim.self more effectively to his environ¬ 
ment. He has thus been enabled to utilize natural forces 
for his needs and his desires. Hut the value of these 
devclojimcnts to man depends not only upon knowledge 
of the laws of the physical universe hut also upon how 
this knowledge is utilized in relation to the human 
organism. 

There is a gradual realization that the environment 
and the habits of man have been greatly altered, but 
with little regard for the W'ell-being of the central figure 
in the whole drama. I believe, therefore, that future 
engineers and physicians will join in a greater concern 
for the relation of man to machines and to the jiroducts 
of machines — of man to a man-made environment. We 
are being forced to consider the biological results of 
travel at high velocities and high altitudes, the effects 
upon a human organism of daily work in gaseous at¬ 
mospheres unnatural to man or of the new routines 
of life required by our industrial sy.stem. Moreover, 
architects are beginning to think not only of the materi¬ 
als they employ but of the biological requirements of 
the livdng organisms who are to inhabit their structures; 
city planners adjust their designs to the same needs. 

These are signs of real promi.se for human welfare. 
They represent the initiation of a movement toward 
what Lewis Mumford calls the “hiotechnic civiliza¬ 
tion.” In order that this movement may be wisely 
directed, to the end that our knowledge of the material 
world shall be effectively employed for the well-being 
of man, we must have a better understanding of the 
effects of the physical environment upon the living 
organi.sm. Such an understanding depends upon a 
knowledge of how the activity of the bwly is modifieil 
by its surroundings. This is the problem of human 
adaptation. It can be solved only by those of thorough 
training and broad interest in both the medical and the 
physical .sciences. (Concluded on page JfOd) 
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UNION FOR UNDERSTANDING 

{Concluded from page JiBJf) 

The technological developments that have so pro¬ 
foundly altered the environment and customs of the 
individual man have also fostered new social and eco¬ 
nomic systems. The specialization characteristic of 
modern industry has created new economic relationships 
between individuals. Changes in methods of transporta¬ 
tion and communication have completely transformed 
the social and political life of man from the day of 
Plato, who prescribed a population of five thousand as 
the desirable size of a city because this was the number 
of persons who could hear the voice of a single orator. 

We have, therefore, evolved economically and polit¬ 
ically against a background of .scientific progress. But 
not always in this economic and political evolution 
have we had any very clear conception of the relation 
of the changing .system to the human unit of society. 
This is, however, an es.sential relation.ship, for the 
contacts of most men wdth natural forces arc largely 
through the medium of society. Their food supply de¬ 
pends upon the social .system, as do their shelter against 
the elements, their protection against contagious di.sease 
or physical violence threatened by their fellows. Thus, 
the relation of man to his environment is largely de¬ 
termined by the social .sy.stem of which he is the com¬ 
ponent unit. Because the functions of the social organism 
are the integrated activity of groups of human or¬ 
ganisms, a more adequate understantling and control 
of social and economic institutions will be aided by a 
better understanding of the behavior of man and of the 
physical forces which determine that behavior. The 
co-operation of physics and medicine in achieving this 
understanding will make po.ssible a wiser direction of 
the future cour.se of our industrial civilization. This 
relation.ship is, I believe, the greatest opportunity for 
mutual influence and co-operative effort which is avail¬ 
able to the physicist and the physician. 


SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE 

{Cojiiimied from page It28) 

pharmacy and chemistry and the council on foods of the American 
Medical Association, represent the views of a numl>er of authorities 
who have endeavored to summarize the available knowledge on 
certain phases of vitamin study. 

Annual Revieu' of Biochemistry (edited by James Murray Luck). Vol. 
1, 1932, to date. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $5.00 a volume. 

Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitatire Biology. V’ol. 1, 1933, 
to date. Cold Spring Harbor, X. Y. : the Hiological Laboratory. 
$4.50 a volume. 

Eddy, Walter H. IVhaf Are the Vitamins? New York: Reinhold, 1941. 
Pp. 247. $2.50. 

Not a popularization, but a concise summary of information based 
on vitamin research and literature. 

Harvey, E. Newton. Linng Light. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xv-|-328. $4.00. 

“Describes not only outstanding forms of life that produce light 
but also the mysteries relating to the chemistry, physiology and 
physics of animal light.*’ — H. G. Garbedian in the New \ ork Times 
Book Review, Febniary 2, 1941. 

Needh.\m, Joseph, and D.avid E. Green (editors). Perspectives in 
Biochemistry. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. viii+361. $4.75. 
Thirty-one essays presented to Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins 
by past and present members of his laboratory. 
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Stephenson, Marjory. Bacterial Metabolism (4d ed.). New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1939. Pp. xiv4-391. $7.50. 

VisscuER, Maurice IL (editor). Chemistry and Medicine. Minneapolis; 

University of Minnesota Press, 1940. Pp. v+'29(>. $4.50. 

Bucke, F. F. “Development of New Organic Chemicals for Thera¬ 
peutic Use,” Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 26:131- 
138 (October, 1940). ’ 

Crosslet, M. L. “Recent Advances in Chemotherapy,” Science, 91: 
309-373 (April 19, 1940). 

Tuve, M. a. “The New Alchemy,” Radiology, 35:174-183 (Aug., *40). 

IV. P^LECTHICITY AND MeDICINB 

Adrian, E. D. The Mechanism of Merrous Action: Electrical Studies of 
the Seurone. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
193‘i. Pp. x-l-103. $2.00. 

Erlanger, Joseph, and Herbert S. (tasser. Electrical Signs of Serv- 
ous Acticity. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1937. Pp. x4-^21. $3.50. 

Langworthy, O. U. “Usesof Electricity in Medicine,” Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, 59:389-394 (October, 1940). 

WiLLi.\Ms, R. E. “Electricity in Medicine,’’ Electrical Engineering, 
57:237-244 (June, 1938). 

V. Mathematics and Medicine 
Dahlhkrg, (ir. Statistical Methods for Medical and Biological Students. 

New York; Interscience Publishers, 1940. Pp. 232. $2.75. 
Davenport, C. B., and Merle P. Eras. Statistical Methods in Biol- 
ogy. Medicine and Psychology (4th ed., completely revi.stxl). New 
York: Wiley, 1930. Pp. xii-|-21fi. $2.75. 

Fisher, R. A. Statistical Methods for Research Workers (7th ed.). 

Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd, 1938. Pp. xv4-35f>. 15.s. 

Pearl, Raymond. Introduction to Medical Biometry and Statistics (,‘ld 
ed., revised and enlarged). Philadelphia: Saunders, 1940. Pp. 
XV4-537. $7.00. 

Rahn, Otto. Mathematics in Bacteriology. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1939. Pp. 03. $1.75. 

The compiler wishes to thank the following members of tlie M.I.T. 
staff for suggestions in the compilation of this list: John R. L(H)f- 
bourow, Associate Profes.sor of Biophysics; Dr. John W. Williams, As¬ 
sociate Professor of Public Health Laboratory Mctliods; Roblcy D. 
Evans, Associate Professor of Physics; and Marguerite Chamberlain, 
Eastman Librarian. Copies of this list and the pre<’eding ones may be 
obtained upon application to the Institute Librarian. 

I’ROGKESS REPORT 

{Concluded from page J^2d) 

patient's shoulder blade, and four to six of the pellets 
are inserted. They last for about eighteen months and 
act as a complete substitute for the adrenal gland. 
Patients can live hap])ily, without any trouble at all 
except for the necessity of returning every eighteen 
months to have the little pellets slipped under the skin. 
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Founded 1828. The School that conhnes itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
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{Co?tcltided from page JfS5) 


The 676 recipient.s of degrees included .S5 graduates, 
who, having completed five-year courses, received both 
bachelor's and master’s degrees. In all, 478 bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded, of which 14 were bachelors in 
architecture; two, bachelors of architecture iit city 
planning; and 46^2, bachelors of science. Of the bachelors 
of science, 70 were awarded to graduates of the School 
of Science and to graduates of the School of Engi¬ 
neering. 

The advanced degrees included 22 doctors of j)hilos- 
ophy, 25 doctors of science, one master in architecture, 
two masters in public health, and 183 ma.sters of .science. 
In addition to the academic degrees, five certificates 
in public health were awarded. Commissions in the Offi¬ 
cers’ Reserve Corps oh the United States Army were 
awarded to 96 members of the graduating class. 

The Gardner Fellowship 

H onoring Ilarry W. Gardner, Professor of Archi¬ 
tectural Design, who has been associated with the 
Institute’s School of .Vrchitecture since 1895, the year 
after his graduation, the traveling fellowship of the 
School was named in May the Harry Wentworth Gard¬ 
ner Traveling Fellowship in Architecture. In making the 
announcement, Walter R. MacCornack, ’03, Dean of 
the School, declared it appropriate that the fellowship 
he named “for a man who has given all of his profes¬ 
sional life to teaching and who has left such a deep 
imjiression on so many architects in America because of 
his effi'Ctive teaching and devotion to his work.” 

Through his long association with the School, his com¬ 
prehension of its ideals, and his keen judgment, Profes¬ 
sor Gardner has exerted wide and beneficial influence on 
stiulents for years in addition to serving them as their 
teacher. His profound knowledge of color and design, 
as well, have been acce.ssible to the In.stitute, in ways 
ranging from the decorative themes of commencement 
and other festivities to the unified color treatment of 
interiors of Technology’s buildings and the decoration of 
individual rooms. The fellowship which bears his name 
succeeds the earlier Arthur Rotch Traveling Scholarship. 


Finale 

4NNUAL reports constituted the hulk of the business 
jTV before the Alumni (’ouncil at its 221st meeting, 
final one for the academic year, on the last Monday in 
May. Henry E. Worcc.stcr, ’97, presided and introduced 
the officers elected for next year; B. Edwin Hutchinson, 
’09, President; Harold Bugbee, ’20, Vice-President; 
Herbert S. Cleverdon, ’10, and C. Yardlcy Chittiek, ’22, 
executive committeemen. 

Sfieakers of the evening were .lohii E. Burehard, ’23, 
who described life in Washington as the present emer¬ 
gency has affected it; Raymond D. Dougla.ss, ’31, who 
de.scribed the national defen.se courses at the Institute; 
and President-elect Hutchinson, who di.scu.ssed national 
defen.se work from the indu.strial point of view. 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 

Railroad Electrification 

Design and Supervision — Valuations 

Economic and Operating Reports 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD liT THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

fire prevention 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. R. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-electric detelopments — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street >■ Boston, Mass. 

STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’00 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

of Patterson, Tbblb & Dbnnis 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cost Accountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 

NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 

REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 

UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 

Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. '11 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

incorporated 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants^ Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell ’92 M.I.T. ’21 

EVERETT E. KENT 

Registered Attorneys in 

Patent, Trade Mark and Copyright Causes 

United States and Foreign 

75 Federal Street, Boston HUBbard 0234 

Lazo - Dehesa G. Farias <13“ Martinez 

Engineers and Architects 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Construction Consul cants — Power, Public Utilities, Heating, Architect and Arch. Engrs. 
Ventilating — Refrigerating — Ind. Plants — Estimates and Valuations 

Ave. Madero No. i Mexico, D.F., Mexico 

F. L. Layp M. L. Dehesa G. Farias J. Martinez Tejeda 

C. Eng. Arcbtttti .Mrri. Eng. 

M. I. T. ’21 Rojr. Acad. Sn. Carlos '37 Cornell "25 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman 03“ Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York City 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; 

Soil Studies and Tests; 

Reports, Design and Supervision. 

William H. Mueser, ’22 

H. A. KULJIAN CO. 

Consultants ' Engineers ’ Constructors 

Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian T9 

BOISSEVAIN, REINHARDT & SHAPIRO 

Research and Analysis 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermodynamics 

KlRIcland 6900 77 Massachusetts Avenue 

Extension 253 Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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.4:\ All) TO I^DlSTIiY L\ LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


PLACEMENT STATUS 

1941 GRADUATES 

(as of June 7, 1941) 

'I'lie results of a recent einploviiient survey of the Class of 1911 are shown in the table below: 


Rpcipienls Recipients Recipients All 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS Doctor's Masters Bachelor's Groups 

l)epr(‘e Decree Degree 

1911 (DUM)UATES 

as of June 7, 1941 No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Have Accepted Employment. 16 9.5.8 185 96.8 414 93.5 645 94.5 

Unclassified.’. 2 4.2 6 3.2 29 6.5 37 5.5 

TOTALS. 48 100 191 100 443 100 682 100 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


.4\ All) TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 







TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I.T. ALUMNI AND OFFICERS 


Written 

<L By Hermann C. Lythgoe’96, 
“The Olive-Oil Racket,” Nucleus, 
February. 

Cl By Jaime Gurza’03, Esta Guerra 
Sin Hitler, Editorial Polls. 

C. By Tenney L. Davis T3, The 
Chemistry of Powder and Explosives, 
Volume I, Wiley. 

Cl By Everett St. JohnT3, “Aerial 
Cable Lashing Machine,” and by 
James A. Carr '20, “Lashed Aerial 
Cable,” Bell Laboratories Record, May. 
Cl By Richard H. Smith'18, Engi¬ 
neering, Bellman Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Inc. 

d By John A. West, Jr.,' 39, com¬ 
piler, “Out of the Blackout,” Na¬ 
tional Fire Protection Association 
Quarterly, April, part 1. 
d By William E. Wickenden, for¬ 
mer staff, "The University, Science, 
and Industry,” Engineering Experi¬ 
ment Series, Ohio State University, 
March. 

Eastern Photoelasticity 
Conference 

d William M. Murray '33, as chair¬ 
man of the local committee, officially 
opened the conference at Technology 
on June 12. Edward L. Moreland 
'07 welcomed the visitors. Technical 
sessions were presided over by Dr. 
Murray and Joseph S. Newell '19. 
Speakers included Royal Weller '27, 
on ' ‘Three-Dimensional Photoelas¬ 
ticity by the Scattered Light 
Method”; Davis R. Dewey, 2d, '40, 
on “Visual Studies of Fluid Flow 
Patterns"; Frank S. Wyle’41, on 
“Some Photoelastic Studies in Dy¬ 
namics”; Raymond A. Frigon, G, * 
“Report of E.P.C. Committee on 
Materials Research”; and Augusto 
J. Durelli, guest student, on “New 
Method of Obtaining Isostatics in 
Photoelasticity. ” 

Speakers 

d John E. Burchard '23, on ' 'Recon¬ 
struction of the Devastated Areas,” 
at the third round-table conference 
of Princeton architects, Princeton, 
N.J.,June7. 

d Patrick J. Harney '31 and Eu- 
LOGio Vazquez '36, at the first sym¬ 
posium on hurricanes, southeastern 
organization meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Meteorological Society, Miami, 


Fla., May 9. Sverre Petterssen, 
staff, directed the afternoon discus¬ 
sion. 

d Robley D. Evans, staff, on ‘ 'Atom 
Smashing and Its Modern Applica¬ 
tions,” at the eleventh conference of 
science students of Connecticut Val¬ 
ley colleges. South Hadley, Mass., 
April 12. 

Honor 

d To Godfrey L. Cabot'81, Ed¬ 
ward L. Bov^les'22, Cha9.les S. 
Draper '26, and Ralph C. Young '29, 
by their election to fellowship in the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences; to Hudson Hoagland'24, by 
his election as recording secretary; 
and to Horace S. ForLi, staff, by his 
election as treasurer, 
d To Frank N. Emerson '01 and 
Albert Harkness'12, by their elec¬ 
tion to fellowship in the American 
Institute of Architects, 
d To Harold B. Harvey '05, by his 
re-election as western vice-president, 
national director, and chairman of 
the forging division of the Alumi¬ 
num Association. 

d To Harvey S. Benson '12 and 
William R. Hainsworth '21, by 
their election as term members of the 
executive committee of the Industrial 
Research Institute. Maurice Hol¬ 
land '16 serves on the same commit¬ 
tee. 

<l To Rudolf E. Gruber '16, by the 
awarding of an honorary doctor of 
science degree by the New Jersey Col¬ 
lege of Pharmacy, Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity, Newark, June 4. 

Ad To Harold E. Edgerton'27, by 
the awarding of the Potts Medal of 
the Franklin Institute on May 21. 

»^d To Charles W. MacGregor, 
Staff, by the awarding of the Charles 
B. Dudley Medal or the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Chi¬ 
cago, June 25. 


DEATHS 

* Mentioned in class notes. 

d Christel Orvis'70, May 8. 
d William E. Brotherton'73, May 
21 . 

d Robert Rogers '81, April 21. 
d William C. Merryman '83, May 
30. 

d George E. Guthrie '84, May 12. 
d Dwight Brainerd'87, April 20.* 

(O 


d William H. Brainerd'87, May 
8 .* 

d Alexander Jarecki '88, April 27.* 
d Fred E. Norton '91, April 19.* 
d John A. Rooney '91, April 6.* 
d Charles H. Westcott '91, January 

23. * 

d Albert L. Goetzmann'92, April 
30. 

d Arthur M. Burtt'93, April 19. 
d Charles D. Demond'93, May 7.* 
d Frederick C. Sutter '93, Febru¬ 
ary 23.* 

d Albert H. Sawyer '94, April 18. 
d Elizabeth F. Fisher '95, April 25. 
(See '96 notes.) 

d Edward L. Hurd '95, May 26. 
d Oswald C. Hering '97, March 6.* 
d James G. Moran '97, April 12. 
d Michael A. Sullivan '97, June 

17, 1940. 

d George McM. Godley'98, Au¬ 
gust 10. 

d J AMES F. Clapp ' 99, June 3. 
d Timothy W. Hoxie'99, May 10. 
d John W. Long '00, February 1.* 
d Walter E. Rabbeth '00, October 

14. 

d Arthur F. Butler'02, May 19. 
d Isaac T. Haddock'03, May 2.* 
d Percy D. Lothrop’03, January, 
1940.* 

dj. Albert C. Nyphen'03, March 

24. * 

d Arthur W. Bartlett '04, 1940. 
d William E. Hodge '04, April 27. 
d Robert H. Doepke'06, May 18. 
d Albert S. Kendall '07, May 13.* 
d Albert E. Wiggen'07, April 18.* 
d Herbert A. Angell'H, May 20. 
d Joseph R. Lunt'14, March, 
d Hjalmar Cederstrom'15, March 
23.* 

d Daniel J. Danker '15, May 29. 
d Guernsey A. Palmer '15, Feb¬ 
ruary 8.* 

C. James M. A. Landry '17, Febru¬ 
ary 1. 

d Frank H. Hopkins '18, May 11.* 
d John P. Dean '21, April 9 * 
d Paul W. Fletcher '21, August 

15. 

d David B. Joubert'21, October 
23.* 

d Nathaniel P. Wharton '24, May 

18. * 

d William R. Mechtenberg '25, 
January 1. 

d Augusto C. Arino'38, February, 
d William H. Rieser'39, June 2. 
d Frank S. Cawley, former staff, 
February 15. 




NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


M.I.T. Club of Akron 

The May meeting of the Club was held 
on Wednesday, the twenty-eighth, at the 
University Club. Following a dinner and 
business meeting, the members heard a 
talk by H, C. Schuette, manager of the 
United States Social Security Board for 
this district. Mr. Schuette explained the 
individual and survivors' insurance bene¬ 
fits due to changes in the Social Security 
Act. — This was our last social get- 
together until next fall. 

Robert Treat, Jr., '38, one of our young 
active members, was married to Janice 
Johnston on May 9 in Akron. — Don S. 
Poole '34 has been transferred from Akron 
to Argentina, South America, where he 
will be in charge of development for the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. — 
James E. Connor '23, Secretary, 1746 13th 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

M.I.T. Association of Cleveland 

At a meeting of the Association on 
May 14, Frank Long, a first lieutenant in 
the United States Army, spoke on "Ord¬ 
nance Ammunition as Being Procured in 
the Cleveland Area." The meeting was 
held in the new quarters of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society at 2136 East 19th 
Street, Cleveland. That Lieutenant Long's 
timely topic held the interest of the forty- 
five Alumni present is indicated by the 
fact that discussion and questions pro¬ 
longed the meeting considerably beyond 
the time anticipated. 

The annual election of officers preceded 
the talk. The President, Erie F. Whitney 
'07, and the Vice-President, Howard P. 
Ferguson'27, continue in office for an¬ 
other year under the provisions of our 
constitution. New officers elected were: 
Frank E. Rhinehart'27, Treasurer; H. 
Arthur Zimmerman'37, Secretary; and 
H. Seymour Colton'21, Willard G. 
Loesch '21, Charles W. Cristal '23, Charles 
W. Springer'23, and William C. Sessions 
'26, to the executive committee. — H. 
Arthur Zimmerman '37, Secretary, The 
Weatherhead Company, 30C East 131st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Technolo^ Club of Central 
Pennsylvania 

The April meeting was held on the last 
day of the month in the rooms of the 
Engineers' Society at Harrisburg. Mem¬ 
ber attendance from the outlying centers, 
including York, Lancaster, and Lebanon, 
responded to the all-out call, especially 
since our recently adopted constitution 
and bylaws provided for the yearly elec¬ 
tion of officers. The occasion was particu¬ 
larly memorable because of the interest¬ 


ing review of the Club's history given by 
our retiring President, Louis S. Morse '96. 
He recalled many interesting points of 
progress during his stewardship, ex¬ 
pressed the deep appreciation which he 
has always felt in being so honored as 
president of the Club, and, in retiring, 
congratulated our new President, Frank 
A. Robbins, Jr.,'02, on being elected. In 
taking office, Mr. Robbins, who is man¬ 
ager of the Steelton plant of the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Company, graciously accepted 
his new duties and thereupon proceeded 
to act as our presiding officer. 

The other officers elected were: John P. 
Connelly'28 of York, Vice-President; 
Gardiner C. Wilson'15 of Lancaster, Sec¬ 
retary and Treasurer. A phone call an¬ 
nounced that because of illness Pete 
Chunko was unfortunately unable to 
come. He sent his regrets. — Three hope¬ 
fuls of the Class of '45 attended. Percy 
Tillson'06 amused the group by telling 
us that he, as honorary secretary for the 
Harrisburg district, had been asked by the 
Director of Admissions to report on the 
desirability of admitting candidate Henry 
T. Tillson, his own son. 

Martin Radt, formerly of Germany 
but now a resident of Harrisburg, talked 
on "Nazism and the World of Tomor¬ 
row." Dr. Radt is an engineer who fled 
from Berlin in 1937. He told us what he 
feels will be the future effects of the up¬ 
heaval now going on abroad. He related 
how closely he had watched the growth 
of the Nazi movement and said he felt 
that, since the young people have been 
imbued with the Nazi ideals and doc¬ 
trines of hate for all other peoples, no 
matter who wins the present war there 
will always be trouble as long as the pres¬ 
ent generation lives. He expressed the 
hopeful belief, however, that when the 
democracies finally prevail, there will 
still remain in Germany a nucleus of peo¬ 
ple with Christian ideals around which 
can be restored, with our help, a demo¬ 
cratic civilization. 

At the conclusion of the talk and the 
discussion period that followed. Presi¬ 
dent Robbins thanked Dr. Radt on behalf 
of the Club. The rest of the evening was 
spent in comparing notes on happenings 
since our last get-together. 

The Alumni who attended were: Louis 
S. Morse'96, Edgar A. Weimer'98, Frank 
A. Robbins, Jr.,'02, Clark A. Bryan'03, 
Percy E. Tillson '06, Carl W. Gram '09, 
Clifford J. Walton'14, Gardiner C. Wil¬ 
son'15, Francis E. Thomas'17, Laurence 
O. Buckner'21, Eldor J. Mink'22, Breese 
J. Stevens'23, Francis A. J. Brown'26, 
Andrew R. Brugnoni'26, James H. 
Toas'30, Emil J. Neubauer'33, and 
Clark H. Hamilton'37. — Gardiner C. 
WiLSON' 13 , Secretary, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Engineering Department, Lan¬ 
caster, Pa. 


TechnoloQ! Club of Hartford 

The Club held its annual dinner at the 
Hartford Golf Club on Tuesday, May 20, 
with an attendance of about fifty. Guests 
were present from New Haven, Water- 
bury, and Bridgeport. The meeting was 
presided over by J. Henry L. Giles '29, 
President. John G. Lee'21 introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Odell Shepard, 
lieutenant governor of Connecticut, who 
is on sabbatical leave from Trinity Col¬ 
lege, where he is the Goodwin professor 
of English. He delivered a timely talk on 
"Connecticut Industries, Past and Pres¬ 
ent." The speech dealt with the relative 
values of abstract and concrete things. 
According to Mr. Shepard, the situation 
is unbalanced — too much concrete, not 
enough abstract. 

Although — or because — Lieutenant 
Governor Shepard has written and pub¬ 
lished considerable poetry, he stated that 
professors and poets are legitimate prey 
for ridicule. Dictators are essentially 
ridiculous. He contended that the ma¬ 
chine age will undermine civilization if 
we allow it to master our lives, but that 
does not mean that we should abolish 
machinery. He said we should continue 
to invent and produce better machinery 
and use the same to free us from routine 
and dangerous labor, thus giving us free 
time to be used to enrich life towards 
spiritual and intellectual living. 

Education should be for life, not death, 
the speaker continued. Mr. Shepard said 
that if he had charge of the courses in 
college he would emphasize the value of 
the conduct or character of the student, 
based on his ethics, logic, and religion. 
It is not enough that the student be able 
to estimate the strength of a beam but 
that he know whether the beam is to 
be used for destructive or constructive 
purposes. 

Physical power and comfort should lead 
toward immortality and the soul, the 
lieutenant governor went on to say. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said, "Things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind." Shepard de¬ 
clared that all destructive ventures should 
be stopped before we are destroyed in 
turn. We are on the verge of catastrophic 
changes involving nations and lives. 
These changes cannot be deflected or 

ostponed. 'The task has to be shouldered 

y engineers, professors, and all persons 
dealing with the intellectual and cultural 
problems of living. 

It was put on the record that the meet¬ 
ing was a tribute to the memory of the 
late Robert E. Rogers, Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at M.I.T. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Thomas D. Green'26; First 
Vice-President, Andrew S. LaPenta'22; 
Second Vice-President, Frederick O. A. 
Almquist'23; Third Vice-President, Hor¬ 
ace B. Tuttle'21; Fourth Vice-President, 
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J. P. F. Pilkington'27; Fifth Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Norman J. Vile'16; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Louis J. Proulx, Jr.,'36; and 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, John A. 
Swift '27. The Alumni Council Represent¬ 
ative will be Arthur F. Peaslee'14; direc¬ 
tors, James A. Burbank '16 and Harold W. 
McIntosh '19. 

The following class representatives 
were elected; Classes to 1900, Edwin C. 
Alden'95; 1900 to 1910, Harold W. Gris¬ 
wold'08; 1910 to 1920, M. Eben Hill'lS; 
1920 to 1930, William S. Wise'23; 1930 
to 1940, Franklin S. Atwater'38; and 
from 1940 on, Robert L. Millar'40. 

At the same meeting the following 
were selected by President Giles to serve 
as a committee for the annual outing held 
on Saturday, June 28; George L. Myl- 
chreest'lO, chairman; Horace B. Tuttle, 
in charge of baseball; Frederick O. A. 
Almquist, swimming; Alexander J. Minkus 
'33, tennis; and William S. Wise, golf. 

Those seated at the head table at the 
meeting were; Lieutenant Governor 
Shepard and Mrs. Shepard; President and 
Mrs. Giles; John G. Lee'21, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent; Arthur F. Peaslee'14, Alumni Coun¬ 
cil Representative, and Mrs. Peaslee; and 
Andrew S. LaPenta'22, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. Other members and guests were; 
Edwin C. Alden'95 and Mrs. Alden; 
Edwin P. Tripp'04 and Mrs. Tripp; George 

L. Mylchreest'lO and Mrs. Mylchreest; 
Roger W. Davis'12 and Mrs. Davis; 
Norman J. Vile'16; Harry H. Mardoian 
'18; Donald G. Merriiri8; Harold W. 
McIntosh'19; Alfred C. Garrigus'21; 
Edwin L. Rose'21 and guest, J. Russell; 
Horace B. Tuttle'21 and Mrs. Tuttle; 
Frederick O. A. Almquist'23; Thomas D. 
Green'26; Winslow H. Russeir26 and 
Mrs. Russell; Earl C. Wheeler'26and Mrs. 
Wheeler; John A. Swift'27 and Mrs. 
Swift, with guests R. G. and Lois Per¬ 
fect; Enoch F. Greene, Jr.,'30; Louis 
Proulx, Jr.,'36, and Mrs. Proulx; Frank¬ 
lin S. Atwater'38; Robert L. Millar'40; 
and Elmer G. E. Johnson. Guests from 
New Haven were Marshall S. Welling¬ 
ton'16, Samuel Jacobson'31, Albert I. 
Blank'37, and Charles F. Healey'37. — 
Andrew S. LaPenta'22, Retiring Secre¬ 
tary, 20 Rosedale Road, West Hartford, 
Conn. Louis J. Proulx, Jr. ,'36, Secretary, 
1394 Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 

M. .I.T. Club of East Tennessee 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Club was held at the Farragut Hotel in 
Knoxville on May 8 at 6;30 p.m., with 
Emil S. Birkenwald '23 presiding. Reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were pre¬ 
sented and accepted. 

The next order of business was the elec¬ 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 
The report of the nominating committee 
was presented by the chairman, Robert T. 
Colburn'23. The results of the balloting 
showed the following elected; Vancourt 

M. Hare, Jr.,'23, President; Howard P. 
Emerson'28, Vice-President; Bernard R. 
Fuller'09, Treasurer; and Arthur R. Hol¬ 
brook '04, member-at-large of the execu¬ 
tive committee. Albert S. Peet '09 was re¬ 
elected Secretary. 


During the remainder of the meeting 
the members were entertained by George 
P. Palo '28, who put on a very interesting 
scientific quiz program. It was lucky for 
many of the members that they were not 
facing a microphone. 

The fourteen members present were; 
Arthur R. Holbrook'04, Dana M. Wood 
'06, Bernard R. Fuller'09, Albert S. 
Peet'09, Frederick A. W. Davis '15, Erwin 
Harsch '20, Emil S. Birkenwald '23, Rob¬ 
ert T. Colburn'23, Joseph C. Noweir23, 
Robert E. Crawford '28, Howard P. 
Emerson'28, George P. Palo'28, Albert 
G. Kern'34, and Richard E. Hickman'36. 
— Albert S. Peet '09, Secretary, Knox¬ 
ville Glove Company, Post Office Box 
138, Knoxville, Tenn. 

M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey 

May and June saw several of the Club's 
activities carried out to add further glam¬ 
our to a year which the annual banquet in 
April marked as a definite success. On 
May 22 a regional meeting of Technology 
men in Elizabeth, Rahway, and the myr¬ 
iad of other communities where our 
Alumni are, south of Newark but espe¬ 
cially in Union and Middlesex counties, 
was held at the Colonia Country Club in 
Rahway. Dinner at 7;00 p.m. started an 
evening of good eats and sociability for 
this representative group of M.I.T. men 
and their guests. Kebe Toabe'15 of Eliza¬ 
beth was in charge of the arrangements, 
and the Club is indebted to him for this 
last fine regional meeting of the year. 

Honorary Secretaries met in May to 
interview' the applicants for scholarships. 
The Dean of Students, H. E. Lobdeiri7, 
and his associate, Thomas P. Pitre, were 
present from the Institute, making a total 
of twenty for dinner. 

Alumni Day in Cambridge on June 9 
marked the end of our year, and the new 
officers, elected by the two hundred pres¬ 
ent at the banquet on April 24, took over 
their responsibilities. Maxwell K. Burckett 
'21 of Maplewood became president, and 

A. Raymond Brooks'17, Channing P. 
Clapp'23, and John M. Keck'23, vice- 
presidents. Newton S. Foster'28 became 
secretary, and Earl C. McMahon'26, 
treasurer. Carole A. Clarke'21 took over 
the responsibility for scholarship activi¬ 
ties. Space prevents a more detailed listing 
of the new officers and members of the 
executive and advisory committees, which 
now total forty-two. 

President Burckett called a meeting of 
his organization in June to discuss our 
enerat activities, especially the possi- 
ilities of further get-togethers before the 
regular meetings of the fall and winter. 
Thus the Club enters a new year under its 
seventh president. 

We are indebted to Edson B. Snow'36 
for news of the initial get-together of the 
Technology men at Fort Monmouth in 
April; "We had a turnout of fifteen fel¬ 
lows, of which about ten were officers 
and the rest civil service men at the signal 
corps laboratory. Major Pigg, formerly of 
the Institute staff, was our honored guest 
and probably the best purveyor of en¬ 


thusiasm at the meeting. I believe we 
shall have a larger group when we get 
more extensive advertising for the next 
meeting. 

"As usual the one who starts some¬ 
thing has it bounce back at him, so I 
[Snow] am the president of the 'M.I.T. 
Alumni Association of Fort Monmouth.' 

B. Allan Monderer'39 is the secretary- 
treasurer, and Roman I. Ulans'36 is in 
charge of programs. Major Pigg was 
elected honorary chairman and sergeant 
at arms. We intend to meet once a month 
and have social and informational meet¬ 
ings. With Major Pigg's help we hope to 
have some of the important men of the 
post explain a few things to us. We also 
intend, as a group, to organize something 
for the thirty-odd Technology boys who 
will be here with the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps this summer."— New¬ 
ton S. Foster '28, Secretary, !}> Daniel 
Avenue, Rutherford, N.J. Assistant Secre¬ 
taries: Robert F. Way '33 and Walter 

L. Wise, Jr.,' 34, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, 105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 

N.J. 

M. I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

Elbridge J. Casselman'15 presided at 
the April 29 dinner meeting of the Club. 
Dinner was served in a private dining 
room of Stouffer’s Restaurant in down¬ 
town Pittsburgh. Various reels of sound 
movies showing the mining of bauxite, 
the refining of the ore, the production of 
metallic aluminum, and the fabrication 
of the finished product were presented. 
No formal speeches were made, but a 
lively informal discussion concerning 
aluminum was held. Ralph M. Ferry'12, 
general superintendent of the New Ken¬ 
sington works; Herbert H. Hall'H, 
mechanical engineer; Theodore W. Bos- 
sart '20, assistant chief metallurgist of the 
fabricating division; F. Reed Dallye'22, 
sales engineer; and Martin L. Tressel '24, 
assistant to the general superintendent of 
the reduction division — all of the 
Aluminum Company of America — had 
their hands full m answering some of the 
questions raised, particularly some of the 
questions that the steel and copper men 
asked. After the discussion, members 
formed smaller groups and settled down 
to the business of drinking beer while 
playing cards or holding informal bull 
sessions. 

On May 27 the Club had dinner at the 
University Club in Pittsburgh. Immedi¬ 
ately following the dinner the annual 
business meeting for the nomination and 
election of officers was held. Through the 
courtesy of Robert A. Miller '16 a recently 
releaseu series of movies depicting an¬ 
other of Pittsburgh's industries was 
shown. The films were entitled The Manu- 
facture of Plate Glass and The Manufacture 
of Safety Glass. 

As a result of a suggestion by Norman 

C. Hill'26, the first edition of the Club's 
newssheet. The Filter Paper — Only the 
Pure Gets Through, was issued in April. The 
paper contains news of the doings of 
club members, a summary of the pre- 
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ceding club meeting, personal notes, and 
the names and addresses of members who 
have either just entered the club district 
or just left. The paper has obtained a wide 
popularity among club members. — F. 
Reed Dallye’22, Secretary, Aluminum 
Company of America, 801 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Paul R. Des Jardins’38, 
Assistant Secretary, 1945 Koppers Build¬ 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of Western Maine 

On Wednesday evening. May 14, 
twenty-four Alumni and guests sat down 
to a dinner in the Eastland Hotel in Port¬ 
land. In the absence of our President, S. 
Lindsay Lord '28, who has transferred to 
Washington, Lewis D. Nisbet'09 pre¬ 
sided. Elmer W. Campbeir21, director 
of the division of sanitary engineering. 
State Department of Health, Augusta, 
was elected president, and your Secretary 
was re-elected. 

Members decided to hold a meeting 
later on in the summer, and President 
Campbell appointed the following com¬ 
mittees to take charge of this event: 
Meeting, Philip H. Rhodes’35, chairman, 
Lewis D. Nisbet'09, and Alfred E. B. 
Hall'15; Entertainment, H. Stanley Wey¬ 
mouth'19, chairman, Donald O. Hooper 
'15, and Ronald J. Martin'26. 

Following the business meeting Mr. 
Nisbet introduced the speaker of the eve¬ 
ning, George M. Carter, Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral of the state of Maine. General Carter 
spoke on “Defense in Maine," and the 
following account has been condensed 
from the newspaper account of the meet¬ 
ing; The Army Intelligence Service and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
been checking fifth-column and sabotage 
possibilities not only along the coast but 
all over the state. Proof that the Federal 
Government and the War Department are 
interested in the adequate defense of this 
comer of the nation is seen in the fact that 
Federal aid for airport constmction here 
totals $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, by far 
the largest single program in any state in 
the union. Although it can furnish no 
equipment, the state is doing everything 
it can to encourage organization of volun¬ 
tary local defense units. The state can 
commission extra home-guard officers to 
train such groups, for in every locality 
there are water supplies, power stations, 
bridges, and other strategic points which 
such groups can aid in protecting. 

The Secretary received a letter from 
Henry O. Trowbridge'02, chief engineer 
of the Bath Iron Works, too late to be 
read at the meeting. A portion of the let¬ 
ter follows: “I can speak for several local 
Technology men, as I know that defense 
work here is requiring their entire atten¬ 
tion. I refer particularly to Arthur B. 
Steams'90, William S. Neweir99, Ed¬ 
ward E. Pierce '99, George B. Connard '25, 
Selwyn H. Towne, Jr.,'29, John R. New¬ 
ell '34, Arthur L. Haskins '35, and John J. 
Perkins'38. We have so much w’ork here 
at the iron works that it is almost out of 
the question to attempt to attend meet¬ 
ings even as short a distance away as 
Portland.” 


By a curious twist of circumstances, 
two of the most prominent Technology 
men in Maine were in the Eastland Hotel 
that same night attending a dinner for 
the Clover Farm and Red and White 
stores. James E. Barlow'05, city man¬ 
ager of Portland, was the toastmaster, 
and William S. Newell, President of 
the Bath Iron Works, was the principal 
speaker. — Alfred E. B, Hall’15, Secre¬ 
tary, 19 Locke Street, Saco, Maine. 

Technolo^ Club of Shanghai 

The Club is still holding monthly 
meetings, with an average attendance of 
about fifty members. In fact the Technol¬ 
ogy Club is the only alumni club that is 
still holding regular meetings under the 
present situation. Recently we made a 
financial drive for the club entertainment 
fund and obtained $4,000 instead of the 
original $3,000 that we had in mind. 
Surely that shows the Tech spirit! 

The China Institute of Industrial Train¬ 
ing, which we sponsor, occupies much of 
our attention. The machine shop has 
already been put into operation; the elec¬ 
trical laboratory is ready; and the auto¬ 
mobile course is co-operating with local 
firms so that we can make use of some of 
their equipment. In this way we are not 
overburdened financially at the begin¬ 
ning.— Tsu-Kang Hsueh’24, Secretary, 
care of Walter Kwok, Room 420, 406 
Kiangse Road, National Commercial 
Bank Building, Shanghai, China. Ji-Dah 
Woo '38, Assistant Secretary, same address. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

The May meeting of the Society, held 
at the Y.W.C.A. on the sixteenth, was 
attended by an unanticipated number of 
members. Usually, interest slackens for 
the summer season after the annual ladies’ 
night dinner, but sixty members and guests 
were at this meeting. — It was possible, 
however, to provide accommodations for 
all to listen to the talk, and all but eight 
were taken care of at the dinner. The sub¬ 
ject, an off-the-record talk on a recent trip 
to London, undoubtedly produced the un¬ 
usually large attendance for this season. 
Merton Emerson'04 presided in his usual 
capable, genial manner. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Proctor L. Dougherty'97, Edward D. 
Merrill'09, and Henry D. Randall, Jr., 
'31, recommended the following; Presi¬ 
dent, Merton L. Emerson'04; Vice- 
President and Review Secretary, William 
K. MacMahon’22; Executive Secretary, 
Amasa M, Holcombe'04; Treasurer, G. 
Donald Fife'24; and Executive Commit¬ 
tee, Albert F. Bird'30 and Oliver G. 
Green '30. No further nominations were 
received from the floor, and the Secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
for the new officers. This election at the 
May meeting marked an improvement in 
procedure. In former years the election 
had taken place in a more or less hap¬ 
hazard fashion at the annual picnic. 

Henry D. Randall, Jr., an Honorary 
Secretary, introduced to the gathering 
William I3ruce Gist, who was nominated 
by the scholarship committee of the 


Society for the regional alumni scholar¬ 
ship. Bill MacMahon reviewed briefly the 
meetings held during the past year, list¬ 
ing the outstanding speakers that we had 
been fortunate to obtain and giving a very 
brief summary of the subjects discussed. 
The total attendance for the current year, 
through the April meeting, was 485, an 
increase of one hundred over the year 
before. Many newcomers attended our 
monthly meetings and ladies’ night. 
Although we cannot claim regular attend¬ 
ance, the meetings during the past year 
have interested a wider circle of Tech¬ 
nology men. 

The annual picnic was held on Satur¬ 
day, June 21, on the estate of Allen B. 
McDaniel'Ol at Waterford, near Lees¬ 
burg, Va. John D. Fitch'24 was the 
chairman in charge of this outing. 

The speaker at our May meeting, 
Geoffrey May, associate director and 
deputy defense co-ordinator of the Federal 
Security Agency, gave a most interesting 
off-the-record talk on his recent trip to 
London, discussing details of the black¬ 
out, the points in which it was some¬ 
what ineffective, the relative number of 
casualties in and out of group shelters, 
traffic conditions, morale, and many 
other interesting phases based on his per¬ 
sonal observations. Taking Dr. May at 
his word, the Secretary has considered the 
entire talk off the record. Those privileged 
to attend the meeting were most fortunate 
in hearing an interesting, informal, 
and friendly portrayal of conditions in 
England today. 

'The following M.I.T. men and guests 
enjoyed the talk and the dinner; Gran¬ 
ville H. Parks'87, George W. Stone'89, 
John G. Crane'90, George W. Stose’93, 
Charles G. Abbot'94, George E. Stratton 
'96, Proctor L. Dougherty'97, Frederick 

A. Hunneweir97, Charles Bittinger’Ol, 
W. Lorrain Cook'03, Merton L. Emer¬ 
son'04, Amasa M. Holcombe'04, Frank 
W. Milliken’04, George H. Shaw'04, 
George N. Wheat'04, Ben E. Lindsly'05, 
Maurice E. Weaver'05, George A. Rob¬ 
inson'12, Alfred E. Hanson'14, Aubrey 
D. Beidelman'15, Horace M. Baxter'17, 
LouisJ. Grayson'19, John Nolen, Jr.,’20, 
Wendell P. Sammet’20, Lawrence W. 
Conant'21, Kenneth Bernard'22, Rudolf 
H. Blatter'22, WilliamK. MacMahon’22, 
PaulJ. Culhane'23, William V. Cash'24, 
G. Donald Fife'24, John D. Fitch’24, R. 
Paul Schreiber’24, Edward M. Lee'25, 
Theodore L. Soo-Hoo’26, Mary O. 
Soroka '26, Donald F. Horton '27, Charles 
C. Smith'27, Roland L. Hutchings'28, 
M. Waldo Keyes’28, John A. Plugge’29, 
Alfred F. Bird'30, Oliver G. Green'30, 
John A. Mathews'30, Charles E. Loucks 
'31, Raymond S. Poor'31, Henry D. 
Randall, Jr.,'31, Frederick M. Moss'32, 
John A. Robertson'32, Roger J. Zampell 
'32, Charles B. Bryan'33, M. Elsa Gard¬ 
ner'33, George E. Wuestefeld '34, George 

B. Hunter, Jr.,'37, Blake M. Loring'3'7, 
George B. Wemple’37, and William H. 
Deering’39. The guests were William B. 
Gist, Samuel Pillsbury, and Campbell H. 
Plugge. — Amasa M. Holcombe '04, Sec¬ 
retary, 4817 Woodway Lane, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. William K. Mac- 
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Mahon 'll, Review Secretary, Rosslyn Gas 
Company, 3240 Wilson Boulevard, Arling¬ 
ton, Va. 

M.I.T. Women s Association 

The Association held one of its liveli¬ 
est, most amusing, and profitable meet¬ 
ings on April 23 in the Emma Rogers 
Room at the Institute. After the excellent 
supper (thanks to Amelia Brooks Valtz 
’37, IV) the white-elephant auction took 
place. Frances G. Emery'39, IV, our 
Corresponding Secretary, resplendent in 
frock coat, trousers, and moustache, acted 
with verve and wit as auctioneer and 
disposed of all breeds of white elephants, 
much to everyone’s enjoyment. Several 
members who could not attend sent ele¬ 
phants; others sent checks. With this co¬ 
operation from the absent members and 
with Fran’s histrionics, the Association 
netted about forty dollars for student aid. 

Counting members and guests, about 
forty were present. Other Alumnae were: 
Dr. Alice G. Bryant'86, Agnes Fraser 
Boursaud’98, S. Maria Elliott'98, Susan 
Mara Maguire'01, Marie C. Turner'09, 
June Adkinson’ll, Charlotte Simonds 
Sage'13, Louise Pierce Horwood’19, 
Marjorie Pierce'22, Ruth Andrew Dean 
'29, Mary Magdalen Handrahan’31, 
Theodora Keith '32, Evelyn Killam Hoar 
'34, Anna Cheskis Kling’34, Kathleen V. 
Shott’36, Polly Povey Thompson'37, R. 
Gretchen VanStratum Nelson '38, Esther 
B. Garber’39, Helen R. Bunker’40, and 
Mary C. Jones. 

This was the fourth Cambridge alum¬ 
nae meeting this year. The first was held 
on Sunday, November 17, to welcome 
twenty-seven new members, seventeen of 
whom were present. The total attendance 
at the meeting was fifty-four. — At the 
second gathering on Thursday, December 
12, fifty-six Alumnae honored the mem¬ 
ory of Ellen S. Richards'73, the first 
Technology woman student. — At the 
fourth meeting, on February 18, Edward 
R. Schwarz'23, Professor of Textile Tech¬ 
nology , spoke on textiles and showed slides 
and exhibited fabrics and yams used in the 
manufacture of textiles through the ages. 

A New York regional meeting was held 
at the Town Hall Club on Saturday, May 
17, with Elisabeth Coit’19 as chairman. 
We thank her for arranging the luncheon 
at her club and for caring for the many 
details which made the gathering so 
pleasant. (This was the second regional 
meeting, the first being held in Provi¬ 
dence, R.I., on Saturday, March 22.) 
Marjory Pierce'22, IV, President, Myra 
L. Davis'03, executive board member, 
and Polly Povey Thompson'38, IV, Re¬ 
cording Secretary, attended. 

Miss Pierce told of the activities of the 
undergraduates’ organization, now called 
AsscKiation of Women Students instead of 
Cleofan, and of our own Association. As 
at Providence, an explanation was made 
that our increase in membership this year, 
especially of women active in professional 
and technical fields, is a result of the 
supper meetings, regional meetings, news¬ 
letters, and our unit knitting for the 
British War Relief. 


Marcella O’Grady Boveri '85, IX, came 
from New Haven and stole the show with 
her brief biography. She took Professor 
William T. Sedgwick’s course in biology 
and then pioneered at Bryn Mawr. Before 
getting her Ph.D., she was one of the first 
biologists at Vassar and also went to 
Naples to study marine biology. After 
she received her degree, one of her Naples 
professors came here and married her. 
They went to Germany to study under 
the famous scientists who were gathered 
there. Her husband died in 1915. During 
the war she had charge of a hospital in 
Germany, but returned immediately after 
the war to teach biology. Mrs. Boveri re¬ 
ceived an ovation from the gathering 
before she left for another meeting. 

Evelyn B. Hewett’31 received her de¬ 
gree from Radcliffe. Miss Hewett has her 
poems published under the name of 
Evlyn Hewitt. Henry David Gray, a pro¬ 
fessor of Stanford University, has been 
her critic since 1937. 

After graduation Frances Bliven 
Whedon’24, Vlll, went to the laboratory 
at Langley Field where she worked on 
atmospheric conditions of the wind tun¬ 
nel. Later, because of her only child, a 
girl, she became connected with the sci¬ 
ence department of the Staten Island 
Academy. Now she is assistant head of 
the science department . 

Eleanor G. Pepper'28, IV, went to 
Paris for four years following her gradua¬ 
tion. She attended the Sorbonne in the 
morning and worked in an architect’s 
office in the afternoon. Then she was with 
House and Garden for a year. She spent a 
year at Stephens Junior College, Colum¬ 
bia, Mo., establishing an architectural 
appreciation course, and three years ago 
opened her own office in New York City. 
She designed the Terrace Club for the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Mary Watson Tripp'25, IX-A, is a 
mechanical draftsman in defense work at 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Company 
in Jersey City. She has two daughters, one 
sixteen, the other five. 

Roberta Lovely Halligan’28, VII, has 
been bacteriologist at the Montclair, N.J., 
Department of Health since graduation. 
She has been married since a year ago 
last September, and is one of our en¬ 
thusiastic knitters. 

Ida Brown Webster'23, IV, has prac¬ 
ticed architecture for fourteen years with 
the exception of one year in Europe. She 
is a partner in the architectural firm of 
Evans, Moore and Woodbridge, New 
York City. She has two children. 

Anne I. Schivek’38, V, worked for a 
rubber company for a while after gradu¬ 
ation, then went to Harvard College to 
work in biochemistry. Now she is a 
chemist at Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a 
pharmaceutical and biological house at 
Pearl River, N.Y. She lives at 76 North 
Main Street. 

Elsa Habicht Mueser’16, V, had her 
pick of chemistry jobs when she left the 
Institute. Women chemists were much in 
demand, and therefore they could select 
what they wished. Now Mrs. Mueser’s 
three children, two of whom are in col¬ 
lege, occupy her full time. 


Ruth E. Densford '25, IX-C, went from 
Technology to Yale for an advanced de¬ 
gree. Since 1927 she has taught mathe¬ 
matics in Snyder High School in Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Elisabeth Coit is a practicing architect 
in New York City. She was first asso¬ 
ciated with the office of Grosvenor Atte- 
bury in New York, where she worked 
mornings and devoted afternoons to 
building her own practice. Two years ago 
the American Institute of Architects, of 
which she is a member, gave her an 
Edward Langley scholarship for one 
year’s research, for which she studied 
small houses for the very low income 
group. This scholarship was renewed, 
so that she has spent two years commut¬ 
ing among Wisconsin, Tennessee, and 
Boston. Miss Coit also writes book re¬ 
views for the Architectural Record. 

Elizabeth S. Avery'40, Vll, has been 
teaching at Edward Park, Briarcliffe, 
N.Y., since her graduation. 

Gretchen A. Palmer’18, IX-A, finished 
school in a hurry, her last five exams be¬ 
ing given to her in two hours because of 
the war job waiting for her in Pittsburgh. 
Later she did social service and church 
work and would have become a mission¬ 
ary except for her family. Instead, she 
went into her father’s office as business 
associate. Now she is executive and finan¬ 
cial sectetary of The Thomas School, 
Rowayton, Conn. Miss Palmer is a past 
president of the Association. 

Harriet Gallup deLancey'94, V, had to 
cancel her reservation but asked that her 
check be used for flowers. They were 
beautiful and served as a pleasant re¬ 
minder of her desire to be present. 

Can anyone give information about 
Rosemary Norris Kutak’27, IX-C, and 
Hilda Young'27, IV? Or other Alumnae? 

Elizabeth Gregory MacGiir34, XVI, 
was featured in the New York Herald 
Tribune's magazine section of May 4. She 
is chief engineer of one of the biggest 
warplane plants in all the British Empire, 
turning out one hundred Hurricanes a 
month at Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 
— Polly Povey Thompson '37, Secretary, 
204 Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

CLASS NOTES 


1881 

George L. Norris '87 sent us a clipping 
about the death of our classmate Webster 
Norris. The notice appeared in the India 
Rubber World of May 1; "Webster Norris, 
who retired in 1937 as technical editor of 
India Rubber World, died of a heart 
attack at his home in Hempstead, L.L, 
N.Y., on April 20, only two days after 
he had returned with his wife from a 
winter spent in Florida. 

"Mr. Norris, who was in his eighty- 
first year, was bom in Charlestown, 
Mass., now a part of Boston, and after 
attending the grammar and high schools 
of that city attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. . . . His first 
work was as an analyst in steel and sugar 
refining industries, and a few years after 
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1881 Continiud 

his graduation he was chief chemist of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. 

"Mr. Norris soon saw, however, the 
need of chemical standardization of the 
materials, processes, and products of rub¬ 
ber manufacture. As a result, in 1887 he 
became chemist of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. at the laboratory of its Malden 
plant, later becoming superintendent of 
the company's Plant No. 1. He was re¬ 
garded as being one of the first, if not the 
first, of the early chemists to be em¬ 
ployed regularly by an American rubber 
manufacturing company. 

"He remained with the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. eight years, and in 1895 be¬ 
came chemist for the Revere Rubber Co. 
Subsequently he served as superintendent 
with several important companies, among 
them the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. 
Co., New York; The Canadian Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; the Republic Rubber 
Co., Youngstown, O.; and the New York 
Rubber Co., New York. He also lectured 
on the technology of rubber at M.I.T. 
and was granted several patenrs on rub¬ 
ber-working machinery and factory equip¬ 
ment, including a special loop for rubber 
boots, a roll for rubber mixing mills and 
a micrometer dial gage. 

"Mr. Norris was among the first regu¬ 
lar contributors to India Rubber World, 
starting to write for the paper soon after 
it was founded in 1889. He continued his 
contributions until 1917 when he became 
a member of the regular staff in charge of 
the chemical department, a position he 
retained until retirement. From 1917 he 
also conducted a private practice as con¬ 
sulting rubber technologist. Mr. Norris 
... is survived by his wife and two 
brothers. . . .” — Frank E. Came, Sec¬ 
retary, Chambly Canton, Quebec, Canada. 

1887 

For ■87’s notes, see page xxiv. 

1888 

Last March, Herbert Bird had two 
fiftieth anniversary celebrations. He was 
presented with a gold medal, a gold 
watch, and luncheons by his company. 
Standard Brands, Inc. He tells about the 
parties as follows; " . . . It so happened 
that there were three of us having our 
fiftieth anniversary within a month. . . . 
Because of the unusual occurrence of 
three anniversaries so near together, the 
company made quite a time of it, giving 
the employees a half holiday and having 
a fine luncheon for some 250 of us. 

"On the actual date of my anniversary 
my control laboratory and the research 
laboratory had planned a party for me, 
but I was so ill 1 couldn't get there. They 
put it off for two days and then came for 
me and took me home again. The room 
was beautifully decked in green and gold 
(St. Patrick's day), with yellow roses 
and 50's; a fine lunch was served. . . . 
My laboratory associates gave me a trav¬ 
eling case. . . . 

"I celebrated my seventy-fifth birth¬ 
day on April 28, so now all the big cele¬ 
brations are over for me, unless there be 
the fifty-fifth for '88." 


Fred Nichols and his wife left their 
winter home at 107 Robinson Avenue, 
Orlando, Fla., on May 12, bound for 
Chicago via car to Jacksonville, boat to 
Baltimore, and car over the new Pennsyl¬ 
vania Turnpike to Columbiana, Ohio, 
where Fred golfed for a month. 

On April 27 we lost another of our 
big-business classmates, Alexander H. 
Jarecki of Erie, Pa. We quote from the 
Erie Times of April 28: "Alexander H. 
Jarecki, Erie's most prominent industrial 
leader, president of the Jarecki manufac¬ 
turing company and vice-president of the 
Continental Rubber Works, died in his 
home at 305 W. 6th St. . . . Seventy-five 
years of age, the deceased passed away 
. . . after less than a month's illness. . . . 

"Mr. Jarecki died less than four weeks 
after the death of his son, Carl A. Jarecki, 
former treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the company. . . . Immediately after 
his son's death, the elder Jarecki returned 
home from Florida where he had been 
spending the winter with his wife and 
close relatives. It was shortly after his re¬ 
turn here that the illness developed which 
led to the end. 

"Mr. Jerecki was born in Erie on April 
19, 1866. . . . The deceased was edu¬ 
cated at Erie Academy and later attended 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy at Boston, Mass., where he studied 
mechanical engineering. . . . 

"Prominent in community social and 
civic activity, the deceased probably 
held more important honorary and active 
positions and memberships than any 
other Erie resident. He was vice-president 
and director of the former Lakeside Forge 
company, director of the now defunct 
Second National bank, vice-president and 
director of the Continental Rubber Wcrks, 
director of the H. F. Watson company, 
former treasurer and a member of the 
board of managers of Hamot hospital, 
former member of the board of managers 
of the Community Chest of Erie, director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the former North Western Electric 
Service company. 

"Others included a membership of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, the American Society of Testing 
Materials, the National Foundrymen's 
Association, presidency of the Pipe Fit¬ 
tings and Valve Exchange, and a member¬ 
ship in the executive committee of the 
National Founders Association. The late 
manufacturer was also honored by mem¬ 
berships in the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Engineers Club of New 
York, the Erie club, the Erie Yacht club, 
the University club, Erie Kahkwa club, 
and the Technology club of New York. 
Many other local organizations also 
claimed him as an honorary or active 
member. 

“During the World war, the late com¬ 
pany president served on the War Service 
committee and on the Erie County Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense. His work on 
those two bodies proved extremely valu¬ 
able to the war service of our country. His 
company was engaged in war work to 
a major extent for the United States 
government during the first World war. 


"Besides his one daughter and wife 
there are also two grandchildren surviv¬ 
ing, Louise and Carla Jarecki, and one 
brother, Robert Jarecki. . . ." 

An editorial in the same issue of the 
Erie Times says the following about 
Jarecki: "Possessed of personal charm 
and a deep and sincere understanding of 
his fellow beings, he was considered an 
outstanding advisor in matters of both 
business and life. Broadly educated, he 
spread his wisdom as well as his benev¬ 
olence generously. It is with heavy heart 
today that we record the passing of an 
outstanding citizen, a gentleman, a kind 
parent and a leader of men." 

Sanford Thompson, our Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, writes from Washington as fol¬ 
lows: "I've just returned from a short 
trip to Wright Field in Dayton. I may be 
here for 'the duration,' as there is a lot to 
be done. 

"Most important news is that I played 
my first game of golf — eighteen holes — 
this morning. . . . The office of the un¬ 
der secretary of war, to which 1 am at¬ 
tached as consultant, acts in a supervisory 
capacity over the various supply, arms, 
and service branches, which include ord¬ 
nance, air corps, quartermaster, signal 
corps, and others having to do with the 
making of munitions and the building 
of new plants. I am busy on a variety of 
matters involving organization and per¬ 
sonnel and the expediting of production 
in the various branches, and in connecrion 
with some of the officials of the office of 
production management. Contrary to 
many comments one hears, the Army and 
Navy are doing a fine job in producing 
defense materials. The main trouble is 
that one cannot build new factories or 
new machine tools in a minute or in a 
month. When we think of the stupendous 
business created in a few months and the 
great organization that had to be created 
to handle it — thousands of men and 
women — the achievements are great, 
although the time has been far too short 
to deliver all that is needed for Britain." 
— Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 
Chebeague Island, Maine. Sanford E. 
Thompson, Assistant Secretary, Thompson 
and Lichtner Company, Inc., 620 New¬ 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1889 

William W. Lewis had a fine visit for 
about two months this winter in Arizona 
and the interesting spots in the South¬ 
west, including some of the copper mines 
and great dams in that locality. — Frank 
Hobbs's golden jubilee in the employ 
of the Arlington Mills was observed on 
January 27 by a banquet tendered him by 
the Overseers' and Second Hands' Asso¬ 
ciation. Frank was presented with a 
morocco book, which bore the signatures 
of the 6,214 employees of the mill, and a 
fifty-year pin in recognition of his half- 
century of service with the organization. 

The New York Times of February 12 
had the following article about Hobart: 
"Henry M. Hobart has resigned as con¬ 
sulting engineer with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company. . . . Mr. Hobart, who 
had been actively engaged in the industry 
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for more than fifty years, reached re¬ 
tirement age in 1938, but since then has 
continued in a part-time consulting ca¬ 
pacity. A graduate of Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, he joined the test¬ 
ing department of the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., in 1889. 
Soon after, he was transferred here 
[Schenectady], where he worked in the 
office of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz. In 1900 
he became associated with the British 
Thomson-Houston Company in London. 
Later he was with the Union Elektricitats 
Gesellschaft in Berlin. Mr. Hobart re¬ 
turned to the General Electric Company 
in 1911 as consulting engineer, a position 
he held until his retirement. For many 
years he served as chairman of the funda¬ 
mental research division of the Engineer¬ 
ing Foundation’s welding committee. 
He is the author and co-author of numer¬ 
ous technical books and is the holder of a 
large number of patents." — Walter H. 
Kilham, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1891 

At the time I am writing these notes, 
our jubilee is only two weeks away, and 
it will all be over long before you read 
this. We propose to get out a class book, 
fully illustrated, which will tell you all 
about it. Many letters have been received 
about our reunion, and some of these will 
be printed later. 

John A. Rooney died on April 6. In 
response to a notice sent out for our 
fiftieth, he had replied that he did not 
know whether he could come; "It is as 
the doctor says.” As far as we know, he 
held the class record for grandchildren — 
thirteen. The following is from the Bos¬ 
ton Herald: "John A. Rooney, 75, former 
Boston building commissioner, died . . . 
at his home, 100 Grayfield avenue. West 
Roxbury. . . . Born December 8, 1865, 
he was graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. ... He was a 
director of the Master Builders’ Associa¬ 
tion, president of Eastern Quarries, presi¬ 
dent of the Pilgrim Granite Corp., and 
vice-president of the Eire Society. 

"Mr. Rooney leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Edgar J. Driscoll of West Roxbury 
and Mrs. Thomas F. McSweeney of Hing- 
ham; a son, John H. Rooney of Dedham, 
and thirteen grandchildren. ...” 

Fred E. Norton died on April 19 at 
Youngstown, Ohio. We had not heard 
from him for some time. Willard H. 
Roots, who is on our class list but who 
affiliates with ’90, writes as follows from 
Mansfield, Mass.: "Here is a clipping I 
have received from Mrs. Fred Elmer Nor¬ 
ton. I visited Fred (my cousin) in Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, last fall. We were brought up 
as brothers, and my own brother, Logan 
Herbert Roots, was graduated from Har¬ 
vard in '91. 'Then we ‘exploded.’ Fred 
went to South Africa, my brother to 
China as bishop of Hankow, and I went 
as a circuit rider to the state of Washing¬ 
ton. So we have not seen much of each 
other since graduation, and I will not 
attempt to add to the clipping.” 

The following is from the newspaper 
clipping mentioned above: "Fred E. Nor¬ 


ton, aged 71, of 2314 Elm street, inter¬ 
nationally known designing engineer, 
and special engineer for Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. for 13 years, died of a 
heart attack. . . . 

"Mr. Norton, as a ’dollar-a-year man’ 
for the government during the World 
War, designed the first equipment for 
producing helium in large quantities. 
Earlier he designed steampiping used for 
the first World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
and designed the first gas engines for the 
William Tod Co. here, when he was chief 
designing and developing engineer for 
blowing and gas engines for that com¬ 
pany. Another phase of his designing 
work was that of designing steam tur¬ 
bines for General Electric Co. at Lynn, 
Mass. Mr. Norton’s engineering career 
took him to Europe, Asia and South 
Africa. After graduation from Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology . . . 
he joined Allis-Chalmers Co. as engineer 
in charge of mining equipment for dia¬ 
mond mines in the Union of South Africa. 
While he was in South Africa, for nine 
years, Mr. Norton had charge of con¬ 
struction of a plant at Kimberley Dia¬ 
mond Mines. 

"During the Boer War, Mr. Norton 
was captured by the Boers and was given 
the job of carrying their wounded from 
the field. Through venturing farther and 
farther from Boer camps, Mr. Norton was 
able to get over to the British side and to 
Johannesburg, where he informed British 
generals of the position of the Boers, and 
to assist in turning the tide of the war. 

"For General Electric Co., Mr. Norton 
traveled extensively through Europe and 
Asia, gaining a world-wide reputation as a 
power engineer. Later he came here with 
William Tod Co., leaving to serve the 
government during the World War. Mr. 
Norton came to the Y’oungstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. in 1928 following several years’ 
retirement after the war. 

"Born in Du Quoin, Ill., Sept. 2, 1869, 
he was a son of S. V. and Helen Blakeslee 
Norton. He was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church here. Mr. Norton 
leaves his wife, Lida Brinton Norton.” 

We have been informed through the 
Alumni Office of the death on January 23 
of Charles H. Westcott of Malden, Mass. 
He was supervisor of manual training at 
the Malden High School and was inter¬ 
ested in tree planting. 

The following changes in address have 
been received: Harmon Wendell, 4257 
Clybourn Avenue, North Hollywood, 
Calif.; Charles Garrison, 501 East Pedre- 
gosaStreet,Santa Barbara, Calif.; Edward 
R. Wait, Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. 
— Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 260 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R.I. Barnard Capen, 
Assistant Secretary, 364 Union Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 

1893 

Rigby Wason and his family, according 
to last accounts, have not been harmed 
by the intensive bombardment of Eng¬ 
land. Fortunately, they are living in 
what apparently is a district little likely 
to be attacked — the Isle of Wight. 


Rigby would doubtless w'elcome letters 
from his classmates on this side of the 
Atlantic. His address is: "Highfield," 
Totland Bay, Isle of Wight, England. 
John I. Solomon of New York, w'ho keeps 
in touch with him, contributes to this 
column two items of especial interest: 
The first, a letter from Rigby, was pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times in April. 
The other, a personal letter written in 
February, tells of Rigby’s location and 
activities. Here is the Times letter: "I 
hope the following story, which I cull 
from the columns of the Ayrshire Post, 
may grip some of your readers: ’After 
the Blitz which took place on Clydeside 
during the early days of this month, a 
civil-defense worker met a little boy clad 
only in his shirt, carrying on his back 
his still smaller sister, also dressed for 
sleeping indoors. "Hey, Mister, can you 
help me wi’ ma wee sister?" was his 
appeal, followed immediately by the 
assurance to cover the trembling of his 
limbs, "And mind ye. I’m cauld, no 
feart,” which being translated into ordi¬ 
nary English means: "I’m cold, not 
frightened." ’ 

"That wee Glasgow laddie spoke for 
us all when he said he was ’no feart,’ and 
may I add, nor are we ’cauld,’ our hearts 
being aglow with the magnificent back¬ 
ing we are getting in such good measure 
— pressed down and shaken — from 
all the people of your own great coun¬ 
try. . . .’’ 

Extracts from Rigby’s February 20 
letter to Solomon, which follow, tell be¬ 
tween the lines something of the spirit 
which is England’s today: ”I was mighty 
glad to hear from you and of you, for the 
number of my old friends in your country 
is a steadily diminishing quantity — as 
is only natural. Only yesterday I had 
news of the death of another. . . . But 
I often think of you all, for I have much 
time to while away, being a member of 
our local observer corps. Observing is 
mighty cold and mighty dull work, but 
useful enough and interesting too, when 
there’s much doing. Our chief job is to 
report and plot all airplanes, though 
other duties come our way at times. I 
work four hours a day at it; and as the 
post is some two miles away, which I 
usually have to foot, I get about six hours 
in the open and am now bronzed with 
the ruddy tan ’God’s air doth give a man.’ 
I’m lucky, too, for we are a mixed lot in 
our little group — a colonel, several ma¬ 
jors, bank clerks, shopkeepers, an ex¬ 
postman, a chauffeur, and so on. More 
than half of them cannot do a duty be¬ 
tween 8:00 A.M. and 8:00 p.m., so I get 
more than my share of the daylight hours. 
We’ve the manager and the electrician of 
our local cinema, and they — God bless 
them—rather like 12:00 midnight to 
4:00 A.M., for they finish about 11:00 
P.M., have a meal, and then report. The 
shopkeepers volunteer for 4:00 a.m. to 
8:00 A.M., as when they get off they go 
straight to work, and so on. Some of our 
lot are very good at the job; but for the 
life of me I cannot tell some of the planes 
apart when they are far away, or very 
high up. 
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“We’ve made ourselves quite a good 
enclosure, sandbagged and with a dug- 
out; and though we' ve had a German over 
occasionally — photoing, I take it, the 
Solent with Portsmouth and South¬ 
ampton — I don't think we are in much 
danger, for it would be a mighty bad 
shot and a waste of a good bomb to drop 
one here. We are only some two miles 
from the Needles at the extreme west of 
the island. So here we are, and here we 
remain 'for the duration.’ This is the 
wife’s old home, bought when I sold 
Blair. Highfield is a charming little 
place with a tennis court, a good garden 
— quite a show one — and a grand view 
over the Solent; and by going to the bot¬ 
tom of the garden we are almost on the 
beach for bathing. We are just suffering 
our first ’hardship’ — shortage of fuel — 
but I’m writing this in my library with a 
Valor oilstove on, and after tea we shall 
have a fire. I’m lucky, for I’ve got some 
logs from trees felled a few years back. 
No shortage of anything else. 

“My eldest is at Rugby Schoolhouse, 
where I was for over five years. (Have 
you ever read Tom Brown's SchooTDays'f) 
The other son is at boarding school. So 
all’s well with me, and I count my bless¬ 
ings. My sister Ivlinna is in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, and Brenda stays with us off and on 
here as a refugee from town. Both my 
brothers are at their home in Somerset¬ 
shire. . . . 

“I miss London, of course, with my 
clubs and societies, for I’m a Cockney at 
heart; but Tm hoping to see Piccadilly 
Circus again some day — and undam¬ 
aged. I guess you are, too. I never see a 
cultured pearl — and the shops are full of 
them — without thinking of you and 
that rascal Mikimoto. . . .’’ 

Frederick Charles Sutter, VI, one of our 
well-known members, died at Cottage 
Hospital, Grosse Pointe, Mich., on Sun¬ 
day, February 23. Following his gradua¬ 
tion, Sutter spent five years in the shops 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu¬ 
facturing Company. In 1898 he organized 
in Pittsburgh his own electrical manufac¬ 
turing company, called the Pittsburgh 
Transformer Company. In 1910 he retired 
from active business and returned to his 
native city, Detroit, where he was bom 
in 1870. Thereafter he made his home 
first at 2981 West Grand Boulevard, De¬ 
troit, and later at 1000 Kensington Road, 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

For a number of years he was a member 
of the Grosse Pointe School Board and at 
one time was its president. During 
World War I, he was supervisor of pro¬ 
duction, representing the ordnance de¬ 
partment, United States Army, at various 
factories in Detroit. 

Sutter was well known in amateur 
radio circles. Five years ago he was 
granted a license for an amateur station 
and was reputedly the oldest amateur to 
receive a license. He operated stations at 
his home and at his summer cottage at 
the St. Clair Flats. He designed radio 
rigs and wrote articles for amateur radio 
magazines. He was a member of the De¬ 
troit Boat Club and president of the 
Prismatic Club. 


Sutter married, in 1894, Emily Ward 
Mayhew. He leaves three sons and a 
sister. 

Charles Denny Demond, a native of 
Boston and one of the few members of 
the Class to be graduated in Mining 
Engineering, died on May 7 at the age of 
seventy-one years. For the past ten years 
or more he had been living at 320 South 
Buena Vista Street, Redlands, Calif. 

Following his graduation, Demond 
worked for a time as a sampler and assist¬ 
ant chemist in the concentrator and assay 
office of the Boston and Montana Con¬ 
solidated Copper and Silver Mining Com¬ 
pany at Great Falls, Mont. He then re¬ 
turned to the Institute, where for five 
years he was private assistant to Robert 
H. Richards ’68 in experimental work con¬ 
nected with the preparation of the latter’s 
monumental work on ore dressing. Re¬ 
turning to Montana in 1902, Demond 
joined the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company as assistant testing engineer 
and from 1903 to 1921 was testing engi¬ 
neer of that company, engaged in investi¬ 
gating various problems in ore dressing, 
metallurgy, construction, and mechanical 
engineering. Thereafter for about three 
years he was engaged in private practice 
as consulting metallurgical engineer in 
Anaconda, Mont. In 1924 he went to 
Colton, Calif., where for the next six 
years he was assistant chemical engineer 
of the California Portland Cement 
Company. 

Throughout his career Demond con¬ 
tributed to the literature of his profes¬ 
sion. He prepared a chapter on metal¬ 
lurgy for Thorp’s Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry. His “Some Experiments for 
Determining the Refractoriness of Fire- 
Clays” (with H. O. Hofman), his “Econ¬ 
omy and Efficiency in Reverberatory 
Smelting,” three technical descriptions 
of the Anaconda Reduction Works, and 
other contributions are to be found in the 
Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, of 
which society he had long been a member 
and had served as a director of its Mon¬ 
tana section. He was a contributor, also, 
to the technical press. An active and loyal 
alumnus, he was formerly secretary of the 
Montana Society of the M.I.T. In 1896, 
Demond married Margaret P. Bixby of 
Great Falls, Mont., and they had two 
daughters, Edith Gilchrist and Martha 
Bixby Demond. 

The following changes of address have 
been received: William W. Carter, 1465 
Northeast 110th Street, Miami, Fla.; 
Archibald Murray, Post Office Box 34, 
Wolfville, Nova &:otia; and Cadwallader 
Washburn, Lakewood, N.J. — Frederic 
H. Fay, Secretary, 11 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. George B. Glidden, Assistant 
Secretary, 551 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1896 

These notes are being dictated the last 
of May, but by the time they appear in 
print in the July issue, the class reunion, 
celebrating our forty-fifth anniversary, 
and Alumni Day will be matters of the 
past. It will not be possible to give a 


detailed report of our celebration until 
the first issue of The Review in the fall. 
The material available at this time is 
gleaned mainly from replies received to 
the questionnaires on reunion and 
Alumni Day. 

R. E. Bakenhus saw Charlie Hyde at 
the spring meeting of the American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers in Baltimore 
during the week of April 20. Charlie is a 
member of the board of directors of that 
organization. While Bakenhus was at¬ 
tending the Baltimore meeting he met 
with the executive committee of the 
waterways division, of which he is a 
member. He is also general chairman of 
the committee on bearing value of pile 
foundations, which is doing some basic 
work on piles in the light of the latest 
developments in the new science of soil 
mechanics. 

Dan Bates has been on tour this spring 
making a trip for two months through 
the South and West. — Winthrop Chen- 
ery in Los Angeles has made some im¬ 
provement and has now reached the 
point where he is able to walk a few steps 
with crutches. — A1 Cluett is a man from 
whom we rarely hear, and it is therefore 
news to report that he and William 
Coolidge recently were on the same train 
to New York — Coolidge from Schenec¬ 
tady and Cluett from Troy — so they had 
a pleasant time together. — Steve Crane, 
although officially retired, still seems to 
be a busy man, according to his report 
that he had been engaged in New York 
for several weeks and would be unable to 
get to the reunion. — Charlie Cummings 
said he would be kept away by arthritis. 

Bob Fuller’s son James, according to 
report from O. B. Denison’ll, received 
the academic scholarship for 1941 of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club. This is the 
fourth year in succession that he has won 
this scholarship. This year he has been a 
junior at Syracuse University. 

As these notes are being written, Henry 
Jackson is all set to go to Osterville to 
take charge of moving picture matters, 
including the showing of movies of for¬ 
mer reunions and the securing of good pic¬ 
tures of the events of this year. — Walter 
James, retired as professor emeritus from 
Technology, says that he is pretty well 
“by spells,” but the situation at home is 
such it is difficult for him to be away. — 
Paul Johnson’98, who is well known to 
many of our Class, planned to be in the 
East during the latter part of May and 
the early part of June, and he accepted an 
invitation to join in our celebration at 
Osterville. — Charlie Lawrence has not 
been so well of late and finally came to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise 
for him to undertake the trip to Oster¬ 
ville. — Walter Leland in California said 
that he was most sorely tempted to make 
the trip across the country to be with us, 
but he was very busy, and some of his 
work was for defense. — Paul Litchfield 
was featured by Percy Waxman in the 
March issue of Cosmopolitan. The story 
goes particularly into Paul’s exploits in 
the rubber industry and the developments 
in that industry directly attributable to 
Paul’s ability and foresight. 
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Lythgoe had to be in St. Paul, Minn., 
on June 10 to present a paper at a meeting 
of the National Association of Food Con¬ 
trol officials. June 11 was the fortieth an¬ 
niversary of his marriage, and therefore 
he and Mrs. Lythgoe combined business 
and pleasure by taking an automobile 
trip to St. Paul, leaving Newtonville on 
June 5. The Secretary has received a re¬ 
print of "The Olive Oil Racket,” which 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Nucleus. The article tells about the short¬ 
age of Italian olive oil, which has led to 
increased use of adulterants and straight 
substitutes, which in turn increased the 
work of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, food and drug division, 
of which Lythgoe is the director. 

Ernest Moore claims that we should 
change the date of our celebration, as it 
always comes just in the planting season 
when he is busiest as a market gardener 
in Arlington. The situation is further 
aggravated this year by the shortage of 
help. — Lou Morse has had an extremely 
busy time during the past few months act¬ 
ing as supervising standardization engi¬ 
neer for the Air Conditioning and Re¬ 
frigerating Machinery Association. The 
particular job is to try to adopt or suggest 
uniform substitutes for materials that, 
because of the national emergency, are no 
longer available. His schedule for the last 
week of May included attendance at the 
spring meeting of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — Charlie Nevin and Mrs. Nevin 
have journeyed back to their home in 
Newton Centre from Florida and report 
a good winter. — Herbert Newell in 
California has a son who was graduated 
from the law school at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity at the time of our reunion, which is 
Herbert’s alibi for being absent. The New 
Hampshire legislature, of which Walter 
Pennell is a member, was still in session 
at this writing. Walter was afraid his 
legislative and civic duties in his old 
home town of Exeter, N.H., would gang 
up on him to keep him away from Oster- 
ville. — Elmer Robinson, although theo¬ 
retically retired, is actually working on 
harbor defense in Portland, Maine. — 
L. K. Sager was going with Mrs. Sager to 
their summer home in Maine the last of 
May, but they planned to journey by auto 
from Maine to Osterville for the reunion. 
— Harold Stevens is still very much alive 
and kicking, and he has been seeing Ad¬ 
miral Bakenhus occasionally of late. — 
Bradley Stoughton is jumping around 
every minute. He was making a quick trip 
to California and the Canal Zone during 
the latter part of May, arriving back in 
New York on June 4, and going immedi¬ 
ately to graduation exercises at Lehigh 
University. His schedule apparently did 
not leave any time for CDsterville. — 
Henry Tozier had to be back in Toronto 
during the first week of June. He planned 
to be around Boston the preceding week, 
but of course that was too early for 
Osterville. 

According to Admiral Bakenhus, Charlie 
Trout, who is Atlantic manager of the 
Great Lakes Dredging and Dock Com¬ 
pany, has the award for the construction 


of a large naval dry dock at Bayonne, 
N.J. This contract makes Charlie a very 
busy man. It is of interest that the father 
of our classmate Andrew H. Green was 
the principal leader in this company 
during his lifetime. — Lloyd Wayne's 
brother was taken seriously ill in Tampa, 
Fla., in April, and Lloyd rushed to his 
bedside. Fortunately, his brother made 
good improvement, and both were able 
to return to Indianapolis. Wayne was 
counting on being present in Osterville. 
— L. N. Whitney was married in Waban, 
Mass., on April 30 to Mabel Eleanor 
Hiltz. — A letter from Con Young ar¬ 
rived recently, reporting that he and 
Abby had come as far north as Bridgeport 
and would be settled in Bass River well 
in advance of the reunion. Con's old en¬ 
emy, neuritis, had been giving him some 
difficulty and unpleasant moments during 
the latter part of the winter and early 
spring, but he had picked up so as to be 
able to make the automobile trip back 
north. 

The death of Elizabeth Fisher is re¬ 
ported to have occurred on April 25 in 
California. She received her S.B. degree 
in geology with our Class and affiliated 
with '96 for a number of years. Later she 
changed her affiliation to '95. She was a 
teacher of geology for a number of years 
at Wellesley College and was also a fluent 
and prolific writer. Since her retirement 
she had made her headquarters at Miami, 
Fla., but she spent much time also in 
California. A letter received from her in 
California only a week or two prior to her 
passing indicated that she was apparently 
in good health and was making plans for 
the summer. 

An informal report on the Alumni Fund 
for the year 1940-1941 has been mailed to 
all Alumni, to be followed by a final re¬ 
port in the fall. Classmates may gain 
some satisfaction from seeing that '96 has 
made a fair start, but we are in no way 
outstanding among the classes. Henry 
Grush, as class agent, is hoping that the 
Class may improve its record next year. 
Actual figures as of May 27 for the Class 
show that eighty-seven men contributed 
$865.50, or an average of $9.95 a contrib¬ 
utor. The campaign for 1941-1942 is al¬ 
ready well under way, and the results 
look encouraging. Actually, as of May 27, 
the contributors from '96 for the coming 
year total forty-three and amount to a 
sum of $470.00, or an average of $10.93 a 
contributor. — Charles E Locke, Sec¬ 
retary, Room 8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. John A. Rockwell, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1897 

On Wednesday, April 16, Charles H. 
Eames, VI, President of the Lowell Tex¬ 
tile School, was tendered a testimonial 
banquet in the town hall of North Bille¬ 
rica, Mass., by two hundred men and 
women of the town, in recognition of his 
twenty-nine years of service as moderator, 
a position which he has filled without 
remuneration. Many prominent persons 
of the town were present, and numerous 
speeches were made evidencing the high 


esteem in which Mr. Eames is held. He 
was presented a gavel made from a limb of 
the famous Washington Oak of Billerica. 

Thomas R. Weymouth, VI, Vice- 
President of the Columbia Gas and Elec¬ 
tric Corporation, New York City, an¬ 
nounced his retirement on April 1. In 
1905 Mr. Weymouth became assistant 
engineer of the National Transit Com¬ 
pany, a natural gas company in Oil City, 
Pa. In 1928 he went to Tulsa, Okla., as 
president of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation. After two years he went to 
New York City. From 1933 to 1939 he 
served as chairman of the natural gas 
section of the combined Natural Gas and 
American Gas associations. 

Fred E. Busby, \', head of the chem¬ 
istry, dyeing, and finishing departments 
of the New Bedford Textile School in New 
Bedford, Mass., was tendered a testi¬ 
monial banquet at the Tabitha Inn, Fair- 
haven, Mass., on March 19 by the faculty, 
students, and graduates of the school. 
The occasion was the announcement of 
his retirement. Mr. Busby served the In¬ 
stitute from 1899 to 1902 as instructor in 
chemistry. From 1902 until 1918 he was 
at the Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., as superintendent of the aniline 
black, rayon, and noncotton depart¬ 
ments. After one year of private business 
he went to the New Bedford Textile 
School. Because of the excellence of his 
instruction, graduates of the chemistry 
and dyeing courses have been in great 
demand by textile manufacturers. 

The New York Times carried the fol¬ 
lowing notice of the death on March 6 
of Oswald C. Hering: "Oswald Con¬ 
stantin Hering, an architect and editor of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon Quarterly, na¬ 
tional organ of the fraternity, died . . . 
after a short illness in his country home 
in Falls Village, Conn. Mr. Hering was 
67 years old. . . . 

"After being graduated from the 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, in 1890, 
Mr. Hering studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1893-97, and at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1897-99. 
He began the practice of architecture here 
in 1900 and designed many residences in 
Long Island and Westchester County, in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia and else¬ 
where. One was Trailsend, the home in 
Dayton, Ohio, of James M. Cox, Demo¬ 
cratic Presidential nominee in 1920. He 
also designed the Brentano's book store 
at 586 Fifth Avenue in 1926 and the 
Lakewood Theatre, Skowhegan, Me., in 
1928. 

"Mr. Hering joined Delta Kappa Ep¬ 
silon in 1894, was elected its national 
president in 1921 and was editor of its 
quarterly from 1925 until his death. He 
was also formerly editor of the Sons of 
the Revolution Quarterly. His office was 
at 10 West Thirty-third Street, where he 
resided. He was the author of 'Concrete 
and Stucco Houses,' 'Economy in Home 
Building,' 'Designing and Building the 
Chapter House,’ and 'Down the World.’ 

"A former president of the Amateur 
Comedy Club, Mr. Hering belonged also 
to the Veterans of the Seventh Regiment, 
New York National Guard; Society of 
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Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, 
Society of the War of 1812, Veteran Corps 
of Artillery, American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, Society of Beau Arts Architects, 
Architectural League of New York, The 
Players, Dutch Treat Club and Ends of the 
Earth Club and the London Authors Club. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Adelaide Arms 
Hering.” — John A. Collins, Jr., Stc- 
retary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

1900 

Bugbee sends a letter from Stanford 
University, Calif.: . . I was so darned 

busy trying to get out copy and then to 
finish reading and correcting proof of my 
new edition before I had to jump to get 
out here on time, that I plain overlooked 
correspondence. We drove out, but not at 
the pace of my speedy classmate, Jim 
Batcheller. We detoured through the 
South Dakota badlands on the way to 
Deadwood and Lead in the Black Hills, 
then made a quick turn around Yellow¬ 
stone Park and the Grand Canyon, on 
through the Jackson Hole country to Salt 
Lake City and the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
meeting. We stopped at McGill and Ruth, 
Nev., to see the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company's mine and plant; 
stopped again at Reno to find a goodf place 
to settle after I retire. I have found plenty 
to do here, trying to uphold the M.I.T. 
reputation, and so on. Incidentally, to 
appease the daughter, I had to take in the 
Rose Bowl football game and give Holly¬ 
wood the once over.” 

One of the old-timers sent in a picture 
of Arthur Constantine, correspondent of 
International News in Mexico. Connie 
looks in the best of health. Enclosed was 
a picture of his son, Artie, taken in 1938 
when he was a quarterback on the Ameri¬ 
can School, Mexico City, football team. 
Junior is now at Riverdale Country School 
in New York. 

Jackson called recently and reported 
that he has been at camps Edwards and 
Devens as inspector of sewers. At Devens 
he saw Allen and Neall. Jackson is in¬ 
terested in following up another job con¬ 
nected with national defense in New¬ 
foundland. He also reports the recent 
marriage of his daughter. 

Notice has been received from the 
Register of Former Students of the death 
on February 1 of John W. Long, II, in 
Charlestown, Mass. 

George E. Russell writes: "I take great 
interest in following your column in The 
Review and feel that you are doing a 
splendid job. I have recently returned 
from a week's trip through Maine, where 
1 spoke each evening before waterworks 
men and fire department chiefs on pro¬ 
tection of distribution systems during 
war emergencies. The talks wete given 
at Orono, Augusta, Auburn, Portland, 
and Kennebunk.” — Bums says that 
Steams and Mrs. Stearns have returned 
from Orlando, Fla., where they have 
been spending the winter. 

The following article and a picture 
appeared in the Boston Herald of April 8: 
"James A. Patch, chemical engineer dis¬ 
tinguished for public health work in 


Levantine countries, was elected president 
of the Boston Baptist Social Union. . . . 
Prof. Patch, who was an instructor in 
the American University of Beirut, then 
called the Syrian Protestant College, in 
1900-1902, is a member of the First Bap¬ 
tist Church, Stoneham. He is vice presi¬ 
dent and a director of the E. L. Patch 
Company, manufacturing pharmacists, of 
Stoneham, and his home is in Carlisle.” 

Recent address changes follow: Mrs. 
D. C. Dennett, 7 Washington Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass.; Francis T. Fitch, Box 
258, Parsons, Kansas; Harris G. Hooper, 
463 First Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Paul 
J. Ober, 78 Waverly Avenue, Newton, 
Mass.; and Ralph Root, 114 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. — C. Burton 
C oTTiNO, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1901 

As these notes for the July Review ate 
being written on May 21, our fortieth re¬ 
union on June 7 and 8 is being looked for¬ 
ward to with pleasant anticipation. Your 
Secretary, therefore, hopes the retrospec¬ 
tion will be as satisfactory and that the 
new Secretary, who is to be elected at the 
reunion, will enjoy his contacts with the 
members of the Class and the preparation 
of the annual class letters and of these 
class notes as much as we have during the 
past five years. 

The new Secretary will have the pleas¬ 
ure of chronicling the reunion doings 
either in the annual class letter for 1941 
or in the next edition of The Review, 
which is due to be published in November. 

The class notes which were prepared 
for the June Review on April 19 included 
all current class news. Since then and in¬ 
cluding May 21 the following news items 
have been received: Fred Davidson wrote 
briefly from 620 East San Salvador, San 
Jose, Calif., that he had just returned 
from an enjoyable week in the southern 
Californian deserts. Ordinarily we should 
not suppose that deserts could be con¬ 
sidered enjoyable. However, California 
has so many things which are better than 
elsewhere, that we can imagine that even 
the deserts would be out of the ordinary 
in that state. 

Two changes of address have also been 
received from the Alumni Office: Arthur 
Little, who formerly was located in 
Rutherford, N.J., now is recorded at 
R.F.D. No. 1, Box 202, Port Jervis, N.Y. 
Harry P. Parrock (intimately known by 
most of the Class as Perk) has moved 
from San Francisco, Calif., to 529 Frank¬ 
lin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Arthur Little, we understand, is now 
operating as a gentleman farmer and, we 
trust, is securing excellent returns from 
the good farm land which we believe 
abounds near Port Jervis. Little said 
definitely that he would not be able to 
attend the reunion. However, since no re¬ 
ply has been received from Parrock up 
to the time these notes were written, we 
trust that vve were all agreeably surprised 
to see him at the New Ocean House. 

We are also hopeful that because of the 
nearness of the New Ocean House to 
Boston, the new Secretary will be en¬ 


abled to report attendance at the reunion 
of a number of men who up to the time 
these notes were written had not defi¬ 
nitely signified whether they would be 
present. — Roger W. Wight, Secretary, 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Chapman Building, Portland, Maine. 
Willard W. Dow, C.P.A., Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 66 Kensington Lane, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

1903 

The following men attended an in¬ 
formal dinner of the Class in Walker 
Memorial on March 27: Aldrich, Den¬ 
ham, Gould, C. F. Green, G. M. Greene, 
K. D. Jewett, Peaslee, and the Secre¬ 
taries. We think it is a pleasant custom 
and one which tends to improve class 
spirit and interest to have a dinner to¬ 
gether during the early spring. Those of 
us who were there had a good time and 
only wished there had been more of the 
Class present. Our annual dinner was held 
on June 7, the Saturday before Alumni 
Day. 

J. Albert C. Nyhen died in Brookline, 
Mass., on March 24. He was a bacteriolo¬ 
gist and the director of mosquito control 
for that town for forty years. He became 
well known for his laboratory diagnosis 
of diphtheria and was the first public 
official in Massachusetts to advocate the 
passage of laws requiring the pasteuriza¬ 
tion of milk. Nyhen attended one or two 
class dinners in recent years, but had been 
in ill-health for the past year. 

A letter was received from Mrs. 1. G. 
Lothrop, stating that her husband, Percy 
D., died a year ago in January in Johan¬ 
nesburg, South Africa. Their only son, 
Gordon D., is on active service in the 
British forces in South Africa. 

George Greene and Cushman attended 
the funeral services of 1. T. Haddock in 
Tiverton, R.L, on May 16. Greene wrote 
the following about Haddock: "The in¬ 
timate friends of Isaac T. Haddock were 
shocked at his death by drowning on May 
2 while he was on a fishing trip in Vine¬ 
yard Haven Sound. — Isaac was bom in 
Tiverton, R.L, on August 14, 1882, and 
attended the public schools at Tiverton 
and Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Mass., before entering the Institute. He 
spent practically his entire business life in 
the utility field. He was associated with 
the Cambridge Gas Light Company, first 
as a chemist in 1904, and later as general 
superintendent and vice-president. He 
was vice-president and general manager of 
the Worcester Gas Light Company, and 
also vice-president of the New England 
Gas and Electric Association from 1931 
until his resignation in May, 1938. At the 
time of his death he was vice-president 
and director of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company, vice-president and director of 
the Worcester Gas Light Company, and 
a director in eight other gas and electric 
companies of New England. He was a 
member of the Society of Gas Lighting of 
New York and the American Gas Associ¬ 
ation of New York; a member and for¬ 
mer president of the New England Gas 
Association and the Guild of Gas Mana¬ 
gers of New England; and a member of 
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the Engineers Club and University Club 
of Boston." The sympathy of the Class is 
extended to Mrs. Haddock.— Frederic A. 
Eustis, Secretary, 131 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. James A. Cushman, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 441 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1907 

One of the most prominent men in 
public life in Canada today, and the mem¬ 
ber of our Class whose name most fre¬ 
quently makes the headlines, is Clarence 
D. Howe. An article in the New York 
Times of May 11 said: "The seventh air¬ 
line serving New York City at LaGuardia 
Field began operations yesterday. Carry¬ 
ing Clarence D. Howe, Canadian Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, who was on a 
‘routine’ defense mission to Washington, 
a Lockheed Lodestar arrived at 1:05 p.m. 
after a two-hour trip from Toronto. . . . 
Accompanying Mr. Howe was his wife, 
both of them American born. [Clarence 
and his wife both lived and received their 
elementary education in Waltham, Mass.] 

. . . They took a mid-afternoon plane to 
the Capital. The purpose of the trip, ac¬ 
cording to the Minister, was to confer on 
defense matters with Federal officials and 
to attend a meeting of the British Pur¬ 
chasing Commission, of which he is a 
member. . . . Opening of Trans-Canada’s 
new service ’will help travel between 
New York and Canada greatly’, said Mr. 
Howe, who as former Minister of Trans¬ 
port, directed Canadian aviation in build¬ 
ing up a 4000-mile national air service." 
From Frederic H. Fay ’93 I received a page 
of the May 6 issue of FAl. The page was 
devoted to a story about Clarence, en¬ 
titled, "Canada’s Knudsen is a Yankee 
who gets the wheels turning,” and be¬ 
ginning: "The man who builds the guns 
and armored cars and airplanes and ships 
for Canada is a Massachusetts Yankee -— 
big, lean, hard Clarence Decatur Howe." 

"The article goes on: "When the last of 
the Chamberlain industrialists still were 
trying to keep the war industries in Eng¬ 
land, fearful that Canadian rivals might 
build up formidable competition, he 
sailed on the Western Prince for Europe, 
determined to bring back the blue-prints 
and specifications for war material Canada 
so badly needed. This ship was torpedoed 
with a great loss of life in mid-Atlantic 
(on December 14, 1940) and Mr. Howe 
spent two days in a drifting life-boat, 
many of whose passengers were near death 
when rescued. He paused in Scotland 
only long enough to get warm and dry 
and hurried on to London. His friends say 
he considers this a minor episode in his 
life. What was important was that he got 
most of the blue-prints he wanted." 
Clarence is quoted as saying: "This year 
we expect to ship overseas or supply 
Canadian troops with munitions and sup¬ 
plies worth $1,500,000,000. That repre¬ 
sents 25 per cent of the national income. 
It has been organized in a little more than 
a year and isn’t a bad program for a 
country of 11,000,000 people.” 

Albert Steams Kendall died on May 13. 
Bom in Washington on January 7, 1883, 
he was educated at the Newton, Mass., 
High School, was graduated from Har¬ 


vard College with an A.B. degree in 1905, 
and was graduated from Technology with 
our Class after two years, in the Course in 
Architecture. After three years as an 
architectural draftsman he became asso¬ 
ciated with the Boston architectural firm, 
Kendall, Taylor and Company, of which 
his father was a member, and continued 
his membership there until the time of his 
death. He specialized in the design of hos¬ 
pitals. Among those which are the prod¬ 
uct of his workmanship are the Boston 
State Hospital group, Boston Psycho¬ 
pathic Hospital, New England Baptist 
Hospital, and the Massachusetts Homeo¬ 
pathic Hospital. He was a lecturer on 
architectural design at the Massachusetts 
School of Art. He was a prominent Bap¬ 
tist layman, and was a trustee of Andover 
Newton Theological School, a 32d degree 
Mason, and a member of the Harvard 
Club, the Boston Society of Architects, 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
the Boston Baptist Social Union. Surviv¬ 
ing are his parents, his widow, and two 
children — Anne Means Kendall, twenty- 
seven years old, and Henry S. Kendall, 
age twenty-one, who live at the family 
home, 73 Parker Street, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

Although Albert took little active in¬ 
terest in the Institute or in our Class, his 
allegiance being more strongly held by 
Harvard College, it was my good fortune 
to know him rather intimately in a busi¬ 
ness way during former years. He was a 
delightfully genial, cultured gentleman. I 
was always impressed by the serenity of 
his disposition and the apparent calmness 
of his spirit, regardless of surroundings 
or conditions. 

In response to my letter of sympathy 
sent to the widow of Albert Wiggin, who 
died on April 18 (see the June Review), 
I received on May 10 a note of thanks. 

Early in March 1 received from Harry 
Moody a letter written on the stationery 
of the firm with whom he is an associate 
manager, and I noticed on the letterhead 
the name of Howard Marvin among the 
names of the partners of the firm. I knew 
that a man by that name was affiliated 
with our Class, but for many years neither 
the Alumni Office not I had any address 
for him. I wrote to Harry asking him to 
find out if by chance his Howard and our 
Howard were one and the same man. On 
March 27 Harry wrote me: "I find that 
the Howard Marvin with our organiza¬ 
tion is our classmate, and I have just had 
a long talk with him in the office. I told 
him I was sure the Class would want to 
hear from him. We exchanged notes on 
our past misspent lives, and he has had 
quite varied and interesting experiences. 

I told him of the wonderful times we have 
at our five-year reunions and how well 
worth while it is to get together at these 
intervals and see the old faces again. He 
promised me he would attend our thirty- 
fifth reunion next year, and we shook 
hands on it. (Note these last two sen¬ 
tences, you readers. The dates will be 
June 5 to 8, 1942.) I wrote to Howard 
Marvin and early in May received from 
him a cordial note and a completely filled 
out class information sheet. He was at 


Technology from 1903 to 1905, a student 
in Course II. From 1907 to 1910 he was a 
department foreman and superintendent 
of methods and equipment at the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, and then 
for four years held a similar position with 
the General Electric Company. During 
the next few years Howard worked for 
several different companies. Since 1926 he 
has been a partner with Stevenson, Jor¬ 
dan and Harrison, Inc., management engi¬ 
neers, with head office at 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. He is a member of 
the National Association of Cost Ac¬ 
countants, the National Society of Pro¬ 
fessional Engineers, the New York Soci¬ 
ety of Professional Engineers, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, and 
has given many addresses on cost account¬ 
ing, material handling, and management 
problems before various business organi¬ 
zations and societies. Howard ana his 
wife live at 479 Park Place, Bridgeport, 
Conn. They have two marriecf sons, 
Charles H.’32, who lives in Stratford, 
Conn., and George L., who lives in 
Bridgeport. Howard writes: "Thanks for 
your kind and courteous letter. I have 
been such a traveling tramp since leaving 
Technology that whenever a reunion 
occurs I am usually on the far side of the 
United States or the longest distance from 
Boston. I will make the 1942 reunion if 
the flying weather is good or the trains 
are running." (Note this sentence also, 
you ’07 readers.) 

1 received early in May a most wel¬ 
come letter from Merton W. Sage. From 
1907 to 1909 he was a chemist with Sage 
Brothers Company in Boston and then for 
two years was an assistant examiner in 
the United States Patent Office at Wash¬ 
ington. From 1909 to 1912 he attended 
the law school of Georgetown University, 
receiving the degrees of LL.B.and M.P.L. 
From 1911 to 1917 he was a patent at¬ 
torney with General Electric Company, 
and tnen he became a member of the law 
firm of Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Ed¬ 
monds, with whom he is still associated, 
with offices at 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City, directly behind the Grand 
Central Terminal. For the most part, he 
specializes in metallurgical and chemical 
patent matters, the firm’s chief profes¬ 
sional contacts being with the manage¬ 
ment of industry. Six other Technology 
men are in the company’s office: S. Howell 
Brown, Jr.,’24, John Hoxie’25, George E. 
Faithfuir26, Harold A. Traver’32, Cyrus 
S. Hapgood'33, and Merton S. Neiir34, 
who is Merton’s nephew. Merton is a 
member of the American Bar Association 
and the American Patent Law Associa¬ 
tion. He has two daughters and a son. 
The elder daughter, Elizabeth, is the wife 
of Theron Batchelder, who is with Fjist- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates, and lives in 
Wellesley, Mass. The Batchelders have a 
daughter who was born in July, 1940. 
Merton’s other daughter, Barbara, was 
graduated from Connecticut College in 
1940 and is living with her parents. The 
son, Harry, is in the class of’42 at Yale, 
taking the course in chemical engineer¬ 
ing. Merton writes: "At the moment, we 
have a foster child, Kevin Stock, of 
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Bristol, England, an ivacue, living with us 
for the duration of the war. He is fifteen 
years old, and his greatest enthusiasm 
about America is its educational school 
system. The girls are all 'super.’ Inci¬ 
dentally, he has also noted with relief 
the complete abolition of the 'cane’ in our 
schools." 

Late in April, I had occasion to talk 
on the telephone with E. Stanley Wires, 
and as a partial result of this conversa¬ 
tion and a subsequent note from Stan I 
have interesting information regarding 
his five children. The oldest, Barbara, 
born in 1910, is now Mrs. Howard K. 
Bartow. Her husband is with the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Company and had charge of the 
refitting of the Bear for Admiral Byrd. 
They live in Hingham, Mass., and have 
two children, ages four and three. The 
next daughter, Cynthia, born in 1912, is 
a second-grade teacher in the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. 
The third daughter, Helen, is Mrs. John 
F. Groden. Her husband was graduated 
from Harvard Law School and is a prac¬ 
tising lawyer with a fine law firm in Bos¬ 
ton. 'They live in Cambridge and have a 
daughter born in April. Helen studied 
painting at the Museum of Fine Arts 
&hool, Boston, for several years. The 
older son, born in 1922, is six feet three 
inches tall and is a member of class of '44 
at Haverford College at Haverford, Pa., 
taking a premedical or biology course. 
He spent a summer on the 1,200-acre 
Morgan horse farm at Middlebury, Vt., 
through an arrangement made by our 
Phelps Swett, who is a professor at 
Middlebury College. The younger son, 
William, bom in 1927 is six feet four 
inches tall and has just finished his last 
year at Wellesley, Mass., Junior High 
School. "He is the only musician of the 
family, a trombone player, and an early 
morning practicer (6:30 a.m.),’’ Stan says. 

Stanley has been associated since 
1909 with Paul Cumings of our Class 
under the business name of E. Stanley 
Wires Company, Inc., tiling and building 
specialties, office at 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston. They were awarded a contract for 
the $80,000 tile installation in the new 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company home office building erected on 
the site of the old Rogers and Walker 
buildings of the Institute. They have 
contracts for four freighters of the Ameri¬ 
can Export Lines, Inc., being built at the 
Bath Iron Works Corporation, Bath, 
Maine, for tiling about twenty rooms in 
each vessel, and a tile contract for the new 
infirmary building at Wellesley College. 
Last year they completed the tile work in 
the M.I.T. Alumni Pool and the Briggs 
Field House. Stanley's home is at 18 
Whiting Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

A few months ago, after receiving from 
the Alumni Office information regarding 
the address of Edward Carleton Story, 
whose whereabouts had been unknown 
for many years, I wrote to him. Late in 
April, I received a delightful letter and 
information sheet. Thus still another 
man is brought into close and friendly 
touch with our class organization. Ed 
Story came to the Institute from Lynn, 


Mass., Classical High School in 1904, 
was a student in Course VIII, option 3, 
until 1908. He has always been an affiliate 
of our Class. From the fall of 1909 until 
1918 he was an engineering assistant with 
the consulting engineering firm of D. C. 
and William B. Jackson in Boston, and 
after they discontinued their business 
was with the appraisal staff of the board 
of public utility commissioners of New 
Jersey until the end of 1919, when he went 
to Allentown, Pa., in connection with 
appraisal work being done on a group of 
properties, afterwards merged to form the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company. 
He has continued in various capacities 
with this concern, which has been en¬ 
larged until it is now a $200,000,000 cor¬ 
poration serving the greater part of 
eastern Pennsylvania. At present he is the 
head of the inventory division in the 
second vice-president’s office. Ed was 
married in 1910 and has two daughters. 
The older, Ruth, received a B.S. degree at 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town. Pa., and was married in 1939 to 
Robert A. Kramer. The Kramers live in 
Allentown. Madeline, the younger, is 
twenty-six. Ed’s first wife died in 1932, 
and he married again in 1934. His resi¬ 
dence address is 318 South Fulton Street, 
Allentown, Pa., and his office is at 901 
Hamilton Street in the same city. 

The Wall Street Journal of May 13 con¬ 
tains a long article about the American 
Viscose Corporation, the largest rayon 
producer in this country, making about 
thirty per cent of the total United States 
output. The corporation, for many years 
an American subsidiary of Courtaulds, a 
British company, was purchased in March 
from the British government by a group 
of seventeen investment banking firms. 

Among what the article calls "a blue 
ribbon board of directors, including bank¬ 
ers and industrial leaders,” elected to 
supplement the former board, is our Jim 
Barker. Jim’s address is now 1430 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. — Bryant Nich¬ 
ols, Secretary, 126 Charles Street, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant 
Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whirman, Mass. 

1909 

In response to my inquiry of last Febru¬ 
ary, about the first of May I received the 
following reply from our classmate, E. M. 
Bettington, who, some of you may re¬ 
member, came to the Institute from South 
Africa, and who, since graduation, has 
been living in England. During the World 
War he was a member of the Royal Air 
Force as a squadron leader. At present he 
is vice-chairman and sales director of 
Aviation Developments, Ltd., 7 Wood- 
field Road, Welwyn Garden City, Hert¬ 
fordshire, England. He says: “Your sym- 
athetic remarks and good wishes in our 
our of trial are, I can assure you, very 
greatly appreciated. The way you people 
and your wonderful President have stood 
by us is encouraging and stimulating and 
certainly beyond: anything we or anyone 
else could rightly expect. I fear that we 
should indeed have been in bad case with¬ 
out your country’s magnanimous help; 


that it will go down in history as an 
epoch-making event goes without saying. 

“As to my own doings — having par¬ 
ticipated in two wars and being past 
the military age, I am now a director and 
an active participant in a company con¬ 
nected with the aircraft industry and, 
in common with most others, am work¬ 
ing seven days a week, so have little 
leisure for writing. I am on duty tonight, 
fire watching that is, on the lookout 
for incendiaries, and so I am taking this 
opportunity to write. This breathing 
space is made possible by the fact there 
is no alert on for the time being and so 
there is no necessity to be out of doors. 

“There is much I might tell you but 
little I can without indiscretion. This 
place is about twenty miles north of Lon¬ 
don and will be my address for the dura¬ 
tion of the war, I hope. In common with 
a great many others, my house has suf¬ 
fered bomb damage, but it was trifling 
compared with most, and I have seen a 
good deal of destruction, as my business 
takes me all over the country. What has 
impressed me more than anything else, 
however, is the stoicism and courage of 
the womenfolk and especially the poorer 
people in our big cities. Their attitude is 
a revelation and a fine lesson to those of 
us who should be better able, and who 
can better afford, to stand such trials and 
losses. We are all immensely proud of the 
way our boys in the Air Force have 
stemmed the tide, especially in the earlier 
stages; and now that such material aid is 
coming from your country, we have our 
heads high in the air and are more than 
ever confident of victory some day. . . . 
My best to all old friends, and all good 
wishes, . . .’’ With Bettington's letter 
came a pamphlet, “Battle of Britain, 
August to October 1940,” an intensely in¬ 
teresting account of the activities of the 
R.A.F. last fall. 

Alice Curtis Desmond’s latest book for 
older boys and girls. For Cross and King, an 
historical story of South America in the 
year 1852, has just been published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company. This book 
was inspired by the Desmonds’ travels 
several years ago in South America. 

Sam Main, your Secretary’s younger 
son, has been playing in Twelfth Flight, 
with Helen Hays and Maurice Evans, 
touring several of the larger eastern cities 
this spring. — Derick Hartshorn is now 
with the Babcock Printing Press Corpora¬ 
tion, New London, Conn. 

Through the courtesy of Ed Howe’10, 
I received some clippings concerning Tom 
Desmond’s activities in the New York 
Senate, His Desmond-Mitchell urban re¬ 
development corporation bill became a 
law with the signature of Governor 
Lehman about the first of May. This bill 
permits the creation of privately financed 
redevelopment corporations to re-habili- 
tate city areas found by the city planning 
commission to be unsanitary or otherwise 
substandard. According to a clipping, 
Tom has also introduced a bill “forscien¬ 
tific tests of drivers and worked out de¬ 
terminations far beyond the range of mere 
breath-smelling. He figured on a 160- 
pound driver, eight ounces of 100-proof 
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hooch, ten minutes, 21-lOOth of one per 
cent alcohol blood content, and its rate 
of diminution in time, and this and that 
— all in his routine procedure as a former 
engineer, who was shaping skyscrapers 
like mud pies almost before he was out of 
short pants. It’s a far cry from the picture 
of the drunkard’s stomach in the physiol¬ 
ogy books, with which we used to dis¬ 
miss such matters; also a nice bit of case 
history in the increasing complications of 
the machine age.” 

The Boston Herald of May 21 carried 
a picture of John Willard’s daughter Vir¬ 
ginia, greeting her husband, Nathan Went¬ 
worth, upon his arrival in New York by 
Clipper. Wentworth was the manager of 
the Paris bureau of the American and 
Foreign Insurance Company and has been 
in France since the German occupation. 
Virginia and her daughter, Linda, had a 
harrowing return trip to the States on the 
S.S. Washington, which was held up by a 
submarine. An account of this experi¬ 
ence appeared in the notes of last No¬ 
vember.— Charles R. Main, Secretary, 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretaries: Paul M. Wiswall, 
Maurice R. Scharff, New York; George 
E. Wallis, Chicago. 

1911 

A letter is on hand from Ina MacPherson 
of Framingham ’’closing the Denison 
anniversary account with an enclosed 
check,” boosting the total to 131 silver 
dollars. Sara and I are more appreciative 
of this fine honor from you classmates 
than we can adequately express. — By 
May 23, forty-three classmates had regis¬ 
tered for the reunion, indicating a total 
attendance of seventy-eight. At that time, 
late registrants and sudden make-up-their- 
minders were expected to swell the total 
to one hundred or more. Watch the first 
fall issue of The Review for ’ll reunion 
highlights. 

Ray Lord, VI, in rounding up the 
Rhode Island gang, discovered that Wil¬ 
liam R. Walker, IV, former Providence, 
R.I., architect, died on September 26, 
1936. He was a special student in archi¬ 
tecture with us for part of the senior year 
and never had been active in class affairs. 

Did you see the attractive picture of 
Marie Herlihy, daughter of John and 
Mabel, in the Boston Sunday Herald of 
April 27? You missed something if you 
didn’t; she looks like her mother. The 
picture was taken during the annual 
convention of the Federation of Qillege 
Catholic Clubs at Hotel Somerset, Bos¬ 
ton, where she was a delegate from Jack- 
son College, Medford. 

At exercises formally dedicating North¬ 
eastern’s new engineering building on 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, in mid- 
May, our own Carl Ell, XI, President of 
the university, unveiled the dedicatory 
bronze tablet in the foyer naming the new 
building "Richards” in honor of James L. 
Richards, a member of the corporation 
of Northeastern. 

Your Secretary’s son, Orville B., Jr., 
was a candidate for a bachelor of science 
degree at Bowdoin College in mid-June 
and, having already enlisted in the Naval 


Air Reserve, will report for active train¬ 
ing at the Squantum air base on July 15. 
Following four weeks’ preliminary work 
there he will be transferred to Pensacola, 
Fla., or Corpus Christi, Texas, for flight 
training for eight months, followed by 
three years of active service. 

Emmons Whitcomb, X, New England 
traffic manager for United Air Lines, had 
his company’s big twenty-one-passenger 
Mainliner in Boston for a couple of days 
in mid-May and gave a number of metro¬ 
politan Boston businessmen courtesy 
flights to stimulate interest in air travel. 

Accompanying his registration for the 
reunion. Art Leary, XI, for many years 
teacher of mathematics at Boston Eng¬ 
lish High School, wrote this message: 
”I finally have a promotion. I am now 
located at Hyde Park High School, Bos¬ 
ton, with the rating 'head of the depart¬ 
ment of mathematics.’ ” Congratulations, 
Art, and more power to you! 

At long last came a letter from Cleon 
Johnson, X, who left Boston and located 
in Chicago in the latter part of 1940. He 
says: ”In moving to Chicago, I did not 
change company connections. The move 
was made because Chicago was more 
suitably located with reference to the 
activities of the interests with which I am 
connected. For the past four years I 
have been technical director for the Con¬ 
tinental Carbon Company, with principal 
office in New York and with plants in 
the panhandle of Texas. The company 
manufactures carbtin black, which, as you 
know, goes chiefly into the rubber in¬ 
dustry and also into the printing ink 
and paint and varnish industries. 

"While in New York I had to travel a 
great deal and left the family in Need¬ 
ham, Mass., where they were well lo¬ 
cated and had many friends. During this 
same time I was also acting as technical 
director for Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
which sells carbon black and a very com¬ 
plete line of chemicals to the rubber, 
aint, printing ink, paper, and other in- 
ustries, with offices in New York, Bos¬ 
ton, Chicago, and London. 

"Recently the latter company opened a 
research laboratory here at 6130 West 51st 
Street, Chicago, for the development of 
new products, and Continental Carbon 
Company carries on its research in the 
same laboratory. With this change, I 
have moved the family to suburban Hins¬ 
dale, Ill., and have been able to see a 
great deal more of them than in the past 
four years. 

"On the personal side, I can report that 
I have a son who was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1936; a married daughter, 
Boston University ’39, and two daugh¬ 
ters, aged seventeen and nine, who are 
with us here. Hinsdale is about seventeen 
miles out of Chicago and quite convenient 
for traveling to work. It is like a New 
England town in physical appearance, 
particularly in its wonderful elm trees." 

Bill Warner, I, from Nowata, Okla., 
made a bid for the reunion long-distance 
honor. Mrs. Warner has not been very 
well for the past year, and she preferred 
to stay in Boston rather than go to Plym¬ 
outh. Bill wrote: "As you may remember. 


we have a son attending Harvatd Gradu¬ 
ate School. . . . My oldest son. Bill, is 
leaving for Hawaii in the morning (May 
8) to become a pursuit pilot in the United 
States air forces in the Islands, He com¬ 
pleted his work in Texas last week and is 
now an officer on active duty. My young¬ 
est son is twenty-one years old and is in a 
position to tell the old man what to do 
and how to do it. The middle one is the 
one in Cambridge. He came back from 
England on the famous City of Flint, when 
the survivors of the Athenia were picked 
up. You can see that 1 am getting old.” 

Among the disappointed ’ll men who 
found it doubtful if they could get to the 
reunion as they had hoped were pals Syd 
Ailing, VI, and Frank Taylor, VI, for 
years with the Rochester (N.Y.) Gas and 
Electric Corporation, In May, Syd wrote: 
"For the last year Frank 'Taylor and I 
have been making plans to attend our 
thirtieth reunion, and up to late April 
we were all set to sign up. . . . There is a 
great press of work here. . . . Like every¬ 
one else, we are shorthanded, some of the 
fellows in the d^artment having gone 
into the service. ’This inability to attend 
is a great disappointment to both of us, 
and 1 guess the best we can do is to point 
toward the thirty-fifth reunion. . . .’’ 

Thede Polhemus, XI, now operating 
the Momex Mining Company in Silver 
City, N.M., wrote: "You used to hear 
from me regularly before the depression, 
but that did something to me. ... I am 
down here in a really glorious and in¬ 
teresting country running a small placer 
property and living my old age amid 
mountains and desert and enjoying every 
minute of it. The operation is my own, 
and I am just getting into real production. 
Up to this time it has been all outgo, but 
I seem to be turning the corner now and 
if things go according to expectations, 
you shall hear from me with a donation 
soon. . . . 

"My folks are both still living in New¬ 
ton Centre, and naturally I’d like to see 
them. I was on last fall for Thanksgiving, 
but spent all my time with the folks and 
saw none of my old friends. When you 
are out this way, look me up.” 

Oliver Powell, XI, in the shoe game at 
Auburn, N.Y., with Marshall, Meadows 
and Stewart, Inc., wrote: "I regret my 
inability to be in Plymouth or Cam¬ 
bridge. . . .’’ Mrs. Powell had been in 
southern California for four months to see 
if it would alleviate an asthmatic condi¬ 
tion that developed two years ago, and 
she was due to return on June 1, On the 
fourth their son. Bob, was to be gradu¬ 
ated from the Carson Long Institute, New 
Bloomfield, Pa. With these happenings 
and business as is, O. D. couldn’t take 
the time or the effort (for Mrs. P.) re¬ 
quired for the reunion. 

He continued: "If Howard Ireland, XI, 
knew I were writing to you, I know he 
would want to be remembered to you and 
all the other fellows. Howard and I are 
very active in the Boy Scouts, both being 
on the executive board of Cayuga Counci 1, 
and on troop committees. The work is 
our hobby I guess, because we enjoy it 
a great deal. It takes plenty of time. 
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though, but we both feel that the boy 
scout movement can be a great agency to 
strengthen our democracy. 

“We hope you and Mrs. Denison had a 
fine twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
and that you will enjoy your fiftieth! 
June 11 is only our twentieth. Speaking 
of anniversaries reminds me it was just 
twenty-three years ago today (^May 10) 
that I went out of Hoboken on the George 
Washington, landing in Brest ten days 
later after an eventful trip. The hillsides 
of Brest Harbor were a beautiful green 
that morning when we sighted them 
after a submarine scare. I wonder if there 
is any green left there after the blasting 
the port has had in recent months. ...” 

Still more address changes have come 
to light through reunion attendance 
plugging: John R. Bowman, XI, 39 Early 
Avenue, Medford, Mass.; James R. Car¬ 
penter, I, 3081 Indiana Street, Coconut 
Grove, Fla.; Luis deFlorez, II, 155 East 
72d Street, New York City; Louis R. 
Golden, VI, 709 Centre Street, Newton, 
Mass.; Laurence G. Odell, XIV, 404 
Riverside Drive, New York City; Silas M. 
Ratzkoff, II, 245 East 21st Street, New 
York City; Ralph E. Runels, I, 15 Har- 
land Avenue, Lowell, Mass.; Howard R. 
Schulze, IV, 49 East 51st Street, New 
York City; Guy W. True, Box 318, Bal¬ 
boa Heights, Canal Zone; and Charles S. 
Williams, Jr., V, Minnisink Road, Short 
Hills, N.J. 

So ends another volume of 'll notes in 
The Review, in which we have kept up 
our 100 per cent record since graduation 
of always having some notes in every 
issue publishing them. Our parting 
thought: If you classmates have enjoyed 
reading the notes half as much as your 
Secretary has enjoyed preparing them, 
the question, “Is everybody happy?” is 
decidedly de trap! — Orville B. Denison, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Worces¬ 
ter, Mass. John A. Herlihy, Assistant 
Secretary, 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 
Mass. 

1912 

James A. Cook, VI, sends us a brief 
note in which he says: “Despite the 
troubled times, I hope we can have a 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Class, when we can have time to 
talk things over. I hope the world will 
be more peaceful by then." We echo 
“same here” to Jim's “hope” for the 
reunion next year and for a more peaceful 
world at that time. 

A letter from Raymond E. Wilson, II, 
was addressed to Jim, who is giving his 
time and services in behalf of our Alumni 
Fund. Wilson's present address is 4CXX) 
Cathedral Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Here's what Ray has to say about his new 
duties: “I was called to Washington the 
first of February to set up the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection. This 
bureau was organized by a committee 
representing all fire and casualty insur¬ 
ance interests in the country as a clearing 
house for the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion and advice to the various govern¬ 
mental departments which are interested 
in maintaining uninterrupted production 


in the many plants where there are gov¬ 
ernment contracts in connection with the 
national defense program. As you can 
appreciate, this is rather a large order, 
and the work is increasing rapidly. Un¬ 
fortunately, because of illness, the man 
from the stock companies selected to 
work with me has not been able to be 
present, so much of the work has fallen to 
me. We are, however, building up a staff 
of representatives from the various insur¬ 
ance companies and inspection bureaus, 
and the work is now well under way. 

“So far the only '12 man whom I have 
seen in town is Aksel Pedersen, who, as 
you probably know, is a patent attorney, 
i visited his home in Chevy Chase recently 
and spent a most enjoyable evening. 
He has some excellent movies of the last 
'12 reunion." — Frederick J. Shepard, 
Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, Water- 
town, Mass. David J. McGrath, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

1913 

Larry Hart is our class agent for the 
M.l.T. Alumni Fund. His report of April 
10 was mailed to each member of the 
Class, and it was headed “To the Beavers 
of 1913. " “Beavers" is the name we gave 
ourselves in student days. Perhaps the 
name “goats" is nearer the mark. In the 
group of classes 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
we are the goats in point of dollars, with 
an average per capita contribution of 
$9.45. Larry will be back at you this year. 

Under the letterhead of Daniel Russell 
Boiler Works, Inc., dated April 5, comes 
an excerpt from a news article describing 
a party held on February 22. During the 
evening a waltzing contest was held, 
with approximately one hundred couples 
of all ages competing. The judges 
awarded the prizes on the basis of ap¬ 
pearance, gracefulness, skill, and all¬ 
round performance. Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Dexter Peck of Sharon and Providence 
easily led the field and won first prize. 
The local talent had better look to their 
laurels hereafter. Thank you, Jim Russell, 
II, for this nice bit. Imagine the crotchety 
patent lawyer doing a thing like that. 

Bill Brewster, II, is getting further up 
there. The Boston Post of April 23 printed 
his picture. (It looked like our twenty- 
year-old “Technique" executive.) The 
occasion was the announcement of Bill's 
election to the board of the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. 

A. Lawrence Kocher, VI, wrote as 
follows from Black Mountain, N.C.: “I 
was interested to hear of your visit to 
Black Mountain. This is indeed attractive 
country. What the hot summer will be, 
we have yet to learn. This is supposed to 
be quite a summer resort, however, with 
warm days and cool evenings. There is no 
exceptional news to report regarding my 
work. I am architect for the new build¬ 
ings being built for Black Mountain 
College. The college's present quarters 
are leased, and we will move over to the 
new site which is on property owned hy 
the college, about four miles from here, 
the first part of June. I am remaining here 


during the year as visiting professor of 
architecture under a resident artist's 
grant. . . .” 

Professor Kocher has designed an at¬ 
tractive, highly functional building for 
this unusual college, which has a beauti¬ 
ful setting in the mountains near Ashe¬ 
ville, N.C. The design calls for all natural 
materials that are near at hand and for 
other materials which can be applied 
with a minimum of skill. The students 
undertake most of the labor, so that the 
cost of building is about one-half what it 
would be on a regular contract basis. 
Maybe there is something to the idea 
that pushing a wheelbarrow is whole¬ 
some and effective exercise for college 
students. 

Charles D. Swain, II, a Commander in 
the United States Navy has been trans¬ 
ferred to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. George 
Bakeman, XI, is now at Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond. George W. 
Forrester, X, has moved from Lynn to 
Springfield, Mass. Alan H. Means, XII, is 
at Motor Inn, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Benjamin B. Tremere, Jr., Ill, who has 
been running the Atkins Appliance 
Corporation in Palmer, Mass., is now 
living in Norwalk, Conn. 

The exhortations of Dennie Denison 'll 
to his classmates on their thirtieth re¬ 
union this summer remind us that our 
own celebration is only two years away. 
— Frederick D. Murdock, Secretary, 
Murdock Webbing Company, Box 784, 
Pawtucket, R.I. 

1914 

A recent Boston visitor from New 
York was Chet Ober, who came for the 
celebration of his mother's seventieth 
birthday. Chet's parents recently moved 
from Newport, R. I., where they 1 i ved when 
Chet came to Technology, to a suburb of 
Boston. Chet had with him his younger 
son, Arthur, who is still in grade school. 
His older son, Richard, is a student in 
mechanical engineering at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. His daughter, Louise, is at Endi- 
cott College at Prides Crossing, Mass. 

After thinking he was settled for some 
time, at least, in the First Armored 
Corps at Fort Knox, Alden H. Waitt, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Chemical 
Warfare Service, was suddenly moved to 
Washington, where he is now serving 
with the air corps section of the opera¬ 
tions and training division of the general 
staff. 

Several '14 men broke into print during 
the past few weeks. In a two-page article 
in the Christian Science Monitor for May 
10, entitled “Yankee Ingenuity Turns on 
the Steam," E. C. Crocker took the head¬ 
lines. The central picture was that of 
Karl T. Compton, President of the In¬ 
stitute and chairman of the new products 
committee of the New England Council. 
On both sides were pictures of Crocker, 
one showing him in his odor research 
work and the other in a typical labora¬ 
tory pose. 

How many classmates who have seen 
Yes, My Darling Daughter on Broadway 
realize that the author of the play was 
Mark Reed of our Class? Although your 
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Secretary saw this play long ago and 
noted the author's name, he hesitates to 
confess that it was not until the M.I.T. 
Drama Club presented that play and in 
the publicity called attention to the fact 
that the author was a '14 man, did he 
recognize Reed as a former member of the 
Course in Architecture of our Class. 

The Providence Journal of April 13 
devoted a long article to the activities 
of Norman MacLeod, President of the 
Abrasive Machine Tool Company in 
East Providence. This article told about 
the large addition that Mac has put on 
his plant, including a penthouse where 
he lives when he doesn't have time to go 
home. Mac has two farms, one at Kenyon, 
where he makes his home, and the other 
at Richmond, R.I. As Kenyon is some 
distance from the plant, the penthouse 
idea in these crowded days has real 
merit. Mac’s farms total about 700 acres, 
and on them he has over 1,000 turkeys, 
and 1,200 laying hens, with double this 
number coming alonjj. Besides running 
his plant and managing the farms, he 
still finds time to be the local representa¬ 
tive of the machine tool division of the 
Office of Production Management and is 
on numerous defense committees. Offi¬ 
cially, Mac is a lieutenant colonel in the 
302d Field Artillery Reserve. 

Two Classmates have received citations 
for their twenty-five years of service in 
the telephone company — Herman Affel 
and O. C. Hall. Affel is assistant director 
of transmission development. He joined 
the telephone company in 1916, and has 
spent substantially all of his time in 
transmission studies, particularly in those 
pertaining to carrier and radio-frequency 
transmission. He has worked on re¬ 
peaters and program circuits as well. His 
present work places him in charge of the 
telephone company’s activities in the 
design of carrier repeaters and terminals, 
voice frequency repeaters, and voice- 
operated and radio-connecting systems. 
Among his 125 patents are the dominat¬ 
ing one on pilot-channel gain control for 
multiplex carrier systems and the basic 
patents in the field of automatic volume 
control in radio and wire systems. — 

O. C. Hall started working during the 
summer of 1912 as a lineman for the 
Southern New England Telephone Com¬ 
pany. After graduation he went with the 
long-lines department and was stationed 
at New Haven, Hartford, Providence, 
and New York. Later he was transferred 
to the long-lines engineering department. 
Then, after a leave of absence, he joined 
the ^11 Laboratories, where since 1935 
he has been in the switching development 
department. 

This is the last issue of The Review 
until the fall. Your Secretary hopes that 
each member of the Class will find a way 
of working in some vacation time this 
summer, although it is certain that many 
in industrial plants are not going to have 
much spare time on their hands. A pleas¬ 
ant summer to all! — H. B. Richmond, 
Stcretary, General Radio Company, 30 
State Street, Cambridge, Mass. Charles 

P. Fiske, Assistant Stcretary, 1775 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N.Y. 


1915 

To the ^ood Class oj 1916 the Class of 1913 
extends its heartiest congratulations on its 
twenty-fifth reunion. May the memories and 
friendships from this reunion remain with 
1916 forever. 

What better reminder of our own 
happy twenty-fifth reunion last year than 
a twenty-sixth get-together this year? 
And this we had, in a small measure, 
with a class dinner in New York City at 
the Technology Club on May 23, fol¬ 
lowed by a class luncheon in Philadelphia 
at the Manufacturers Golf and Country 
Club the next day. 

Our guest of honor in New York was 
James C. Duff’86, V. Dr. Duff, I am told, 
is the oldest alumnus in New York City, 
and it was indeed a pleasure to have him 
with us. We enjoyed his stories im¬ 
mensely, and his activity, personality, 
and wit are an example for us to remem¬ 
ber when we have been out of Technology 
as many years. The following seventeen 
New York classmates attended: Everett 
R. Brigham, Everett S. Coldwell, Fred 
L. Cook, Alan S. Dana, Chauncey H. 
Durkee, Ralph Hart, Joseph M. Liver¬ 
more, Henry L. Marion, Millard B. 
Pinkham, Tower Piza, Cliff E. Sifton, 
Edmund R. Stearns, Wilbur A. Swain, 
Kebe Toabe, Raymond H. Walcott, 
Charles W. Williams, and Louis H. 
Zepfler. Six from Boston were present: 
C. Weare Howlett, Azel W. Mack, 
George T. Rooney, Frank P. Scully, 
Henry C. Shells, and Max 1. Woythaler, 
making a total of twenty-four Alumni 
at the dinner. 

We regretted that Mary Plummer Rice 
could not attend the dinner. Mary came 
into the Technology Club from her home 
in Westchester, but because of club rules 
she was not allowed in the dining room. 
George Rooney, Henry Shells, and your 
Secretary, however, had a chance to talk 
with Mary, and it was delightful to see 
her. We have mailed her a signed greeting 
from the men at the dinner. 

We showed Herb Swift’s collection of 
class movies, told stories, and generally 
had a small Oyster Harbors’ party. Be¬ 
cause of legislature business in New 
Hampshire, Speed could not be with us, 
but he sent his movies. Ralph Hart put 
on the show for us. After dinner six of us 
went to Ralph’s apartment for further 
entertainment. Frank, Max, and Weare 
returned to Boston, while George, 
Henry, and your Secretary went on to 
Philadelphia Saturday morning for a 
continuation of the “little Oyster Har¬ 
bors’ party.” Herb Anderson, Henry 
Daley, and Gene Place organized the 
Philadelphia party and did a great job in 
getting the following to attend: Law¬ 
rence H. Bailey, Richard O. Bailey, Grev 
Haslam, Charles W. Noyes, Sol Schnei¬ 
der, Bill Spencer, Fred W. Stetson, and 
Ed Whiting. Only thirteen were present, 
as Henry Daley, who did so much work 
for the luncheon, was kept home by 
influenza. 

Herb Anderson, the gentleman farmer, 
was a perfect host at his country club, 
and it certainly is a beautiful spot. 


After lunch we showed our pictures 
again and lounged on the club piazza 
overlooking a very attractive golf course. 
Then some of us went to Herb’s farm to 
visit his assorted menagerie. Herb lives 
in a delightful old farmhouse nestled in a 
countryside that reminds one of the hills 
of New England. 

Hank Marion had such a good time at 
the New York party that he and Mrs. 
Marion went to Philadelphia to spend 
the afternoon and evening with us. The 
Marions joined Ed and Mrs. Whiting; 
Gene and Mrs. Place; Herb and Mrs. 
Anderson, and Mrs. Anderson’s guests. 
Miss Norris and Dick Bailey; and us 
three for dinner. We had a jolly evening 
enlivened with many colorful stories and 
experiences. We regretted that Jimmy 
Franks could not attend. He is still in the 
Germantown hospital, where he has 
been laid up for some time. 

Sunday, on our way back to Boston, we 
stopped for an enjoyable visit with Henry 
and Mrs. Daley and her family. In New 
York we stopped at Ralph Hart’s apart¬ 
ment and finally reached home late Sun¬ 
day night after a very happy twenty- 
sixth "reunion." 

Men whom we had not seen for twenty- 
six years were: Jerry Coldwell and Ray 
Walcott in New York; and Dick Bailey, 
Grev Haslam, Charlie Noyes, and Fred 
Stetson in Philadelphia. These class 
friendships and loyalties and interests 
touch me so deeply I really have ex¬ 
hausted my sentimental expressions to 
tell you properly how much they mean, 
but let it go that this certainly is a splen¬ 
did Class with everybody in it close 
friends. 

Two of our regular attendants, Jim 
Tobey and San Willis, unfortunately dis¬ 
covered at the last minute they had to be 
absent. Howard King wrote sending us 
his regrets and regards from Pulaski, 
Va., where he is working on a defense 
project for the Mason and Hanger 
Company. 

The Textile World of May says: "R. G. 
Knowland, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, will be on leave from 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., for work as 
chief of district offices of the Defense Con¬ 
tract Service of the Office of Production 
Management, Washington. He will have 
the direction of operations of the 36 
field offices of the defense contract serv¬ 
ice.” Our congratulations to Dick on this 
important job. 

The annual grudge golf match among 
Marshall Dalton, Weare Howlett, Archie 
Morrison, and George Rooney is sched¬ 
uled to take place soon. The results will 
be interesting but uncertain, as a good 
deal will depend on the pregame prepara¬ 
tions. Personally, I can vouch for Jack 
Dalton but not for the other three. 

In describing the Boston movie party 
in the May issue I failed to say that 
Teresa Shells, Henry’s younger daughter, 
entertained us with her singing during 
intermission. She has a clear, bell-like 
soprano voice which was delightful to 
hear. 

The following letter from Frank Scully 
gives a well-deserved boost to our Phila- 
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delphia gang: “When I was in Philadel¬ 
phia last month I met Ed Whiting and 
went with him to a Technology Club of 
Philadelphia meeting. Apparently since 
the reunion the '15 group have been very 
consistent in their attendance. At the 
meeting I visited were Herbert Anderson, 
Richard O. Bailey, Henry Daley, Grev 
Haslam, Gene Place, and Ed Whiting. 
Oden B. Pyle '16 was also with our group. 
At the previous meeting in December the 
following were present: Anderson, Law¬ 
rence Bailey, Dick Bailey, Daley, Jim 
Franks, Stanford Guthrie, Haslam, Place, 
George Stetson, and Whiting. Jim Franks 
was in the hospital in March, but I was 
able to call him up.” 

Mrs. Susan Palmer wrote from Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, giving us the details of 
Guernsey’s sudden passing: “Guernsey 
died on February 8 at 12:45 a.m. It all 
happened so suddenly at the last. He was 
at the office all day, ate his dinner, played 
bridge until about 10:30, went to bed, 
and was reading — when all of a sudden 
he said he felt peculiar. In about one hour 
he was gone. We do miss him so much, 
and it is very hard, but we must go on as 
he would want us to. We moved four 
weeks ago and hope to be straightened 
out after a while. Our new address is 
2214 Bissonett. I had a very nice letter 
from Mrs. Edgerton a day or so ago. I 
hope this finds you well and I do appre¬ 
ciate your letter and kind thoughts.” 

It is sad to recall the death of Hjalmar 
Cedarstrom at 39 Madison Avenue, 
Everett, Mass., in March. Mrs. Cedar¬ 
strom wrote that Hjalmar regretted not 
having been at our reunions but had 
planned to come to the next class affair. 
To Mrs. Cedarstrom goes the sympathy 
of the Class. 

By the time you read this I hope that 
many of us will have enjoyed the good- 
fellowship of the class cocktail party on 
Alumni Day. In closing this year’s notes 
with friendliest feelings, I want to thank 
all the classmates who have “helped 
Azel.”— Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 40 
St. Paul Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1916 

Classmates will be interested in the 
news of the marriage of Meade Bolton to 
Helen Reinman Jones in New York City 
on October 30. 'The Boltons are now liv¬ 
ing in Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

By the end of May there were about 
125 classmates signed up for our reunion 
at the Oyster Harbors Club. — On 
Alumni Day, June 9, a memorial to Rich¬ 
ard C. Maclaurin, a former President of 
the Institute, was dedicated under the 
sponsorship of our Class. The memorial 
is located in the main lobby of Tech¬ 
nology, under the dome. — James A. 
Burbank, Secretary, The Travelers Insur¬ 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. Steven 
R. Berke, Associate Secretary, Coleman 
Brothers Corporation, 245 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1917 

The following interesting account of a 
class meeting in New York was sent us 
by Winfield I. McNeill: “We held a ’17 


meeting at the Technology Club of New 
York with the following people present: 
Ray Brooks, Enos Curtin, William B. 
Hunter, Ken Lane, Richard O. Loengard, 
Win McNeill, James F. Maguire, Edward 
Payne, Dix Proctor, and Leland C. Rob¬ 
erts. Inasmuch as these people have 
shown an interest in the reunion, we have 
automatically designated them as the 
reunion committee. The committee is, of 
course, subject to additions whenever we 
find someone who is willing to work. 

“The general consensus at the meeting 
seemed to be as follows: (1) make the 
reunion a stag affair; (2) no costumes; 
0 ) an informal program including golf, 
boating, tennis, fishing, and so forth. 
The ’and so forth’ includes crap games or 
any other form of entertainment that 
usually goes with such affairs. 

’ ’I wrote the Oyster Harbors Club for a 
definite reservation for next year and 
asked for complete rates, to be discussed 
on Alumni Day this year. Our general 
plan is to appoint regional chairmen in 
the various cities. These chairmen will 
be responsible for stirring up interest 
among the ’17 men in their areas. The 
opinion was that we need not take any 
active steps in the matter until after the 
first of next year.” 

Walt Keith ’14 dropped into the 
Dean’s office late in April and said that 
Lin Noyes had been elected vice-presi¬ 
dent of the American Newspaper Pub¬ 
lishers Association. Your Secretary later 
learned that this organization is the na¬ 
tional association of daily newspapers of 
the United States and Canada. ’The New 
York Times of April 25 said this was the 
first time a publisher of a small daily 
newspaper had been put in line for the 
presidency of that organization. The 
term of office runs one year, and the 
president is usually elected for one year 
and then re-elected for a second term. 
The vice-president follows the same 
procedure and normally succeeds the 
president. On that basis, if they hold to 
custom, Lin should be the president in 
1942. 

Lin was president of the midwestem 
Inland Daily Press Association some six 
years ago. He has been on the board of 
directors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for the past several 
years. 

Phil Hulburd’s letter is illuminating, 
but not on the election: “My last con¬ 
nection with Lin was by telephone during 
the Associated Press convention in New 
York. Irving and Kay McDaniel and Lin 
were apparently having themselves an 
evening just before Mac sailed for Trini¬ 
dad on navy business. My phone rang at 
12:30 A.M. and a voice said, 'This is the 
Pot of Gold program, and you have won 
$1,000.’ In my sleep-sodden condition I 
had some trouble getting the situation 
untangled and only became awake enough 
near the end of the conversation to realize 
the identity of the artists on the other end 
of the wire. I don’t remember that either 
Lin or Mac had much to say beyond the 
fact of Mac’s new assignment and the 
usual inquiries as to our respective states 
of health.” 


I understand that Walter Harrington 
is now advertising manager for Hearst’s 
New York Journal and American and is 
doing very well, thank you. 

Too late for inclusion in Ted Bernard’s 
volume of notes was a letter frcm Clau¬ 
dius H. M. Roberts from 617 Via Hor- 
quilla (that means Hairpin Street), Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif.: ’’. . . In case 
some of my progeny have been over¬ 
looked, I’ll start by calling the roll: 
Patricia, born in Houston, Texas, on 
February 20, 1930; Samuel Adams, born 
in Long Beach, Calif., on May 19, 1932; 
and Thomas Stovall, born in St. Louis, 
Mo., on June 3, 1936. 

“The Tretolite Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., with which I started work in 1923, 
merged with Petroleum Rectifying Com¬ 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., in 1930. In 
1931, I transferred to the latter to carry 
on research in electricity and physical 
chemistry, becoming director of research. 
In 1935, I was transferred back to Treto- 
lite Company as director of research, and 
I stayed in St. Louis two years. In 1937, 
basic research for the corporation was 
transferred to Los Angeles, and I returned 
here as director of research. In the spring 
of 1940, I was made a vice-president of 
the corporation, and that is the story to 
date. My job is directing research in 
chemistry for Tretolite Company and in 
electricity for Petroleum Rectifying Com¬ 
pany, and running the laboratory re¬ 
search and development work for the 
latter. The former company dehydrates 
and desalts petroleum chemically, while 
the latter does the same job electrically. 

“During all the time since I resigned 
from the regular Army in December, 
1922, I have maintained my reserve com¬ 
mission and have been reasonably active 
in reserve work. For the last fifteen or 
sixteen years I have been a major and 
for some time have been expecting pro¬ 
motion to lieutenant colonel. At present, 
the War Department has been after me for 
extended active duty, and, unless the 
company can succeed in having me de¬ 
ferred as a ‘key man in an industry es¬ 
sential to national defense,’ I shall 
probably be back in the Army by or 
shortly after July 1. 

’’That, I think, is about the whole 
story — except that during the eight 
years that we have lived in California, 
we have become quite enthusiastic about 
the place. As far as I am concerned, I 
could live the rest of my life west of the 
Rockies and die happy. Present indica¬ 
tions, however, are that all of us are 
much more likely to die elsewhere and 
not so happily.” 

William C. Mehaffey, a lieutenant 
commander, now has a home address at 
1630 Greenbrier Street, Arlington, Va. — 
Rumor has it that Paul Bertelsen is now 
in Toledo associated with an airplane 
company, but that he also has a residence 
at 147 East 55th Street, New York City. 
This information is subject to confirma¬ 
tion and further details. 

Does anyone know where Kirk Day has 
disappears? Mail addressed to him at his 
last known connection — care of the 
Christian Science Publishing Company, 
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Boston — has been returned. — Ray¬ 
mond Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River 
Road, Cambridge, Mass. Philip E. Hul- 
BURD, Assistant Secretary, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H. 

1918 

Thanks are due Bill Wills for suggest¬ 
ing that the fellows send in word about 
themselves when sending their contribu¬ 
tions for the Alumni Fund. Results are 
appearing at this early date. We quote 
from Ray Miller’s letter: “My boys and 
I have just completed a little movie 
theater in my basement. I should like to 
have any '18 men who get to Swampscott 
look me up at 73 Fuller Avenue.” (It 
must be remembered that Ray took 
colored movies of the twentieth reunion 
at Weekapaug, R.I., in 1938. They are 
very good, too. Your Secretary has seen 
themj We go on with the letter: “Chil¬ 
dren?— Jack is nineteen and now at 
Governor Dummer Academy. He is going 
to the New England Aircraft School, 
Inc., at East Boston in July. Douglas is 
thirteen and in junior high school. Lois is 
nine and in grammar school — and the 
Brownies.” Thanks, Ray. 

Another fine note came from Paul 
Howard. You remember that both Paul 
and A1 have sons being graduated from 
Technology this year. Paul's letter says: 
“I am happy to enclose my check for the 
Alumni Fund and to report that every¬ 
thing is well with the Howards. — A1 
and I are both located here in New Eng¬ 
land, running a couple of small manufac¬ 
turing businesses which we own. Occa¬ 
sionally we see the ’18 men located 
around Boston. Pete Strang dropped in to 
see me here at the plant recently, and Ira 
Young, of course, is associated with us 
here at the Weymouth Art Leather 
Company. 

“A1 has five children — Donald, Jean, 
Muriel, Arthur, and Norman. I have 
three — David, Priscilla, and Wallace. 
Donald and David are being graduated 
from Technology this year. Donald rows 
No. 4 on the varsity crew; Dave has been 
captain of the swimming team. Both will 
go into the Ordnance Department. 

“Incidentally, I believe Gretchen has 
identified David as the class baby. If so, 
the fact that he is being graduated this 
year and his record might be of interest to 
the group. I am enclosing a summary of 
it copied from this year's 'Technique.' 

“It certainly is interesting that our 
boys being graduated from the Institute 
this year are going out into the almost 
identical and unusual situation, as far as 
the world is concerned, as we found on 
our graduation. Let us hope the trouble 
does not last any longer and that it is 
permanently settled this time." 

The record of David Howard follows: 
“David Wheeler Howard, . . . born 
March 14, 1919; Prepared at Winchester 
High School and Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy; Business and Engineering Adminis¬ 
tration; Dean’s List 6; Field Day Matshal; 
Senior Week Committee; Scabbard and 
Blade (4); Swim Club (1, 2, 3, 4); Army 
Ordnance Association (2, 3, 4); Advanced 
R.O.T.C., Ordnance; Commuters' Club 


(l); 150-lb. Crew (1, 2); Swimming (l, 
2, 3), Captain (4); Wearer of the '"I"; 
M.I.'T.A.A., Executive Committee (4); 
Field Day Crew (1); Entered Freshman 
Year." 

From the Rotary International News 
Service came word that two graduates of 
M.I.T. were taking active parts in prep¬ 
arations for the thirty-second annual con¬ 
vention of Rotary International in 
Denver from June 15 to 20. The conven¬ 
tion was expected to attract more than 
10,000 Rotarians and their families. One 
of these two men is from the Class of 
1892 and the other is our Fred P. Baker 
President of the Baker Truck Rental, 
Inc., who is a member of the house of 
friendship committee. Delegates to the 
Denver convention represent the majority 
of the 210,000 Rotarians and the 5,000 
Rotary clubs of more than sixty countries 
of the world. (Wonder how many of the 
countries were really represented. Let us 
know, Fred.) 

From a Washington paper of March 
12 comes the following: “Carl B. Harper, 
a retired naval lieutenant who was seri¬ 
ously injured while testing a dive bomber, 
was selected today as special investigator 
of the Senate committee assigned to 
inquire into the recent air crashes which 
took 55 lives. Test pilot for the plane in 
which Col. Lindbergh and his wife flew 
around the world, graduate of M.I.T. 
and one time chief engineer of the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Harper has had more 
than 2,000 hours of flying experience. 
... He served as aviation aide for the 
special Senate committees which investi- 
ated air mail contracts during the early 
ays of the New Deal, the plane crash in 
which Senator Bronson Cutting, Re¬ 
publican of New Mexico, lost his life, and 
the munitions industry. ...” 

We are sorry to report the death of 
Frank H. Hopkins at his home in Brock¬ 
ton on May 11. Out sympathy goes to his 
wife and family. — Gretchen A. 
Palmer, Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

With this July issue we wish you a 
pleasant summer and look forward ta 
some interesting news of your vacation 
experiences for our next appearance in the 
November issue. Let’s make next year a 
banner one for class notes. 

Don Way writes: “Not much news. 
Busy as the devil; so is everybody else." 
His correct home address is 226 Wych- 
wood Road, Westfield, N.J. — Howard 
H. Searles writes from 27 Norwood 
Street, Marlborough, Mass.: “Since 
graduation I have worked for the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Company at the Fore River 
Yard, Quincy, and taught in the appren¬ 
tice school there; done commercial art 
work at Dennison Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany; taken additional art courses at 
Boston and Columbia universities; been 
to Europe three times; and been teaching 
school for three years. This week I was 
appointed supervisor of drawing for the 
city of Marlborough.” Congratulations, 
we wish you the b^t in your new under¬ 
taking. 


Dean K. Webster, Jr., writes from 
Lawrence, Mass.: “Since 19201 have been 
with the old established family business, 
H. K. Webster Company, founded in 
1868, and am treasurer of the concern. 
My brother, Walter '23, is also with me 
in the active management of the business. 
We are engaged in manufacturing and 
distributing feeds for livestock in the 
New England states, and the business has 
grown to a considerable size. I am also 
treasurer of the New England By-Prod¬ 
ucts Corporation of Boston, which is a 
national distributor of cod-liver oil and 
fish meal for the Gorton Pew Fisheries of 
Gloucester, Mass. I was married in 1924, 
and we have two children, a boy twelve 
and girl nine years old. I am a past master 
of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
and a member of the Rotary Club." 

Mrs. James H. Townsend writes that 
she was at Technology for only two 
months and wishes us to remove her name 
from our mailing list. —Jim Strobridge, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, writes; 
“No change. I'm still vice-president of 
Sttobridge Lithographing Company 
(home office in Cincinnati) in charge of 
the New York office. I'm a major in the 
Engineer Corps Reserve, and expect to be 
called one of these days. I have been 
assigned to the Army Lithograph Plant 
in Washington where maps and other 
army lithographing are produced." 

Henry S. Derby is a major in the 
United States Army and is stationed with 
the 71st Field Artillery Brigade, Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. — Hetbert L. Duffy's 
address has changed from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Box 6, Sumner, Ill. — Donald 
H. Love joy has moved from Portland, 
Maine, ana is at the Y.M.C.A., Middle- 
town, Conn. —John W. Orcutt is now a 
lieutenant colonel with the Nansemond 
Ordnance Depot, Portsmouth, Va. 

The new address of Albert B. Reynolds 
is 92 Hillcrest Avenue, Morristown, N.J. 
— The new address for Nobuo Yama¬ 
moto is 40 Kitabatake, Naka 2 Chome, 
Sumiyoshi-ku, Osaha, Japan. — Bernard 
S. Coleman broadcast on April 1 from 
Station WMCA, Knickerbocker Broad¬ 
casting Company, on the subject, “Tuber¬ 
culosis on the Spot.” — Eugene R. 
Smoley, Secretary, The Lummus Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
George W. McCreery, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

1921 

Again we reach The Review's summer 
vacation period in which your Assistant 
Secretary will pause from his very pleas¬ 
ant twenty-year job of preparing these 
monthly columns. Beginning with the 
first issue of the new volume next Novem¬ 
ber, The Review will go to a lot more of 
the Class, according to present indica¬ 
tions, thanks to your support of the 
Alumni Fund. We certainly appreciate 
your fine support of the first call for the 
Fund last year and hope you will be well 
up in front on the band wagon this year. 

Reunion and Alumni Day news of the 
Class must await the November issue of 
The Review. Interest in both events hit 
an all-time high this year and presages 
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well for future June meetings in Cam¬ 
bridge as well as for our Terrific Twenty- 
fifth, when the Class families will par¬ 
ticipate in our celebration for the first 
time. Ray St. Laurent deserves the heart¬ 
iest praise for his thorough and efficient 
handling of this year’s party. Thanks, 
too, to the many who have written such 
appreciative letters and who have other¬ 
wise participated in assuring the success 
of the milestone melee. 

We enjoyed a surprise visit from Leigh 
J. McGrath, I, Vice-President of the 
Curie Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
San Francisco, Calif., manufacturers of 
precision printing equipment. Mac was 
spending some time in the East in connec¬ 
tion with a new development for produc¬ 
ing accurate linotype slugs for use in 
high grade make-up work. He has a 
clever attachment for a linotype machine 
which automatically trims each slug to 
an accurate predetermined length, mills 
the ribs to a precise thickness, and even 
undercuts blank portions of the slug type 
edge to insure perfect stereotypes. Mac 
originally entered the construction field 
after the swimming team lost him in 
1921 , and later he went into the paper 
business. He terminated a long associa¬ 
tion with the Zellerbach Paper Company 
in May, 1940, to assume his present 
duties. Mac married Jean Flemming of 
Simmons, and they have two fine sons of 
fourteen and eleven years. He can be 
reached at home by addressing mail to 
Box 114, Aptos, Calif. 

It is with a heavy heart that we record 
the passing of two of the Class, and our 
sincerest sympathy is extended to their 
families on behalf of the entire group. 
David Burger Joubert, V, who received 
his doctorate with us, died on October 
23 at his home in Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. He was a lecturer in chemistry at 
the University of Stellenbosch, where 
his brother, J. M. Joubert'22, teaches. 

Dennie Denison’ll writes that funeral 
services for John Paul Dean, I, were held 
on April 12 in the chapel of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
Major Dean was killed on April 9 in a 
fall in Louisville, Ky., where he had 
recently been transferred. Born in Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., he entered Worcester Poly¬ 
technic Institute with the class of 1917, 
transferred to, and was graduated with 
honors from. West Point in 1918 and 
from Technology with our Class. From 
1937 to 1941 he was assistant professor of 
philosophy at West Point. Previously he 
had served with the United States Army 
Engineer Corps in several sections of the 
, country and had taken special courses at 
engineering, command, and general staff 
schools. He is survived by his mother, his 
widow, two sons, and four daughters. 

Asher Z. Cohen, X, former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Olson Preservative and 
Paint Corporation, Newark, N.J., has 
answered our last month’s query with a 
complete account of his activities, of 
which the following is a part: ”I am 
extremely disappointed that because of 
the present emergency I found myself 
unable to attend our twentieth reunion, 
towards which I looked with considera¬ 


ble anticipation and enthusiasm. Uncle 
Sam decided to call me to active service 
from the reserve, and I have been assigned 
to command the 51st Ordnance Company 
located at the Delaware Ordnance Depot, 
Pedricktown, N.J. This is a regular army 
organization expanded to war strength 
through induction of selective service 
men. It is the only company on the post, 
so the schedule is a heavy one. Leading 
and watching these men at work and 
play, I am somehow pleasantly convinced 
that our country is as yet safe from the 
many 'isms’ which are engulfing the 
major portion of this world.” Good luck 
and best wishes, Asher. 

Victor O. Homerberg, X, writes that 
he has been granted a leave of absence 
from his work as Professor of Physical 
Metallurgy at the Institute in order to 
devote his entire time to defense projects. 
— Paul L. Hanson, II, is sales manager of 
Heinz and Munschauer, Superior and 
Randall Streets, Buffalo, N.Y., manu¬ 
facturers of refrigerators. 

John J. Winn, Jr., X, sends a welcome 
letter to the effect that: ”... I am 
positively green with envy of the fellows 
at the reunion in June. Once, for five 
minutes, I thought I was going to be 
able to make it. Then I knew that I 
couldn’t, for I am now a member of the 
State Board of Education, which used to 
be the State Board for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion. Between that and the gas by-product 
industry (the latter is expanding rapidly), 
I am way over my head. 

”I understand that my old friends 
Charlie Thornton and Whit Spaulding 
were up from Baltimore, though as far 
as I could learn, no one went from Ore¬ 
gon, and that is really a shame.” Jack is 
commercial manager of the Portland Gas 
and Coke Company, located in the Public 
Service Building, Portland, Ore. He 
makes his home at 1949 Southwest Edge- 
wood Road. 

Recently announced United States 
Army advancements include the promo¬ 
tion to colonel from lieutenant colonel 
for Robert E. Guthrie, I, Coast Artillery 
Instructor, National Guard, Santa Fe, 
N.M.; to major from captain for Herbert 
B. Loper, I, Office of Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C., and for James B. 
Newman, I, Ordnance Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, Washington, D.C. 

Walter J. Hamburger, II, is the center 
of a feature article in the Boston Herald 
describing H. Schindler and Company, 
Inc., Canton, Mass., of which he is 
treasurer. The company, founded in 1887 
as a manufacturer of silk violin strings, 
had the foresight to develop the applica¬ 
tion of silk strings as a better and less 
expensive substitute for split lamb gut in 
the stringing of tennis rackets. Produc¬ 
tion last year was over half a million 37- 
foot silk strings for such use, in addition 
to the manufacture of fishlines and dental 
floss. All of these products are processed 
completely from the raw silk. Even the 
dyeing of silks for racket strings and fish¬ 
lines is done at the Canton plant, using 
the water of an adjacent pond which had 
originally been found adaptable to dye 
mixing some 120 years ago. 


These new addresses have been re¬ 
ceived: Samuel F. Chalfin, II, American 
Machine and Foundry Company, 3520 
Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Albert 
B. Clarkson, XV, 71 Lowell Street, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass.; Carl M. Cohen, X, 271 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.; Dr. 
Stewart P. Coleman, X, Room 2834, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y.; 
John S. Cummings, VI, 1055 North 22d 
Street, Allentown, Pa.; Harold N. 
Ewertz, XIII, 212 Almur Lane, Wynne- 
wood, Pa.; William H. Hopkins, Jr., 
XIII-A, 955 Atchison Street, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Robert F. Miller, XV, Room 1612, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y.; 
Stuart Nixon, XV, 968 Second Street, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Charles M. Palmer, 
VI, 3101 North Hampton Street, North¬ 
west, Washington, D.C.; Viviano L. 
Valdes, I, Avenue Insurgentes 734, 
Mexico City, Mexico; and Lieutenant 
Colonel Ludson D. Worsham, I, C. E. O. 
District Engineer, New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Every good wish to you all for a very 
pleasant summer. If you get that old 
wanderlust, drop in and see your Secre¬ 
taries. Failing that, at least drop them a 
line and spill your news. So long until 
November. — Raymond A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, Conn. Carole A. 
Clarke, Assistant Secretary, International 
Telephone and Radio Manufacturing 
Corporation, 137 Varick Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

1922 

The Army is surely getting some of our 
best people. Ken Merriam, professor of 
aerodynamics at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, is ordered to active duty for 
an indefinite period after school ends. 
Ken is a major in the Coast Artillery, 
United States Army Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

John W. Church writes that he is back 
in Pittsburgh after being away for ten 
years, and is technical director of Falk 
and Company, manufacturers of oils and 
synthetic resins. During his absence from 
Pittsburgh, Red has lived in Painesville, 
Ohio, and has been in the paint and pig¬ 
ment business. He promises to get to 
New York frequently to hold ”a minia¬ 
ture reunion over something stronger 
than a cup of tea.” 

Yard Chittick has sent us a copy of 
Vol, 1, No. 1 of the Condenser, an informal 
house organ publi^ed by the Mutual 
Boiler Insurance Company of Boston. It is 
edited by William W. K. Freeman. 

A press release from the executive 
offices of the Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., dated April 29, carries the very wel¬ 
come news that Donald F. Carpenter has 
been elected a vice-president of the com¬ 
pany and will continue in charge of all 
manufacturing and technical activities. 
Don went to work for E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company after graduation, 
then after a couple of years became vice- 
president and general manager of the 
B. G. Carpenter Company of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. In 1927 he returned to the 
Du Pont organization as superintendent 
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of the Leominster Viscoloid Works, later 
becoming works manager. In 1929 he 
was appointed general manager of the 
pyralin products department of Du Pont, 
and in July, 1933, he became director of 
manufacture of the Remington Arms 
Company at Bridgeport. Don is a vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association. He lives in Southport, Conn. 
He writes that he is pretty busy these 
days and “the whole organization is on 
the tight pulley and we have to get up 
before breakfast to keep the belt from 
squeaking. . . .“ 

Clyde P. Brockett wrote a ver)* in¬ 
teresting letter from Arvida, Quebec. 
Clyde left New York about three years 
ago and is now safety engineer in the 
vitally important plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd., at Arvida on 
the Saguenay River above Chicoutimi. 
It is needless to point out the responsibil¬ 
ity that hangs on Brockett’s shoulders, 
in view of the tremendous importance of 
this vital aluminum production plant in 
the defense picture of the British Empire. 
Clyde comments that a command of 
spoken French is highly desirable, if not 
positively necessary, and that with few 
exceptions he has found the native French 
workman richly endowed with a sense of 
humor and with a keen appreciation, 
often touching, for decent treatment and 
small kindnesses. He is rather noncom¬ 
mittal about the climate, making the 
comment that on May 11 it was snowing. 
He lives at the Saguenay Inn, a picture 
of which he enclosed. It certainly looks 
like an ideal spot for a vacation stopover, 
and Clyde highly recommends it. His 
mother and sister, who formerly lived in 
Rochester, N.Y., are now living in Lon¬ 
don, which is obviously cause for some 
concern.— Clayton D. Grover, Stcre- 
tary, Whitehead Metal Products Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 303 West Tenth Street, New 
York, N.Y. C. Yardley Chittick, 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1923 

I can’t give the low-down on how 
many showed up for Alumni Day affairs, 
as the notes for this month are written a 
couple of weeks before that day. How¬ 
ever, I can report that a handsome plaque, 
nearly five feet long and of durable and 
substantial metal construction, was 
erected on the inner wall of the garden 
donated by the Class to complete the 
Alumni Pool Building. The plaque bears 
the legend "Class of 1923 Garden.” 

Jack Keck reports that his health is 
still erratic, but it doesn’t prevent him 
from turning up a few items of news. He 
says that New York had a peculiar acci¬ 
dent that rated page one in the Herald 
Tribune on May 9. C5n the day before, the 
sidewalks of Madison Avenue, near 42d 
Street, during lunch hour were crowded 
with people from the offices of the Grand 
Central ’lerminal district. A taxicab chose 
this particular time to run wild. The 
driver claims he lost control, and the cab 
ran up on the sidewalk injuring several 
people quite seriously, among them Bill 
Searles. Bill lives in Scarsdale and has an 


important position with the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation, at 10 East 40th 
Street. He was taken to the Bellevue 
Hospital with a severe brain concussion. 

Jack also prompted Lem Tremaine to 
report that he and Mrs. Tremaine will 
take their two-year-old offspring, Russell 
Ford Tremaine, on a western trip this 
summer. Lem’s itinerary will start with 
Louisville and Chicago. In the Windy 
City they will visit Squibby and his 
family. Then their plans will take them 
to Glacier Park, Tacoma, and Seattle. 
The return trip will be made through 
Canada, from Vancouver to Lake Louise 
and Banff. From there they plan to go to 
Fort William on the western end of Lake 
Superior, where th^ will take the 
steamer through the Sault Ste. Marie to 
Port McNicoll on the eastern end of 
Georgian Bay, and then go by train 
through Toronto and Buffalo to their 
home. One purpose of the trip is to spend 
four weeks at Tacoma with Mrs. Tre¬ 
maine’s mother who is ill.— Horatio 
L. Bond, Secretary, 457 Washington 
Street, Braintree, Mass., John M. Keck, 
Assistant Secretary, 207 Bloomfield Ave¬ 
nue, Bloomfield, N.J. 

1924 

George Knight’s recent letter for the 
Alumni Fund brought forth some in¬ 
teresting letters. One was from Hank 
Shore, who told a bit about his work in 
the patent department of the Radio 
Corporation of America. Hank reported 
bumping into Rock Hereford recently, 
when the latter was on one of his frequent 
trips from the West Coast. Rock reports 
that H. Royce Greatwood ’25 is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Technology Club of 
Southern California. 

Another letter came from Dick Shea in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and told the Secretary 
off for not having more news in the class 
notes each month. Since this is the first 
word in many years from Dick, he is re¬ 
minded that the Secretary cannot manu¬ 
facture news, but he is always delighted 
to hear from members of the Class. Any 
others who feel that class notes are too 
brief can remedy that situation with a 
letter once in a while. Dick is a radio 
engineer for the General Electric Com¬ 
pany and has been in Bridgeport' for 
four years. He lives at 52 Stoneleigh 
Road and is the proud father of three 
daughters. 

From Anatole Gruehr comes word that 
Bill Correale has won an important 
promotion, made by Mayor LaGuardia. 
Our congratulations to Anatole are in 
order. 

Bill Rosenwald’s picture was in the 
Stamford papers recently. The occasion 
was his visit there in behalf of the United 
Jewish Appeal. Bill is vice-chairman of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, Inc., and president of the 
National Refugee Service, Inc. He is also 
president of the Rosenwald Family Asso¬ 
ciation, a trustee of the Tuskegee State 
Normal and Industrial Institute, a trustee 
of the Museum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago, and a director of Sears Roebuck 
and Company. 


We reported with regret the death on 
May 18 of Nathaniel P. Wharton, Boston 
patent attorney. 

Jim Metcalf, last seen at a class reunion 
in Marblehead, is a partner in R. W. Beck, 
James I. Metcalf and Associates in Seat¬ 
tle. Jim flattered the Secretary with a list 
of bonds totalling $48,000,000 which he 
has investigated, and on which he offers 
to report. — Francis A. Barrett, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 50 Oliver Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1925 

The columns of The Review can’t, of 
course, be used to an unlimited extent as 
an address exchange, but from time to 
time an address change is sufficiently 
informative or provocative to warrant 
mention here. This statement is intended 
to introduce an offer by your Secretaries 
to send promptly the address of any 
member of the Class which is requested. 
Our file is made up to date as rapidly as 
the notices are received from the Alumni 
Association, and while they also would 
perform this service, there is no need of 
asking them to do it for us, especially as 
your letters containing such requests 
might also be used to send in items of 
interest concerning yourselves or others 
you have met. Furthermore, the Secre¬ 
taries of all classes maintain an informal 
news service with each other, sending 
in letters or quotations concerning mem¬ 
bers of their respective classes to The 
Review Office for forwarding to the 
proper Secretary. Do not, therefore, 
confine your information to news about 
’25 men, but mention anything you may 
happen to know about other Alumni. 

’The most recent batch of address 
changes contains the following names: 
Henry Doble, X;Charles A. Giblin, IX-B; 
Bernard E. Groenewold, X; Frank R. 
Harris, I; Daniel H. Keck, XV; Ralph W. 
Lewis, I; Theodore Milne, V; Alfred K. 
Morgan, IX-B; John J. O’Brien, VI; Ed¬ 
ward E. Piepho, VI-A; Elmer P. Ripatte, 
VI; Harry L. Stiles, II; Frank W. Warbur- 
ton, VI; and Brandt W. Wilson, XIII-A. 
Anyone wishing any of their addresses, 
or any others, may have them by writing 
to the Secretary — especially if news is 
included with the request. 

From James Coull, a professor and 
head of the chemical engineering depart¬ 
ment at theUniversity of Pittsburgh, comes 
a letter sent him by Malcolm G. Davis, 
I: “I have your letter relaying to me the 
request of Hollis F. Ware, Secretary of 
the Class of ’25. The most important piece 
of information I can give you about my¬ 
self is that I left Pittsburgh to take a 
position as vice-president of the Atlantic 
Utility Service Corporation with offices 
at 61 Broadway, New York. The major 
scope of my activities will be in relation 
to rates and research in rate problems of 
the various operating properties of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. ..." 

Obie Denison’ll sent a clipping, under 
the heading, “Patton Resigns Academy 
Post.” “Temple C. Patton, head of 
Physics Department at Worcester Acad¬ 
emy, has tendered his resignation effec- 
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tive in June to assume a position in pri- 
vate industry, according to an announce¬ 
ment today [April 30], by school officials. 
At the conclusion of the school year, Mr. 
Patton will join the staff of Babcock and 
Wilcox, Bayonne, N.J., as a research 
technician. 

"Mr. Patton has been connected with 
Worcester Academy since 1934, coming 
to Worcester from M.I.T., where he 
taught physics from 1928 to 1933. He 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1925, also re¬ 
ceiving the degree of master of science 
from the same institution. Following 
graduation he was connected with U. S. 
Rubber Company of Bristol, R.I., and 
International Paper Company, Glen 
Falls, N.Y.” —Our thanks to Obie for 
the clipping, and congratulations to 
Temple on his new position. 

From The Review comes this clipping 
from a Charlotte, N.C., paper: “A further 
step toward starting activities of the 
Charlotte district office of the Defense 
Contract Service, Office of Production 
Management, was taken when announce¬ 
ment was made that Francis E. Field [IV], 
of Asheville, was named manager with 
headquarters to be opened Monday in the 
Liberty Life Building. Mr. Field, a gradu¬ 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, lately has been superintendent of 
the Asheville Mica Company of Bilt- 
more. ...” 

This concludes our notes for the current 
volume of The Review. Please keep in 
touch with your Secretaries and make it 
possible for us to have notes in all nine 
issues of the 1941-1942 volume. If all goes 
as planned, your Secretary will be making 
a trip through Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina early in October, with a 
possible side trip into Pennsylvania and 
New York. — Hollis F. Ware, General 
Secretary, 3 Aqua via Road, Medford, Mass. 
F. Leroy Foster, Assistant Secretary, Room 
602, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1926 

These notes will be cold veal when pub¬ 
lished, because they are written prior to 
the reunion and appear nearly a month 
after it, such being the exigencies of pub¬ 
lication. We will limit ourselves there¬ 
fore to a few odds and ends and to such 
important items as Bill River’s return 
from India, Freddie Walsh’s return from 
Europe, and the expectation that both of 
these members of the Class, whom we see 
all too infrequently, will have been at the 
reunion. Another notable foreign pros¬ 
pect who probably will have attended the 
reunion is S. M. Chu, who arrived late in 
May by clipper to become military at- 
tach6 at the Chinese embassy in Wash¬ 
ington. Chu, 1 believe, is our most ad¬ 
vanced army officer. He holds the rank of 
major general in the Chinese Army and he 
has been minister of intelligence and 
propaganda in Chungking. 

Let it be said here at this time that our 
fifteenth reunion has had extraordinarily 
able management under the chairmanship 
of George Smith. Herb Beckwith has 
served as treasurer; Pink Salmon has 
handled the publicity, with the help of 
Mac Bush, Don Cunningham, and Wes 


Hemeon. Cedric Valentine took care of 
the arrangements with the hotel; Joe 
Levis and Bill Meehan, the sports pro¬ 
gram, and Flint Taylor, the entertain¬ 
ment. Bill Lowell contacted classmates in 
distant places, and Bud Wilbur has been a 
champion card mailer and pinch hitter on 
a variety of activities. Since he had noth¬ 
ing to do with it, the Secretary can say 
without embarrassment that the public¬ 
ity for this reunion has been about the 
best he has seen, and the whole affair was 
planned with a skill and energy that 
speaks well of the capacity of the Class to 
attract able men to its service. — James 
R. Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
3-208, M.!."!., Cambridge, Mass. 

1930 

To Ted Riehl, X, and George Barker, 
V, the best wishes and congratulations of 
the Class are extended this month, as we 
conclude this volume of The Review. The 
Riehls became parents of a baby boy on 
February 20, and George was married to 
Ida Marie Johnson of Pittsburgh on 
March 21. 

The Army continues to draw upon the 
talents of many of our classmates. Harold 
Conway, II, and Gilbert Cox were re¬ 
cently made majors. Newly appointed 
captains include Herb Ehrgott, II, Bob 
Foster, VII, and Tom Wieczorek, X. 
Among those serving as lieutenants are 
Jim Biggane, XV, A1 Carideo, II, Elliott 
Earl, IX-B, and Charlie Small, X. An¬ 
other army man is Horace Myers, XV, but 
we do not know in just which rank he is 
serving Uncle Sam. 

A year ago at this time we were back at 
work after having celebrated our ten- 
year reunion at Old Saybrook. The Class 
of ’31 selected the same location this 
year, and we hope that its members en¬ 
joyed themselves there as much as we 
did! — Jack Bennett, II, in far-off Aus¬ 
tralia, joins me in wishing you all a very 
pleasant summer. Don’t forget that I 
shall be most happy to hear from any or 
all of you in order that we may have a 
good fund of class notes in the fall. — 
Parker H. Starratt, General Secretary, 
Bradley Park Drive, Hingham, Mass. 

1932 

A year from this time our tenth reunion 
will be history'. Ideas, suggestions, and 
offers of help for our tenth will be neces¬ 
sary if we as a group are to make our cele¬ 
bration a success. A1 and Cissie Newcomb, 
whom we saw in Montclair recently, are 
being congratulated on the birth of their 
third daughter, Ellen Lee. — Dick Hues- 
sener called from New York one day, and 
we joined him for dinner. He is still work¬ 
ing out of Pittsburgh as a combustion 
engineer. As he is not married, I gathered 
that he is considering a special assign¬ 
ment in the Ordnance Department. 

From Charles E Locke ’96, we received 
word that John Fellows has resigned from 
his position with the American Man¬ 
ganese Steel Division in Chicago Heights, 
Ill. He has taken a position with the 
metallurgical department of the American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Company in 
Mahwah, N. J. 


For the first time in these notes we have 
a report by the wife of a classmate. Now 
that we have a precedent, we hope to re¬ 
ceive other contributions from the wives 
who read this. Mrs. Gaynor Langsdorf 
writes as follows: "As my husband is 
swamped in the process of writing his 
second master’s thesis, I am taking it 
upon myself to tell you that he was 
chosen as one of eleven men, selected from 
companies all over the United States, to 
be awarded an Alfred P. Sloan Founda¬ 
tion fellowship for a year of study in 
business administration and economics at 
M.I.T. I think it is interesting that he is 
the only M.I.T. graduate ever to be made 
a Sloan fellow, and also that he is the 
only Sloan fellow ever to have an ad¬ 
vanced degree. (He obtained his master’s 
degree from the School of Chemical En¬ 
gineering Practice in 1932.) 

"It is great to be back in Cambridge, 
and we have especially enjoyed using the 
beautiful new swimming pool. Our five- 
year-old daughter is going to be very 
proud to see her father receive his M.A. in 
June. Following graduation we will re¬ 
turn to San Francisco, Calif., where 
Gaynor is employed by the Standard Oil 
Company. He has been on leave of absence 
this year from his duties as superintendent 
of the hydrogenation plant at the Rich¬ 
mond refinery of the company." 

With these notes we will close our mod¬ 
est contribution to this volume of The 
Review. It will be the twentieth of Sep¬ 
tember before we write again, but don’t 
you wait that long. — Clarence M. 
Chase, Jr., Secretary, 1207 West 7th Street, 
Plainfield, N.J. Carroll L. Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary, Research Corpora¬ 
tion, 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1933 

Your Secretary received a pleasant sur¬ 
prise when he had a phone call from Dick 
Fossett, who is now working in Cincin¬ 
nati. Dick was on his vacation and was 
passing through New York on his way 
north. He expects to be transferred to the 
Procter Gamble Company plant in 
Tennessee. 

Our thanks go to T. C. Johnson for the 
following item, which was included in a 
note to Lou Flanders on the back of 
his Alumni Fund letter: "Eugene Roh- 
man, XVI, writes me that he is assistant 
engineer in charge of aerodynamics for 
the Vega Airplane Company in Burbank, 
Calif. — Alfred G. Payne is with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in Spring- 
field, Mass. — I’m in charge of engineer¬ 
ing training for the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady and so far have 
managed to get engaged. — I like your 
class notes — particularly the gossip.” — 
We liked Lou’s Fund notice, too, and 
hope you all do something about it. 

Our congratulations go to Bretton 
Perry, who is engaged to E. Virginia 
Brown of Moorestown, N.J.; and to 
William M. Brobeck, who was married 
this spring to Jane C. Knox of Berkeley, 
Calif., where they expect to live. 

We read that Samuel S. Saslaw is put¬ 
ting the students of the University of 
Miami through their paces in fundamental 
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mathematics as part of the refresher 
courses being given in connection with 
national defense. ■— How about a little 
news, classmates? — George Henning, 
Jr., General Secretary, Belmont Smelting 
and Refining Works, Inc., 330 Belmont 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. Robert M. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary, Room 3-104, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1934 

Hats off again, men, to that exceptional 
lady — Elizabeth MacGill. We have 
stood in awe at some of her past con¬ 
quests, but now she has tackled, and 
mastered, a job that would do credit to 
the finest engineers in the country. The 
last achievement which we mentioned 
was the design and manufacture of the 
Maple Leaf trainer for the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment. On the basis of that achievement 
she was handed a set of 3,600 blueprints 
and told to start making Hurricane 
fighters for the Royal Air Force. Here 
was a job that experts said could not be 
done. She had to start from scratch and 
tool up — designing and making the jigs 
and other equipment used to turn out the 
25,000 parts of a finished plane. During 
the year that followed the arrival of the 
blueprints, she and a skeleton staff of 120 
went to work installing new equipment, 
revamping old equipment, and instruct¬ 
ing sailors, timber crews, and farmers in 
how to make airplane parts. 

The skeleton staff has now grown to 
4,500. The initial order, which was for 
forty planes, has been increased to an un¬ 
limited number. Production has been 
stepped up to twenty-three Hurricanes a 
week and is steadily increasing. 

One of the requirements is that the 
Hurricanes built in Canada must have 
parts interchangeable with those made in 
Britain. That requirement necessitates 
most rigid tolerances in manufacture. 
When the first Hurricane was shipped to 
England, it was given the acid test to see 
if it lived up to this requirement. A wing 
was removed and put on a British-made 
plane. Then a chunk was taken out of the 
fuselage and a chunk made in England 
was fitted in. In both cases the part fitted 
perfectly. 

Another triumph for Miss MacGill was 
the adoption by the British government 
of the de-icing equipment which she de¬ 
signed. She is certainly doing a magnifi¬ 
cent job. 

A report from Bath, Maine, informs us 
that John R. Newell has recently been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Bath Iron Works Corporation. The 
company is engaged in building warcraft 
for the Navy. Nice going, John. 

Louis Frank has recently given up his 
position as assistant general sales man¬ 
ager of the Dawson Distributing Com¬ 
pany to serve a year with the United 
States Armv Air Corps. He is a first lieu¬ 
tenant and has been assigned to the 
engineering production section at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

George Merryweather was married on 
April 10 to Elinor Holton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Holton of Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa. Congratulations, George. 


Well, fellows, I shall be looking for¬ 
ward to hearing from all of you before 
next September, so that we can start next 
year off right. — John G. Callan, Jr., 
General Secretary, 184 Ames Street, Sharon, 
Mass. Robert C. Becker, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Chile Copper Company, Chuquica- 
mata, Chile, S.A. 

1935 

Here are a few of the fellows who have 
joined Uncle Sam for a year: Paul Dove, 
Fort Douglas, Utah; Morry Goodhart, 
Mitchel Field, N.Y.; Stan Howard, Chic¬ 
opee Falls, Mass.; George Hunt, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; John Mooring, Camp 
Stewart, Ga.; Brooks Morgan, Meridian, 
Miss.; and Chet Silver, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— Charlie Small is now with the Kelly 
Sales Corporation in Arlington, Mass. 

We have heard of a new arrival at the 
Murray Browns’ — Alan Stuart was 
born on April 14. Congrats, Brownie. — 
Bernie Nelson stepped off the deep end 
on April 19. Jeff Farmer was best man. A 
week later Bemie returned from his hon¬ 
eymoon to take charge of a dance held 
by the M.I.T. Association of Buffalo. — 
Cohen meets Cohen! Paul Cohen and 
Pauline Cohen, of Dorchester, have an¬ 
nounced their engagement. — Bob Glenn 
and Mary Williams of Danvers, Mass., 
have also pledged their troth. 

Here's a bit of news picked up at the 
Buffalo dance — Carl Lavenas was in the 
States. He was married some time last 
October to Mary Sharpe, and on his 
honeymoon he called on Bemie Nelson. 
Carl was traveling through the country 
investigating and learning about irriga¬ 
tion projects on behalf of the Armco In¬ 
ternational Corporation and their South 
American developments. 

Ken Holdom is the proud father of a 
son, Lindsay, who was born in June, 1940. 
(This item is a bit old, but it's new to the 
column.) Ken Finlayson also has a son, 
Duncan Kenneth, and is living in Harts- 
dale, N.Y. — Zay Curtis is engaged. I 
don’t know who the future bride is. Can 
anybody help your Secretary out, in¬ 
cluding the prospective groom? We should 
have had some news here about Fish 
King, but the notes, taken under difficult 
conditions, were unintelligible later. 
We’re sorry. 

John and Mrs. Slosson had a blessed 
event. John is working for the Williams’ 
Drop Forge Company, Buffalo. George 
Bull is now in Albion, N.Y., working on 
the installation of dial systems. — Rob¬ 
ert J, Gr anberg. General Secretary, care of 
W. C. Voss, Old Town Road, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass. Richard Lawrence, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 111 Waban Hill Road, North, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1937 

The news this month is very brief. 
At Naugatuck, Conn., the engagement of 
Arthur M. York to Clare E. Peterson was 
announced, and at Lowell, Mass., the 
engagement of Charles E. Ryan to Loretta 
M. Casey. There is only one marriage, 
wonder of wonders. Seton S. Williams and 
Flossie Nell Hagan were married in 
Bisbee, Ariz. 


Earl D. Fraser is steaming down in 
Montgomery, Ala., for the summer. He 
gives his address as 2 North Perry Street. 
"Just a note for the class notes,” he starts 
excitingly. "I believe that the last time 
I appeared in the notes was in 1938, so 
I’ll cover the ground since then: I re¬ 
ceived a degree of master of regional plan¬ 
ning from the Harvard University Gradu¬ 
ate School of Design, department of re¬ 
gional planning, in June, 1939. For the 
next year and ten months I worked with 
the Mississippi State Planning Commis¬ 
sion (now the Board of Development) 
and the Federal Works Agency, W.P.A. 
The work consisted of technical and ad¬ 
ministrative supervision of city planning 
research projects, report writing, and 
some city planning cfesign. The city of 
Biloxi, Miss., adopted a zoning ordinance 
and map prepared by yours truly. Alto¬ 
gether I worked in a dozen different cities 
and traveled on every highway in the 
state. About half the time 1 was stationed 
on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. The Coast 
is pushing both Florida and California 
in boasting of its climate as being ideal. 

"Since the first of April I have been 
with the National Resources Planning 
Board’s field office in Atlanta, Ga, I am 
working as a field consultant, doing city 
planning design and consultant work in 
communities affected by the emergency 
defense expansion programs. My current 
assignment is to the Coosa Valley de¬ 
fense area of Alabama. The work is done 
in co-operation with and through the 
Alabama State Planning Commission 
office in Montgomery, where I have desk 
space. — So far I haven’t even received 
my draft questionnaire. In the local board 
where I am registered, 95 per cent of the 
boys are ahead of me. There is a possibil¬ 
ity of my seeing Technology about the 
fifth of July. I hope to be able to see some 
of the IV and IV-B fellows, some of my 
former housemates, classmates, and so 
forth. I seldom see a Tech man that I 
know down here. — Am still single. My 
fairly permanent address is National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board, New Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga." — Thanks, Earl. 
Let’s hear from you again soon. 

A1 Woll has asked me to gracefully and 
honorably lift the roll of pappy from the 
burdened shoulders of Lou Pepperburg. 
To put it as A1 did: “Is my face red! 
Is Lou Pepperburg’s face red! After the 
May issue of The Review came out, my 
telephone began to buzz with Lou on the 
other end of the wire. He didn’t threaten 
to sue me, but invited me up to his apart¬ 
ment to meet his wife and to prove that 
he was not a pappy as I had sadly mis¬ 
informed The Review. There was no 
youngun about the apartment, so that 
proves Lou’s point. . . . 

"I informed you that Walter Haight 
was working for a casualty company that 
transferred him from Cleveland to De¬ 
troit. As far as I know Walter has never 
been employed by the Pioneer Asphalt 
Company, as was indicated in the notes. 

. . . I left the Pioneer on April 1 and 
took me for a vacation for a month. In 
that time I attended the American 
Chemical Society convention in St. Louis. 
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Naturally I attended the Technology 
luncheon, Several professors well repre¬ 
sented the Institute there. Those I could 
remember were: Arthur A. Blanchard ’98, 
Thomas K. Sherwood'24, Ernst A. 
Hauser, and Robert C. Hockett. After 
lunch a wire from Elmer C, Wirtz, X, 
President of the Technology Club of St. 
Louis, was read. Elmer is shavetailing for 
Uncle Sam somewhere in the defense 
mechanism. 

' 'I started a new position on May 5 with 
the Visking Corporation in Chicago, 
They manufacture sausage casings and 
other specialties made with cellulose. 
(It looks like cellophane, but it ain’t.) 
My position here is strictly engineering, 
such as designing, constructing, and op¬ 
erating special control equipment appli¬ 
cable to the use of our casings. This cer¬ 
tainly is a swell place to work. 

"Kerry Arabian, who is also working 
for Uncle Sam, is in Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. He is commanding officer of a con¬ 
tingent of drafted chemists and chemical 
engineers who render shell duds harm¬ 
less. — Since Uncle Sam is now getting 
along famously, he thought that he was 
better off without me, and, therefore, has 
given me a 3-A classification. I sleep bet¬ 
ter now. 

"Milton Lief married Rose E. Modest 
on June 8 in Boston. Milt is still with the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation in St. Louis. 

— Art York to the contrary, I knew of 
Bill Penn’s new position with the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company about two months 
ago. I certainly am glad that I moved Art 
to the ink so that he could write about 
himself and others, even if he did beat 
me to writing about Bill. I hope my writ¬ 
ings move a few more fellows. Good luck, 
Art." — WiNTHROP A. Johns, Central 
Secretary, Route 1, Bele Meade, N.J. 

1939 

With apologies for the conspicuous 
absence of ’39 in these colyums lately, 
your ramblin’ reporter continues. The 
first item of importance is that the arrival 
of Mary Jane Wingard was heralded on 
April 5. We haven’t heard from Doc yet 
as to whether she’ll be in the class of ’62, 
but we strongly suspect it. — Phil Bush 
wrote the following interesting letter: 
"As I read The Review, I’m duly im¬ 
pressed with all the news concerning our 
illustrious classmates and, really, to con¬ 
sider all that’s printed, I guess my exist¬ 
ence is a fairly dull one. I don’t get 
’hofbraued’ more than once a month; 
I’m far from being engaged or married; 
and I’m not traveling all over the country 
like my X and XIII brethren — but, hang 
it all, I live in God’s country, have been 
skiing every winter week end, and dur¬ 
ing the week I have an hour’s sunbath 
and a poker game every day during lunch¬ 
time. I’m a national defense worker, 
spending my time as a rolling-mill metal¬ 
lurgist for the Columbia Steel Company. 
There is no need to tell you that steel is 
king now, and at times I’m at the plant 
for stretches of thirty to thirty-five hours. 

— So Solly, Molly; come west, suckers. 
Any of vou fortunate creatures who come 
to San Francisco are cordially invited to 


phone me and partake of a few free meals 
at 1857 Broadway Street.” 

Gene Thatcher, who was with us back 
in our freshman days, wrote: "I just re¬ 
ceived The Review and, feeling not a 
little ashamed at getting so much pleasure 
from the class notes and not contributing 
any myself, thought I’d break down and 
give you a few low-downs about my own 
whereabouts and doings. 

"Prior to last August I spent my time 
at various work in the utility field, on 
construction, maintenance, personnel, 
and safety. In August I started to work 
for the A.B. Chance Company in Kansas 
City, Mo., as a field engineer. My job 
deals entirely with live-line work; we 
design and build tools to handle all the 
problems that present themselves in live- 
line maintenance on all voltages from 
2,300 volts to 220 kilovolts. My activities 
are confined to that little territory that 
lies between the Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
to San Diego, Calif., and from New 
Orleans to Seattle. Oh yes. I’m mar¬ 
ried; my wife travels with me. My main 
worry is the fear that I’ll get soft from 
spending my winters in the South and 
my summers in the North; but it’s nice. 

"When I get down to Rio Valley next 
winter I may go out and keep Bill Beer 
company atop that tower; and perhaps 
I’ll be able to help him out on that liquid 
situation too." 

Rudy Soria, VI-C, has written that he 
now has a part-time assistantship at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chi¬ 
cago. Rudy likes everything about Chi¬ 
cago except the size. He says: "It takes 
about a half hour to get from here to 
the center of town, and we are only 
thirty-three blocks south. I think there 
are 130 blocks south altogether. The 
school is quite a change after M.I.T.; 
physically it is smaller, although the 
enrollment is about the same. My work 
consists of teaching in evening school 
once a week a class in fundamentals of 
electricity (two hours of lab and two 
hours of lecture) to men in industry who 
want to get some notion of electricity.” 

From Pete Bernays we hear that Joe 
Zallen, V, is in the Army; latest address: 
First Battalion, 180 Field Artillery, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. Pete also said that Bill 
Postman, V, is at the Calco Chemical 
division of American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation in Bound Brook, 
N.J. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Snow are the 
proud parents of a baby girl born on Feb¬ 
ruary 19. Pete himself is studying for the 
various examinations associated with 
becoming a doctor. He will spend the 
summer at a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps camp. 

And, all the way from South America, 
Harlow Reed wrote: "I have been intend¬ 
ing to write for some time and now during 
a temporary period of being flat on my 
back in the hospital. I’m finally getting 
around to it. I’ve enjoyed reading The 
Review immensely, although it is usually 
a bit antique when it arrives here. 

"I have been in Chile a little over a 
year now, with the Chile Exploration 
Company, a subsidiary of the Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Company. I spent six 
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months previously with the Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corporation at Laurel Hill, L.I. 
This Chilean plant, commonly known as 
’Chuqui’ is at the world’s largest copper 
deposit (plug) from which some four 
hundred million pounds of copper are 
taken annually. The ore is chiefly sul¬ 
phate, and the metallurgical process 
mostly electrolytic deposition. Up to the 
present time I have been one-half of the 
research department, working chiefly on 
an experimental lead smelter, but when I 
leave the hospital I am to be transferred 
to the copper smelter as a metallurgist. 

"There are about one hundred gringos 
here, and the majority of the technical 
men are from western schools. The com¬ 
pany employs some 20,000 Chileans, so 
you can see it is a rather large outfit. We 
are about 10,000 feet up on the Chilean 
pampa, about one hundred kilometers 
from the main Andean cordillera. This 
pampa is very different from the Argentine 
one and is actually dryer than the 
Sahara desert. Our big sport is polo, al¬ 
though I don’t suppose we would make 
Westbury turn green with envy.” 

Aaron White wrote: ’ ’If I were the only 
Course Secretary who shirked his duty. 
I’d feel awfully ashamed, but judging 
from the scarcity of news in the class 
notes, I haven’t been the only one, and 
that makes me ’one of the boys.’ You 
may be interested in the line-up of ’39 
men who are at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., on active duty as ordnance 
officers. As of March 31 the list includes: 
Bill Brewster, Louis Castleman, Phil 
Constance, John Crankshaw, Zeke Losco, 
Bums Magruder, Win Reed, and Hal 
Seykota. Things being as they are, I sus¬ 
pect that this list by now has been greatly 
augmented. But I won’t know until I hear 
from my Gestapo again. I am no longer on 
the staff of the Institute. I left in June, 
1940, to take a position as junior metal¬ 
lurgist in the Watertown Arsenal. I think 
that I’ll be kept in civilian clothes and 
that I will not be allowed, because of mv 
job, to go on active ordnance duty. ..." 

From Irv Peskoe we hear that: "For 
nigh onto two years I’ve leisurely conned 
the ’39 section of the class notes. It’s been 
a good job of editing, too. But now my 
conscience has turned on me. I have a 
blank paper before me, and I’m sworn to 
desecrate it with my ravings. 

"On March 16 I entered a partnership 
with Beatrice Meyers of Manchester, 
N.H. Simultaneously I quit a boring gov¬ 
ernment job and came back home to Long 
Branch, N.J., in order to go to work for 
the old man in his business of jobbing 
automobile accessories, replacement parts, 
and equipment. Hence, it’s Long Branch 
for the calculable future, or until Uncle 
Sam finds a uniform for me. 

’ Howie Schachman and Dave Morgen- 
stem shared Crafts 303 with me. ’The 
former, after casting about for well over 
a year and meeting enough rebuffs to have 
flattened most of us, finally hit on a spot. 
He’s with the Rockefeller Institute in 
Princeton, working for Dr. Stanley and 
Dr. Lauffer, famed for tobacco virus dis¬ 
coveries. He is really doing a good job 
there, too, and is contemplating work in 
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physical chemistry at the Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School. 

"Dave Morgenstern has bounced over 
most of the Southwest. He can now be 
reached at Evansville, Ind., at which 
point he is a mastermind for the Conti¬ 
nental Oil Company. By now Dave is a 
real petroleum expert, and he needs an 
assistant to beat off the women with a 
club. 

"During courting days I dated Bea in 
Boston. On one of these excursions I was 
lucky enough to catch Sol Baker and his 
Sandra just one day before their ceremony. 
They’re settled somewhere near Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. She"s as good natured as he is, 
so you can realize how well they get 
along. Word arrives from Sol that Joe 
Bayer is at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

" "On other trips I bumped into Leonard 
Jaffe, the boy wizard. He's a junior engi¬ 
neer at Watertown Arsenal and a Harvard 
student (bless his soul) in his spare hours. 
He’ll soon have a doctor’s degree in metal¬ 
lurgy. Jack Summers, the old squash and 
tennis coach at Technology, reported that 
Billy Babcock was married to a New 
Jersey girl on March 15, which was one 
day before my wedding. 

"Last summer I was a salesman in Red 
Bank, N.J., palling with machinists, 
mechanics, gas-station operators, and 
other prospective buyers of auto parts. 
My spare time was devoted to puzzling 
on the universe. There are few answers 
as yet, but my old chums helped put me 
right on many a problem. I’ve always 
been a bit rebellious — at Tech I even did 
a thesis entitled, ’The Engineer and the 
Nonspecialist Student at M.I.T.,’ largely, 
I feel now, so that I could take a few 
cracks at the established order. After 
knocking around a bit, however, it was 
inevitable that I become more placid 
(and, incidentally, more selfish). Gone 
now are the old dreams of feeding the 
share croppers. In their place I mooch hot 
dogs from my boy scouts on wienie roasts. 

"During the summer a surprise phone 
call from Charley Friedman, just twodays 
after Burns Magruder left for Louisiana 
and the Standard Oil Company, led to 
two swell reunions. Charley was sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Monmouth as a junior en¬ 
gineer, with Martin Lindenburg and Sam 
Hutchins. A week after Charley’s call I 
went to Washington to work for the De¬ 
partment of Labor as — of all things — 
a junior economist. There, for over five 
months, I rubbed elbows with political- 
science and economics majors from Har¬ 
vard, Columbia, and points west. We 
spent our evenings talking about politics, 
social sciences, and history. My apart¬ 
ment mates were holders of masters de¬ 
grees from Ohio State and Columbia uni¬ 
versities, respectively. Imagine a Tech¬ 
nology man in this predicament! I got a 
real kick out of every minute of it, how¬ 
ever, since my tastes always did run in 
these directions. 

"In the District I encountered, among 
others, A1 Horton’36, Dick Bloomberg, 
and Delbert L. Rhind, Bursar of the In¬ 
stitute. From various friends I received 
word that Sears Williams is at the Glenn 
L. Martin Company in Baltimore, Myron 
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Cantor is at the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation in Buffalo, and Art Quint is 
at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

"While Bea and I honeymooned on one 
of the Florida keys, it occurred to me that 
Paul Sokoloff lived at Coral Gables, so 
I rang his house on the way back. His 
mother told me that he had been married 
just a week before, and that he lives, at 
the present time, in Baltimore, Md. ...” 

Ed True wrote as follows: "As 1 am 
so far from home, I follow with un¬ 
usual interest your accounts of the activi¬ 
ties of the members of the Class. ... I 
wish to bring you to task for one thing — 
that is, in the November issue of The 
Review, you mentioned the marriage of 
Ryder Pratt, and a few lines later you 
told of my engagement. It happens that I 
was married more than a month before 
Ryder. And I believe that I wrote you 
soon after arriving here in Oregon, and 
told you about my marriage, my trip, and 
my visit with Ryder in Oak Park before 
his marriage. 

"Oh, well, maybe I didn’t write that 
letter; I can’t really remember. However, 
I did get married on August 31; I did take 
a 6,000-mile motor trip through seven¬ 
teen states, from Maine to California; 
and I did visit Ryder at his home in Oak 
Park. After a turn through New England 
we went across New York to Niagara 
Falls, then to Cleveland, Chicago, across 
Iowa, Nebraska, and into Wyoming. We 
visited Salt Lake City, Bryce Canyon, 
Zion National Park, Grand Canyon, and 
then went across Nevada to the gold 
mining district of California, along the 
Redwood Drive, and to Crater Lake in 
Oregon. It was as magnificent a trip as I 
ever hope to take. 

"The dean of the School of Architec¬ 
ture and Allied Arts here at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon is Ellis F. Lawrence’01, 
a 'Technology man. At the time of his 
graduation he was president of his Class. 
The other members of the staff either 
went to the Institute or took their gradu¬ 
ate work there, so I feel right at home.” 
— Stuart Paige, General Secretary, Box 
207, Greenwich, Conn. Robert C. Cassel- 
MAN, Assistant Secretary, Apartment 37W, 
1200 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1941 

Yep, here’s the latest from the Institute, 
and we’ve got soap behind our ears. It 
is the first appearance of ’41 in the class 
notes section; we hope we are here to stay. 
It is still a bit early for any letters, so 
your Secretary had to send out scouts to 
learn the probable whereabouts and do¬ 
ings of the various class members. 

It seems that everybody and his brother 
is going into the Army, or is trying to 
stay out of it. Nobody "knows for sure,” 
everybody ’’expects a letter any day 
now.” Very few of the men have been 
taken or have been threatened with being 
taken by the draft. It seems that the 
country has at last caught on to the fact 
that Technology men will be of more use 
working in industry than shouldering a 
gun in the Army. Among the men who 
have not taken the advanced course of the 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at the In¬ 
stitute are many who know where they 
will be located next year, although the 
exact addresses are uncertain at this time. 
Bob Demartini will be working for a tex¬ 
tile mill in Connecticut. Les Corsa and 
Ralph Hunt will draw pay from the 
American Can Company in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. A1 Riehl is at Harrison Radiator 
Corporation, Lockport, N.Y. Paul Cush¬ 
man is a General Electric man operating 
at Schenectady, N.Y. Bill Hargens is 
helping with national defense at Lock¬ 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif. Bill was worried about not know¬ 
ing anybody out that way; apparently 
he solved his problem by getting married 
on June 14; luck. Bill. Warren Myers is 
doing time at a watch factory back in his 
home state of Illinois. 

The R.O.T.C. men are the ones 
who know least of all where they are 
going. Some expiect deferment through 
the war pool, some because of studies, 
some because of flat feet. In any event, 
the probable locations given to me are 
very probable indeed and must all be 
taken accordingly. Linde Air Products 
Company at Newark, N.J., seems to like 
’41 men; four are going there — Irv 
Foote, Ed Murphy, Henry Pohndorf, and 
Johnny Sexton. Union Carbide Company 
had drawn Les Gott to Niagara Falls. It 
would hardly do for a trip to Niagara to 
go wasted, reasoned Les, and so he and 
Alice Betinas were married on June 15; 
best wishes, Les. 

A clipping from the Boston Traveler 
revealed that Alan Hill and Virginia 
Sprague of Newton were to be married 
in June. Many other men are tying the 
permanent knot, but we just haven’t 
heard who they are; we’d appreciate a 
notice. — We'll print every one we get. 

The back-to-school group is headed by 
Bill Cadogan, Bill Folberth, Joe Gavin, 
and Lariy Tumock, who are hoping for 
army deferment. (Larry was one of the 
first to receive deferment.) Leo Farr, 
Gardner Ketchum, Ed Kispert, Bob 
Mayer, and your Assistant Secretary, Bill 
Ahrendt, will stick it out another year 
on the banks of the Charles. 

We’ve mentioned some men at aircraft 
plants; building planes seems to be the 
thing now. Pratt and Whitney at East 
Hartford, Conn., has called Frank Walker. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company in Balti¬ 
more, Md., has Ray Krieger and Art 
Lowell, while Chet Hasert will be with 
the Curtiss Wright Corporation in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Ships, too, are playing an important 
part in national defense, and a number of 
’41 men are taking part. Bill Fox and 
Fred Davies are going to Quincy to Beth¬ 
lehem’s yard at Fore River. Kirk Miller 
and Charlie Kalman are going down to 
help Karl D. Fernstrom’lO, M.I.T. Pro¬ 
fessor of Business Management, at the 
North Carolina Ship Building Company. 
The Aluminum Company of America in 
New Kensington, Pa., has attracted Don 
Howard and Carl Mueller. Don’t ask us 
where we got this information; our next 
issue will probably be taken up with 
retractions. 
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At the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, Perth Amboy, N.J., we find 
Bill Hooper and Ken Spaulding; at the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., Irv Koss and Joe Myers; at 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, New¬ 
ark, N.J., Dave Howard (who must have 
taken seriously that talk about Lever 
Brothers); at Du Pont, Howie Morrison; 
at Carboloy Co., Inc., in Detroit, Ed Engle; 
at Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long Is¬ 
land City, Phil Freeman. A deep breath! 

Roommates Lew Jester and John Mullen 
are going to stick it out together at Gen¬ 
eral Electric in Lynn. Frank Langhammer 
is at American Machine and Foundry 
Company, Brooklyn, N.Y. Fred Whitaker 
is going to handle fire-chief gas, for the 
Texas Company, New York City. Dirk 
Van Dongen and Walt Threadgill will be 
at the Dravo Corporation in busy Pitts¬ 
burgh . Jack Horner is at the Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration, Detroit, while Clif Muzzey 
goes to competitor General Motors in the 
same city. 

Leon LaBombard will be in a pleasant 
little town in Connecticut which has a 
mountain in main street. Company? New 
Departure Bearing, of course; it’s Bristol. 
Sol Goldfarb is in Washington, D.C., as a 
civilian in the ordnance department. 
Sandy Glick is out west (well, west of 
Boston) in Springfield at the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Joseph Bowman is at 
the Union Sulfur Company in New York, 
while Carl Stewart is working on the 
railroad — to be exact, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

And now for the biggest employer of 
Institute men. Uncle Sam: Army: Bud 
Ackerson, Cap Adelson, R. Wilson Blake, 
Eugene Lawrence, Conrad Nelson (at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio), Howie 
Samuels, Ed Sherburne, Jim 'Thornton, 
Walt Turansky, Ted Walkowicz, and, I 
think, your Secretary. Navy: Rog Blum, 
Paul Carlson, Bill Compton, Dick Cott¬ 
rell, Eugene Crawford, Bob Franz, Alfred 
Furtek, Glen Guemesey, Ted Guething, 
Clif Hahn, Ed Hardway, Dick Herr, 
Steve James, Vitaut Janulevicius, Steve 
Kinney, Camille Kosztyla, Jack Ludwig, 
Robert Montana, Muller Moody, Myron 
Phillips, Ken Roe, Frank Sexton, Howard 
Wade, and Walt Willey. 

A formal list of names and addresses 
will be shipped to you some time in 
September. You realize, of course, that 
we cannot compile an accurate list if you 
don’t let the Alumni Office know your 
permanent new address, to say nothing 
of the poor chances of your ever getting 
a list if your address is unknown. So get 
on the ball and let us know where you 
are living and what you are doing. By 
the time the next issue is out we’ll know 
the addresses of the various Course Secre¬ 
taries, and we’ll have them printed. — 
Stanley Backer, General Secretary, 46 
Bicknell Street, Dorchester, Mass. Wil¬ 
liam R. Ahrendt, Assistant Secretary, The 
Graduate House, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1887 

The necrology of the Class has been en¬ 
larged during recent weeks by the inclu¬ 
sion of the names of William H. Brainerd 
of Wellesley, Mass., and Dwight Brainerd 
of Montreal. The former was one of our 
most regular attendants at reunions; the 
latter, more remote from the scene of ac¬ 
tivities, was seen infrequently. 

Although his health had been none too 
robust of late, William H. appears to have 
passed away quite suddenly. His last let¬ 
ter was one to the Secretary. It had been 
started only two or three days before his 
death on May 8, and was destined never 
to be completed. The following obituary 
is from the Boston Globe of May 8: “Wil¬ 
liam H. Brainerd, 79, well known in local 
circles for his civic work and an active 
partner in the architectural firm of Brain¬ 
erd and Leeds for thirty years until his 
retirement in 1932, aied ... at his 
home, 10 Upland Road, Wellesley. He 
was Ijom in Halifax, Mass., April 1, 
1862, and was graduated from Iowa Col¬ 
lege, now known as Grinnell College, in 
the Class of 1883 and later attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
a member of the Class of 1887. After being 
associated with various architectural 
firms for approximately ten years he 
founded the firm of Brainerd and Leeds in 
1905 which continued until 1927, after 
which he had various other partners until 
his final retirement in 1932. Mr. Brainerd 
designed more than fifty schools through¬ 
out New England and many other public 
and private buildings. He was architect 
for the Ford building on Beacon Hill, the 
New England Historic Genealogical So¬ 
ciety, the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, the Salvation Army Building 
in Roxbury, the Newton Y.M.C.A., the 
Christian Endeavor Building and several 
churches and school buildings in Greater 
Boston and the city proper. He was the 
sole surviving incorporator of the Boston 
Floating Hospital and at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the corporation in January last, 
after having served forty years as trustee 
and clerk of the board and corporation, 
was, at his own request, relieved of his 
duties as clerk, but was re-elected a trus¬ 
tee. Active in town affairs, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Park Commission for nine years 
and of the Planning Board at the time of 
its organization some twenty years ago. 
In addition to this particular service to 
the town he was on the committee which 
wrote the original building law and on 
the various committees which revised it 
from time to time. During the first World 
War he was in charge of shipyard con¬ 
struction in Philadelphia. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the New England Historic Genea¬ 
logical Society, the Phi Beta Kappa, the 
American Congregational Association 
and the Puddingstone Club. He leaves a 
wife and a son, Henry B., of Wellesley. 
..." Giles Taintor, President, and Win- 
throp Cole, Vice-President, represented 
the Class at the funeral services. William 
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was buried in Halifax, Mass., back of 
the old church where his father was the 
minister at the time of his birth. 

Your Secretary received a letter from 
Harry Brainerd in which he announces 
the death of Dwight: “My brother 
Dwight died at his home in Montreal on 
April 20. He was bom in 1865 in an army 
tent at Little Rock, Ark., where his 
father was stationed after serving as a 
surgeon through the Civil War. His 
father later gave up his medical practice 
and entered the powder business. The 
family lived in Montclair, N.J., until 
Dwight was twelve, and then moved to 
Montreal. Dwight eventually became 
president of the Hamilton Powder Com¬ 
pany, retiring from business about thirty 
years ago. Since then his winters were 
often spent in the South and his summers 
at Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
His recreations consisted largely of shoot¬ 
ing, fishing, and flower gardening. 
Dwight was unmarried." 

A few lines from Frank Brett at his de¬ 
lightful old colonial manor in Duxbury 
indicates that he is enjoying the good 
weather and is as busy as usual with his 
garden. — Another of the Class whom 
we would all like to see is Henry W. Holt, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia. He regretted his inability to 
meet with us in June but sent his best 
wishes to his classmates. Recent com¬ 
munications from Lonsdale Green and 
Dick Schmidt in Chicago expressed their 
regrets at their inability to come east for 
the reunion in June. "The latter wrote: 
“One or two days’ contact is hardly more 
than ’hello-good-by.’ I wish we were to 
be together for three or four days this 
year, so that I could have a chat with 
each one present. Five-year intervals are 
too long at our age. Another reason that 
keeps me in the Chicago area is that my 
firm has been, and is, so busy that I have 
to work ten hours a day for five days of 
every week as senior partner in a busy 
firm of architects and engineers and as 
commissioner of buildings of the city of 
Chicago. We have built quite a lot of in¬ 
dustrial buildings; others are in prospect, 
as are large hospitals in Denver and 
Bogotd, Colombia, a 250-room nurses’ 
residence in Chicago, and quite important 
additions to hospitals in a dozen cities in 
the Middle West and South. Working 
continuously apparently has agreed with 
me, inasmuch as I will have been at it 
sixty years next September. I started as an 
apprentice draftsman in ’81; went to 
Technology in ’83, and worked during 
vacations. Best wishes and kindest re¬ 
gards to all of our Class." 

Your Secretary would suggest that in 
view of the fact that these notes are the 
last until November, you can render great 
assistance by submitting for the delecta¬ 
tion of our readers such narrations of 
travel or summer sports or other interest¬ 
ing matter as you may experience. — Na¬ 
thaniel T. Very, Secretary, 15 Dearborn 
Street, Salem, Mass. 
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your application of the STROBOTAC 
may not appear in these actual com¬ 
ments from users . . . but there IS a STRO¬ 
BOTAC use for you if you have to observe the 
operation of any machine revolving even as 
fast as 100,000 rpm, or if you have use for a 
highly accurate electrical tachometer which 
reguires no electrical or mechanical connec¬ 
tion with the machine being measured. The 
price? Only $95.00. 
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